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Obstacles  to  Peace  are  of  two  kinds:  first,  the 
involv'ed  in  Uiis  war,  which  are  territory, 
to  tlieiea«  and  national  security;  secondly,  the 
ftmioB  ol  mind  of  the  peoples  at  war. 
Tbe  world  of  to-day  is  small  in  relation  to  popula- 
comp&red  with  past  eras.  The  matters  at  issue 
are  of  crucial  and  capital  importance.  I  have  outlined 
them  issues.  It  would  be  difficult  to  settle  them  if  the 
nitions  at  interest  were  friendly  and  filled  with  mu- 
tual trast  and  confidence.  The  reverse  is  the  case»  and 
I  have  tried  to  describe  the  esctraordinary  hatreds, 
iteroptSt  and  horrors  that  divide  the  warring  na- 
so  I  have  given  much  space  to  the  records  of 
alleged  atrociiies.  The  most  important  single  fact  in 
toKlay  is  the  feeling  caused  by  belief  in  these 
This  feeling  constitutes  the  greatest  single 
•hstade  to  an  early  peace. 

I  hare  tried  to  make  a  picture  of  the  actualities.  I 
hvwt  used  documents  lavishly.  I  preferred  to  give  the 
actual  documents  rather  than  a  summarisation  in 
awn  wofds.  Not  all  the  material  I  have  quoted 
of  equal  value.  The  views  of  publicists  and  bis- 
are  valuable  principally  in  giving  the  atmos- 
pbere  of  thought  and  the  public  opinion  of  a  country, 
AH  the  autbaritiiiive  docuincnts,  all  tlie  details  of 
ities  are  believed  ab*iolute!y  by  tlie  peoples  of 
^  or  tlie  other  set  of  belligerent  nations. 
1  have  quoted  at  length  from  Baron  Beyens'  book 
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Germany  Before  the  War  (Thomas  Nelson's  Sons),  be- 
cause the  author,  in  Germany,  where  he  is  well  known, 
is  accepted  as  worthy  of  quotation  in  authoritative 
German  utterances.  The  German  Foreign  OflSce  and 
Prince  von  BUlow  quote  him  frequently. 

A  very  valuable  book  is  the  new  edition  of  Imperial 
Germany  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  by  Prince  von  BtUow. 

Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  of  the  diplomatic 
history  from  1870  to  1914  will  find  an  accurate  book 
—  The  DiplomxUic  Background  of  the  War  (Yale  Uni- 
versity Press),  by  Charles  Seymour,  Professor  of 
History,  Yale  College. 

A  study  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the 
thirteen  days  from  July  28  to  August  4,  with  much 
additional  material,  is  to  be  found  in  The  Diplomacy 
of  the  War  of  19H  (Houghton  MiflUn  Company),  by 
Ellery  C.  Stowell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  Columbia  University. 

The  New  York  Times  Current  History^  in  bound 
volumes,  preserves  a  vast  amount  of  fundamental 
material. 

The  Rise  of  Rail  Power  in  War  and  Conquest,  1833- 
19H  (J.  B.  Uppincott  Company),  by  E.  A.  Pratt,  is 
recommended  to  those  who  are  interested  in  my 
chapter  on  the  submarine. 

An  extremely  interesting  study  of  the  war  is  being 
published  by  George  Barrie's  Sons  of  Philadelphia, 
written  by  Professor  Allen,  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. It  is  entitled  The  Great  War.  It  is  a  very 
valuable  work  for  the  general  reader. 

Thanks  are  due  to  the  several  publishers  named 
above  for  permitting  the  use  of  extracts  reprinted 
in  this  volume;  also  to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Service  and 
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Mosm.  Barse  &  Hopkins  for  the  stanzas  from 
*•  Grand-P4re"  {Rhymea  of  a  Red-Cross  Man);  to 
Harper  &  Brother  for  the  story  of  the  Ems 
from  Bumarelts  Memmrs;  to  Me-ssrs»  E.  P. 
DnttoD  &  Company  for  the  passage  from  Belgians 
wndw  ike  G€rm4in  Eagle^  by  Jean  Massart;  to  Messrs, 
Clmrles  Scribner's  Sons  for  selections  from  Diplomatic 
DocMmtmis  of  the  War;  to  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  for  the  extracts  from  Maeterlinck;  and  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Noy^  for  the  quotation  in  chapter  xv, 

Tn  years  ago  I  visited  England  and  Germany  to 
itudy  the  situation  that  ultimately  led  to  the  War 
of  1014.  At  that  time  I  met  members  of  the  Govern- 
smts  and  man>'  leaders  of  thought  in  both  countries. 
In  1010,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Bernard  IVIai- 
tnoQ,  I  had  access  to  a  huge  mass  of  diplomatic  mate* 
ftal  —  tlie  ecmpkte  diplomatic  correspondence  be- 
tweexi  the  Turkish  Government  and  the  other  Govern- 
BWDii  of  the  world  for  the  last  twenty-eight  years  of 
the  reign  of  Abdul  Hamid  (which  papers  had  been 
from  Constantinople  at  the  time  of  his  ban- 
t)  and  the  years  following  up  to  1910.  For  the 
pttfpoaes  of  this  book  there  is  no  such  body  of  mate- 
rial in  existence,  and  it  is  a  great  grief  to  me  tliat  I  am 
BHable  io  have  these  documents  before  me  now.  But 
J^T  ibidy  of  these  dispatches  gave  me  a  very  good 
bidkyroiind  of  knowledge  of  European  diplomacy*  for 
TuAey  waa,  for  many  years  before  the  war,  the  center 
of  European  diplomacy.  It  was  in  reading  the^e  dis- 
tliai  I  first  got  a  real  impression  of  Sir  Edward 

Ftcm  JnnuEfy  6  to  April  26,  1916,  I  was  mainly  in 
y«  with  brief  visits  to  Belgiumt  the  Russian 
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East  Front,  Vienna,  Buda-Pesth,  and  Constantinople. 

From  July  24  to  October  7,  1916, 1  was  in  England 
and  France,  where  I  was  able  to  get  some  first-hand 
knowledge.  I  also  visited  Verdmi  and  the  Argonne. 

The  value  of  this  book  lies  in  its  documents.  In 
selecting  these  my  sole  aim  has  been  to  present  the 
same  picture  that  the  whole  body  of  material  would 
give. 

When  I  give  my  impressions  I  tell  things  just  as  I 
saw  them.  Belgium  bulks  large  in  the  book.  I  could 
not  help  it.  Belgium  will  bulk  large  in  public  opinion 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

Turkey  gets  nearly  as  much  space  as  both  England 
and  France.  That  is  because  Turkey  is  the  very  crux 
of  the  Obstacles  to  Peace.  The  fate  of  Turkey  is  the 
issue  of  this  war. 

I  have  devoted  considerable  space  to  the  question  of 
responsibility  for  the  war.  This  question  will  not  die. 

In  an  interview,  October  23d,  1916,  Sir  Edward 
Grey  said:  — 

If  we  are  to  approach  peace  in  a  proper  spirit,  it  can  only 
be  by  recollecting  and  recalling  and  never  for  a  moment 
forgetting  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 

Some  people  say:  *'0h,  we  need  not  go  back  over  that  old 
ground  now.  Everybody  knows  it." 

You  cannot  go  back  to  it  too  often.  It  a£Fects  the  condi- 
tions of  peace.  Germany  talks  of  peace.  Her  statesmen 
talk  of  peace  to-day.  They  say:  "Germany  must  have 
guarantees  against  being  attacked  again." 

If  this  war  had  been  forced  upon  Germany,  that  would 
be  a  logical  statement.  It  is  precisely  because  it  was  not 
forced  upon  Germany,  but  forced  by  Germany  upon  Europe, 
that  it  is  the  Allies  who  must  have  guarantees  for  future 
peace. 
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And  on  the  other  hand»  Von  Bethmann-Hollw^ 
always  insists  that  Belgium  must  no  longer  be  in  a 
position  to  aid  the  enemies  of  Germany,  and  that  Rus- 
sia was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war. 

I  owe  a  great  deal  in  getting  the  material  for  the 
book  to  the  assistance  given  me  by  the  Governments 
of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  England,  and 
France,  and  to  many  men  in  all  these  countries. 

Without  the  long-continued  and  considerate  kindli- 
ness and  helpfulness  of  my  wife  this  book  would  have 
been  impossible. 

S.  S.  McClube. 

New  YoBK  CiTr»  February  17,  1017. 
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CHAPTER  I 

WOBIiD  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTtTHY 

diicoveries  in  science,  and  their  application,  by 
niiftlioiit  to  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth 
a  WW  world  during  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is 
*l  to  o%*ere^tiniate  the  changes  wrought  by  the 
fsiljoiid,  sleam,  electricity,  and  the  hundreds  of  other 
tioQfi  and  discoveries.  Their  most  fateful  result 
the  modification  of  the  accidental  relations  of 
nmtiam  and  populations  to  territory  and  access  to 

impma  lias  a  population  of  55,000,000,  and  its  arable 
hmA  haM  an  arai  of  about  SO.OOO  square  miles.  If  all 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  were 
to  the  State  of  Iowa,  eacli  person  would  have 
mmh  arable  Land  as  is  available  to  each  inhabitant 
Japaa.  Japan  has  unlimited  access  to  the  sea* 
Ruw«jt  IS  larger  than  North  America,  and  it  is  ^ti* 
that  by  the  end  of  the  century  it  will  have 
half  a  bUlioo  inhabitants.  With  proper  cultiva- 
iion  it  could  produce  enough  food  to  supply  the  world, 
tti  access  to  the  chief  markets  of  the  world  is  by 
Baltic  and  the  Bosphorus.  If  Uie  United  States 
-  if]  the  oatne  condi  tion  her  people  could  leadi  the 
M  only  by  the  St>  Lawrence  River  and  the  Gulf  ol 
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Mexico,  with  both  routes  liable  to  be  closed  in  time 
of  war. 

Germany,  a  trifle  larger  than  the  State  of  Calif omia, 
has  two  thirds  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Her  access  to  the  sea  is  limited  to  her  northwestern 
borders,  and  can  be  denied  in  time  of  war.  The  vital 
interests  of  Germany  demand  a  military  establish- 
ment sufficiently  strong  so  that  with  her  allies  she 
can  resist  successfuUy  any  possible  combination  of 
enemies. 

The  British  Empire  consists  of  the  Islands  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  (whose  population  largely  depends 
on  sea-borne  commerce;  the  United  Kingdom  would 
perish  if  cut  off  from  food  imports  by  sea)  and  several 
small  nations,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
South  Africa,  and  numerous  dependencies  and  colonies, 
like  India  and  Egypt,  and  other  possessions  in  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  No  single  imit  composing  the  British 
Empire,  except  the  United  Kingdom,  could  successfully 
resist  a  powerful  aggressor.  Their  safety  depends  on 
union  with  England,  and  the  safety  of  England  and 
the  various  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire  can 
last  only  so  long  as  Great  Britain  possesses  an  enor- 
mous mercantile  marine,  and  a  navy  that  will  with  her 
allies  absolutely  protect  this  mercantile  marine  against 
any  possible  hostile  combination  of  navies. 

Of  all  the  nations  in  the  world  the  United  States  is 
the  most  fortunately  situated.  She  possesses  enormous 
territory,  has  no  dangerous  neighbors,  and  has  unlim- 
ited access  to  the  sea.  This  access  to  the  sea,  combined 
with  a  highly  organized  and  adequate  railway  system, 
enables  her  easily  to  reach  the  markets  of  the  world, 
^th  a  sufficient  navy,  and  an  army  small  compared 
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with  the  armies  of  European  countries,  and  a  proper 
policy  loward  Mexico,  the  United  States  would  be  the 
afot  nation  in  tbe  world.  It  i^  a  continent  in  area 
ud  an  island  in  defensibiltty. 

Tbe  French  Revolution  is  the  most  potent  event  in 
tlie  last  hundred  and  fifty  years.  It  was  the  prime 
\  of  universal  military  service  in  Europe,  It  intro- 
tiie  idea  of  universal  suffrage*  Above  all,  it 
tbe  iense  of  nationality. 
Tbe  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  witnessed 
mmtkm  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  and  of  the  Ger- 
Empire*  The  creation  of  these  two  nations  still 
intensified  the  feeling  of  nationalltjv 
Germany  has  been  very  fortunate  in  a  sequence  of 
itAtcsmen,  as  wel!  as  in  leaders  in  science,  social 
ioduslryt  and  commerce.  Her  poets, 
pbaoMpfaerm  historiaiis,  composers,  enriched  her  na- 
tioital  life  and  intensified  the  national  feeling.  All  the 
VQiU  knoirs  ol  the  unparalleled  efficiency  of  the  social 
mid  imitistriaJ  organization  of  Germany* 
The  bounds  of  the  territory  of  Germany  were  estab- 
,  and  could  not  well  be  enlarged  in  Europe,  The 
ite  ietme  of  national  self-consciousness,  as  well 
ai  Med  of  new  fields  for  industrial  exploitation,  forced 
Gcrmaiiy  to  seek  *Va  place  in  the  sun.'*  This  move- 
I  backed  by  an  enormous  propaganda,  which 
i  aasdety  and  hostility  in  the  neighboring  states* 
An  atiDOdpbere  of  mutual  hostility  was  produced 
England  and  Germany  on  account  of  the 
:  cleirdopQ>ent  of  the  German  navy.  The  hostility 
belween  France  and  Germany  was  kept  alive  partly 
hy  tbe  Abace-I^rraine  qm^stion  and  partly  by  col- 
iooji  other  questions;  and  early  in  the 
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present  century  the  interests  of  Germany  and  Russia 
became  more  and  more  antagonistic  on  account  of 
Germany's  ambitions  in  Turkey. 

The  potential  causes  of  the  war  are  dealt  with  in  the 
next  two  chapters,  which  also  tell  of  the  agreement 
between  Germany,  France,  and  England.  This  agree- 
ment would  likely  have  brought  peace  for  generations 
to  the  nations  of  Europe,  had  it  not  been  for  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  war,  —  the  assassination  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Austria-Hungary. 

The  principal  effort  of  Germany  for  expansion  was 
in  Asiatic  Turkey.  This  field  which  Germany  sought 
I  will  describe  in  my  next  chapter. 
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ASIATIC  TUEKBY:  the  BAGDAD  RAILWAY 

Bowsm  difficult  the  various  questions  involved  in 
the  p&kce  settlement,  —  and  no  one  cm  exaggerate 
the  almost  insoluble  questions*  —  the  real  problem 
ol  tliii  war  is  Asiatic  Turkey*  The  settlement  of  this 
qneitioo  may  involve  a  eontiuuous  series  of  devas- 
tating wars  «t  longer  or  shorter  intervals  for  genera^ 

an  eeonotnic  ^andpoint  the  control  of  the 
waouicei  and  of  the  development  of  Asiatic  Turkey  is 
a  vital  Dcccssaty  to  Germany. 

tnm  a  military'  standfk>int  the  control  of  Asiatic 
TMcey  by  Germany  would  so  shift  the  seats  of  power 
in  the  wwld  as  vitally  to  thr^teo  the  very  existence 
d  Ibe  British  Empire. 

If  tbere  can  bi*  found  no  otiier  alternative  than  the 
eootrol  of  thb  territor>%  either  by  Germany  and  her 
■Hifff,  or  by  England  and  her  allies,  resulting  in  the 
OK  case  in  threatening  the  saiety  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  in  the  other  in  preventing  German  expan- 
ttoti,  —  wara  and  rumors  of  wars  will  dominate  the 
t««itktli  century, 

fiete  are  the  facts  in  this  problem. 

Amtdic  Turk9g  as  a  JUld  for  German  mierprijt^ 

Ajiatic  Turkey  w  almost  one  fourth  as  large  as  the 
Catted  SlatM,  or  about  the  size  of  Mexieo,  While  it 
— snicli  desert  territory,  it  also  hm  very  fertile 
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regions,  and  above  all,  great  tracts  of  land  that  could 
be  redeemed  by  irrigation. 

In  an  address  before  the  Khedival  Geographical 
Society  at  Cairo,  Sir  William  Willcocks,  a  famous 
engineer,  who  had  surveyed  the  country  and  planned 
great  irrigation  works,  said  of  Mesopotamia:  — 

We  have  before  us  the  restoration  of  that  ancient  land 
whose  name  was  a  synonym  for  abundance,  prosperity,  and 
grandeur  for  many  generations.  Records  as  old  as  those  ol 
Egypt  and  as  well  attested  tell  of  fertile  lands  and  teeming 
populations,  mighty  kings  and  warriors,  sages  and  wise  mm^ 
over  periods  of  thousands  of  years.  And  over  and  abov« 
everything  else  there  is  this  unfailing  record  that  the  teem* 
ing  wealth  of  this  land  was  the  goal  of  all  Eastern  conqoeran 
and  its  possession  the  crown  of  their  conquests.  The  Eastern 
Power  which  held  this  land  in  old  historic  days  hdd  the 
East.  A  land  such  as  this  is  worth  resuscitating.  Onoe  we 
have  apprehended  the  true  cause  of  its  present  desolate 
and  abandoned  condition,  we  are  on  our  way  to  restoring  it 
to  its  ancient  fertility.  A  land  which  so  readily  reaponded 
to  ancient  science,  and  gave  a  return  which  sufficed  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  Persian  Court  in  all  its  splendor,  will  surely 
respond  to  the  efforts  of  modem  science  and  return  manifold 
the  money  and  talent  spent  on  its  regeneration.  •  •  •  Of  all 
the  regions  of  the  earth,  no  region  is  more  favored  by  nature 
for  the  production  of  cereals  than  the  lands  on  the  Tigris. 
Indeed,  I  have  heard  our  former  President,  Dr.  Schwein- 
f urth,  say,  in  this  very  hall,  that  wheat  in  its  wild,  unculti- 
vated state  has  its  home  in  these  semi-arid  re^ons  and 
from  here  it  has  been  transported  to  every  quarter  of  the 
globe.  Cotton,  sugar-cane,  Indian  com,  and  all  the  summer 
products  of  Egypt  will  flourish  here  as  on  the  Nile,  while 
the  winter  products  of  cereals,  leguminous  plants,  Egyptian 
clover,  opiim),  and  tobacco  will  find  themselves  at  home  as 
they  did  in  Egypt.  Of  the  historic  gardens  of  Babylon  and 
Bagdad  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  speak.  A  land  whose 
climate  allows  her  to  produce  such  crops  in  tropical  profu- 
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whom  snow-fed  rivers  perEoit  of  peremiial  irriga* 
boo  owet  ffitffti^M  of  ocres^  cannot  be  barren  and  desolate 
vhon  tiie  Bagdad  Bail  way  b  traversing  her  fields  and 
,  capital  b  aeeUng  tbere  a  remunerative  outlet. 


Asiatic  Turkey  wm  famous  in  antiquity  for  its  agri^ 
eiilturiil  wealth.  Agriculture  was  the  basis  of  the  vast 
veattli  of  Babylonia,  Ass^Tia,  Lydia,  Media,  Phcenida, 
wiucii  bad  occupied  what  is  now  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Ifi  toy  interview  with  H.  Ahmed  Nessimi  Bey, 
Mtmster  ol  Agriculture,  Comn3erce>  and  Mines  of  the 
bqwial  Ottoman  Empire,  I  made  particular  inquiries 
m  to  the  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth  of  Turkey, 
Hie  fepUia  I  iroeived  were  the  result  of  several  weeks 
of  inrestigmtioD  largely  by  German  experts. 
I  Cod  msiiei  are  very  abundant  and  rich.  Arganis 
i  mre  the  biggest  and  richest  in  the  world, 
lia  forms  the  richest  petroleum  district  in 
The  country  is  extremely  rich  in  minerals, 
;  gold,  silver*  nickel,  mercuryt  lead,  and  these 
are  untouched. 
The  tinileveloped  agricultural  and  mineral  wealth 
[  m  oouotry  nearly  one  fourth  as  large  as  the  United 
would  furnish  to  Germany  a  new  and  great 
I  and  give  her  a  place  in  the  sun  that  could  utilise 
her  force  and  genius  for  many  generations.  Just  as 
the  mineral  wealth  of  Alsace-Lorraine  is  the  basis  of 
Camiaiiy's  industrial  development,  so  the  possession 
ef  Aiiatie  Turkey  is  absolutely  essentia  for  Germany's 


Turkey  is  the  land  of  the  Bible.  In  a  bril- 
Kant  study  of  this  marvelous  land  in  the  Nineteenth 
Ceatnry*'  for  June.  191 6*  J,  Ellis  Barker  writes  as 
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Mesopotamia  has  almost  milimited  agricultural  possibili* 
ties.  Babylonia  and  Assyria  were  the  cradle  of  Christian 
civilization  and  perhaps  of  mankind.  Chapter  verse  8» 
of  Genesis  tells  us:  ""And  the  Lord  Grod  planted  a  garden 
eastward  in  Eden;  and  there  he  put  the  man  whom  he  had 
formed."  The  word  "Eden"  is  the  Sumerian  word»  as 
Assyriologists  have  told  us,  for plain."  The  ancient  Baby- 
lonians also  had  a  myth  of  a  great  plain  in  the  center  of 
which  stood  the  Tree  of  Ejiowledge,  and  they  possessed  like- 
wise the  story  of  the  Flood  and  of  the  Ark.  Li  Genesis, 
chapter  n,  verse  14,  we  read  in  the  description  of  P&radise: 
*'And  the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel:  that  is  it 
which  goeth  toward  the  east  of  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river  is  Euphrates."  Assyriologists  tell  us  that  the  four 
rivers  mentioned  in  the  Bible  were  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  and  two  of  the  huge  artificial  canals  which  the 
ancients  had  constructed.  Li  chapter  x  of  Genesis  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  Nimrod,  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  Cal- 
neh,  Nineveh,  and  other  Babylonian  names.  Ur,  on'the 
Euphrates  near  Babylon,  was  the  birthplace  of  Abraham. 
The  ancient  Jews  placed  their  Paradise  in  Eden  because 
Eden,  the  Mesopotamian  plain,  was  then  the  garden  of  the 
world.  Herodotus,  who  had  visited  Mesopotamia  and  the 
town  of  Babylon,  and  who  wrote  about  the  year  450  B.c.9 
has  told  us  —  the  translation  is  Rawlinson's:  "The  whole 
of  Babylonia  is,  like  Egypt,  intersected  with  canals.  The 
largest  of  them  all,  which  runs  towards  the  winter  sun,  and 
is  impassable  except  in  boats,  is  carried  from  the  Euphrates 
into  another  stream,  called  the  Tigris,  the  river  upon  which 
the  town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.  Of  all  the  countries 
that  we  know,  there  is  none  which  is  so  fruitful  in  grain.  It 
makes  no  pretension,  indeed,  of  growing  the  fig,  the  olive, 
the  vine,  or  any  other  tree  of  the  kind,  but  in  grain  it  is  so 
fruitful  as  to  yield  commonly  two  himdredfold.  The  blade 
of  the  wheat  plant  and  barley  plant  is  often  four  fingers  in 
breadth.  As  for  the  millet  and  the  sesame,  I  shall  not  say 
to  what  height  they  grow,  though  within  my  own  know- 
ledge, for  I  am  not  ignorant  that  what  I  have  already  written 
concerning  the  fruitfulness  of  Babylonia  must  seem  incred- 
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tbfe  to  those  who  have  never  vmted  the  country*  The  whole 
tinder  the  domitiaUoQ  of  the  Persians*  besides  pay- 
;  m  fixed  tnbyte,  is  parceled  out  into  divisions  to  supply 
to  the  Great  King  and  his  army.  Now,  out  of  the 
oioiiths  of  the  year,  the  district  of  Babylon  furnished 
food  dtmog  four;  the  other  regions  of  Asia  during  eight;  by 
vtndi  ft  appears  that  Assyria,  in  inspect  of  resources,  is  one 
timltliewiiofeor  Asia/' 

Appftmitljr  Hesf^tamia  was  at  the  time  almost  twice 
as  wcmlthj  as  Cgypt*  According  to  the  ancient  writers,  the 
frmtfolDeiB  of  Babylonia  exceeded  that  of  Egypt.  Ass>^a 
aad  BalqfkMaia  were  the  wealthiest  countries  of  antiquity^ 
oad  Mjanpotamia  wils  the  richest  part  of  the  great  Persian 
Empire.  Pema'a  wealth  was  chiefly  Babylonian  wealth. 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  Bagdad  arose  among  the  Babylonian 
tniDS*  and  between  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  it  had 
MjmMM  tnhabitants,  60,000  baths,  80,000  bazaars,  etc. 
It  was  the  eapital  of  the  gigantic  .4rab  Empire^  the  wealth 
of  vUdi  was  founded  upon  the  flourishing  agriculture  of  the 
Bibylooiaii  plain* 

In  okkia  tim^  Babylonia  was  perfectly  irrigated, 
tbe  Turks»  the  wonderful  system  of  canals  fell 
oqi^eet.  The  Babylonian  plain  became  partly 
and  partly  a  swamp.  Mesopotamia,  whicht 
oldci]  iimest       the  most  densely  populated  part 
tbe  world,  h  at  present  tbe  most  sparsely  peopled 
of  llie  Turkisb  Empire.  All  Mesopotamia  has 
only  two  nxillion  inhabitants,  or  fourteen 
per  iquaj^  mUe,  and  it  could  support  thirty 
mSIicm  people. 
Ettropean  diplomacy  for  ten  years  and  the  chief 
of  this*  war  have  to  do  with  the  questions  in- 
ill  Asiatic  Turkey.  Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  natural, 
UBinvadable  fortre^H,  but  a  fortress  that  is  self- 
as  to  food  and  military  supplies.  \VhJJe 
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Asiatic  Turkey  has  the  natural  resources  to  support 
an  enormous  population,  and  while  its  relation  be- 
tween the  three  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
gives  it  a  strategic  position  that  cannot  be  overrated, 
it  must  be  understood  that  in  itself  it  is  very  easily 
defended.  Its  land  frontiers  are  protected  by  vast 
waterless  deserts  or  lofty  mountain  ranges.  Its  water 
frontiers,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Red 
Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  complete  its  boundaries,  so  as 
to  give  it  the  advantage  of  being  an  island. 

It  is  the  seat  of  power  to  control  the  Mohammedan 
world.  Whatever  may  be  in  the  minds  of  the  states- 
men of  Europe,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  all  other 
questions  involved  in  the  great  war  are  minor  com- 
pared to  the  future  of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

Quite  recently  both  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Sazonov 
have  stated  definitely  that  Russia  and  England  have 
agreed  as  to  all  the  questions  involved  in  the  Near 
East,  including  their  respective  intentions  as '  to 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

In  the  ''Nineteenth  Century''  for  June,  1916,  Ellis 
Barker  continues:  — 

Asiatic  Turkey  is  a  natural  fortress  which  possesses  vast 
possibilities  for  attack,  for  it  borders  upon  some  of  the  most 
valuable  and  most  vulnerable  positions  in  the  world,  and  it 
is  able  to  dominate  them  and  to  seize  them  by  a  surprise 
attack.  In  the  north  it  can  threaten  the  rich  Caucasian 
provinces  of  Russia  and  their  oil  fields,  with  Tiflis,  Batum, 
Baku.  From  its  six  hundred  miles  of  Black  Sea  coast  it 
can  attack  the  rich  Russian  Black  Sea  provinces,  with 
the  Crimea,  Odessa,  Nikolaeff,  and  Kherson.  It  can  easily 
strike  across  the  narrow  Bosphorus  at  Constantinople. 
Toward  the  west  of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  easy  reach  of  it,  lie 
the  beautiful  Greek  and  Italian  islands  in  the  £gean, 
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imli)  recently  belonged  to  Turkey,  and  lies  Greeoe 
ilirif.  which  for  centuries  was  a  Turkish  possession.  West 
of  Turkish  Syria  lie  the  Suez  Canal,  £gypt»  Eiythea,  and 
tJbie  Itmlian  and  French  colonies  of  North  Africa, 

A.  powerful  Asiatic  Turkey  can  obviously  dominate  not 
itSf  the  Bosphonis*  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Suez  Canal, 
but  the  very  narrow  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  near  Aden, 
And  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf  near  Muscat,  as  welL  It  must 
alio  aol  be  fotgolten  that  only  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tua»  A  ilrelch  of  country  under  the  nominal  rule  of  weak 
aod  decadent  Persia,  separates  Asiatic  Turkey  from  the 
llBgTT  frontier.  It  b  clear  that  Asiatic  Turkey,  lying  in  the 
mtar  cf  the  <dd  world,  is  at  the  same  time  a  natural  for- 
iMii  of  the  potest  defensive  strength  and  an  ideal  base 
lor  a  fttrpdae  atlack  upon  southern  Russia^  Constantinople, 
Iha  ifTgrin  Isla^cb,  Greece,  the  Suez  Canals  Egypt,  Persia, 
Aff|^liifiH""i  and  India. 

Aiiiitir  Turkey  is  economically  very  important^  not  only 
biCTttit  it  is  pc^ibte  to  increase  enormously  its  stunted 
power  of  production,  but  also  because,  with  the  building  of 
MtSmwgfBw  ao  toormous  passenger  and  goods  traffic  may  be 
dmlopail  on  the  direct  line  which  connects  Central  Europe 
wHli  India  and  China  via  Asia  Minor.  The  intercourse  be- 
Iwcm  East  and  Weat  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  Suez  Canal 
toaflc  canie  tn  1870  to  4S0,OW  tons  net.  In  IB76  it  came  to 
WM^TTl  tons,  in  188^  to  5,074,808  tons,  in  1901  to  lO>8iS,- 
•iw,  and  in  to  m>S75A20  tons  net.  The  geographical 
pfliitiop  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  shortest  trade  route  connect- 
tim  East  with  the  West,  which  gave  wealth  to  Phtfinicia, 
wluch  nmde  Sidon  and  Tyre  the  merchants  of  the  an- 
wotM  and  the  founders  of  a  far-flung  sea-€mpire»  mmy 
earicb  its  inhabitants. 

Wliai  a  fundamental  change  in  the  strategical 
of  this  region  might  imply  for  GrcM  Britain 
wtU  €XpnB3ed  by  so  eminent  and  impartial  an 
rr!ty  ma  A.  T.  Mahan^  when  he  said,  in  bis 
Eetroaprct  and  Proispcct {lim) :  — 
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The  control  of  the  Persian  Gulf  by  a  foreign  state  of  con* 
siderable  naval  potentiality,  a  "'fleet  in  being*'  there,  based 
upon  a  strong  military  port,  would  reproduce  the  relations 
of  Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  and  Malta  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
would  flank  all  the  routes  to  the  Farther  East,  to  India  and 
to  Australia,  the  last  two  actually  internal  to  the  Empire, 
regarded  as  a  political  system;  and,  although  at  present 
Great  Britain  unquestionably  could  check  such  a  fleet,  it 
might  well  require  a  detachment  large  enough  to  affect  seri- 
ously the  general  strength  of  her  naval  position. . .  .  Con- 
cessions in  the  Persian  Gulf,  whether  by  positive  formal 
arrangement,  or  by  simple  neglect  of  the  local  commercial 
interests  which  now  underlie  political  and  military  control, 
will  imperil  Great  Britain's  naval  situation  in  the  Farther 
East,  her  political  position  in  India,  her  commercial  interests 
in  both,  and  the  Imperial  tie  between  herself  and  Australia. 

The  "Times  Current  History"  (vol.  vi,  p.  7S1)  re- 
prints  a  short  article  by  Dr.  Paul  Rohrbadi,  entitled 
"On  the  Road  to  India."  Dr.  Rohrbach  says  in  part: 

By  getting  control  of  Egypt,  England,  on  the  one  hand» 
greatly  strengthened  her  position  as  a  world-power,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  she  made  herself  vulnerable  on  land.  It  was 
supposed  before  that  England's  weak  spot,  her  tendon  of 
Achilles,  was  India.  But  after  she  proved  during  the  Boer 
War  that  she  could  transport  an  army  of  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  over  great  distances  by  sea,  and  keep  them 
supplied,  the  probability  waned  of  a  Russian  attack  on 
India.  Russia  could  hardly  transport  over  the  di£5cult 
moimtain  roads  of  the  Pamirs  and  Afghanistan  the  number 
of  men  required  for  overrunning  India,  even  if  she  had  at 
the  outset  the  sympathies  of  a  part  of  the  natives. 

But  it  is  otherwise  with  Egypt.  From  the  earliest  days  to 
which  we  can  go  back  in  history,  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  from 
the  first  of  the  Pharaohs,  have,  on  account  of  the  geographical 
peculiarities  of  the  frontier  between  Asia  and  Africa,  always 
tried  to  strengthen  their  hold  on  their  dominions  by  getting 
control  of  the  territories  lying  on  the  other  side  of  the 
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of  Sues  —  Palestine  and  Syria.  And  strong  Asiatic 
eo^iim,  for  their  pmrU  who  numbered  Syria  among  their 
ham  coveted  Egypt.  As  soon  as  England  ac- 
EgSflll  it  was  incumbent  upon  her  to  guard  against 
mioe  bom  Asia.   Such  a  danger  apparently  arose 
TuAxYp  i»i^ened  by  her  last  war  with  Russia  and 
dtfkolt  condiUons  at  home>  began  to  turn  to  Germany 


,  now  wmt  has  come  and  England  is  reaping  the  crops 
vbicll  ihe  has  sown.  England,  not  we,  desired  this  war. 
She  knows  thk,  despite  all  her  hypocritical  talk»  and  she 
team  thaJL^  as  soon  as  connection  is  established  along  the 
1-Budap€st-Sofia-Constantinople  line,  the  fate 
1  may  be  decided.  Through  the  Suez  Canal  goes  Uie 
route  to  all  the  lands  surrounding  the  Indian  Ocean,  and* 
by  way  of  Singapore,  to  the  western  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
two  worlds  together  have  about  900,000,000  inhab- 
more  than  half  the  population  of  the  universe,  and 
Bcs  in  a  oontrotling  position  in  their  midst.  Should 
lose  the  Sues  Canal,  she  wUl  be  obliged,  unlike  the 
tn  control  of  that  waterway,  to  use  the  long  route 
I  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  depend  on  the  good-will 
if  SoQtii  African  Boers.  The  majority  among  the  latter 
t  aol  the  tune  iriews  as  Botha. 


The  SoctaUst  "Leipziger  Volkszeitung^'  declared 
Binrch,  191  It  that  '*the  new  situation  shortly  to 
he  Grated  tn  Asia  l^ltnor  would  hasten  the  break-up 
of  the  British  Empire,  which  was  already  beginning 
to  totter/* 

In  •*IHe  Neuc  Zeit"  for  June  2,  1911,  Herr  Karl 
RftdekMid:  — 


The  fftrengibening  of  Gemmn  Imperialism,  the  first  sue* 
of  which,  attaiped  with  «o  much  effort,  is  the  Bagdad 
mfi  the  vietor>'  of  the  rrvolutionary  party  in  Turkey; 
»ect  of  a  Diodern  revolutionary  movement  in  India, 
vkieli,  of  cooTfle,  must  be  regarded  as  a  very  different  thing 
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from  the  earlier  scattered  risings  of  industrial  tribes;  the 
movement  toward  nationalization  in  Egypt;  the  beginning 
of  reform  in  Egypt; — all  this  has  raised  to  an  extracmlin- 
ary  degree  the  poUtical  significance  of  the  Bagdad  Railway 
question. 

The  Bagdad  Railway  being  a  blow  at  the  interests  of 
English  Imperialism,  Turkey  could  entrust  its  construc- 
tion only  to  the  German  company,  because  she  knew  that 
Germany's  army  and  navy  stood  behind  her,  which  fact 
makes  it  appear  to  England  and  Russia  inadvisable  to  exert 
too  sensitive  a  pressure  upon  Turkey. 

In  the Akademische  BlStter"  of  June  1>  1911»  Pro- 
fessor R.  Mangelsdorf ,  another  recognized  authority 
on  German  policy  and  politics,  wrote:  — 

The  political  and  military  power  an  organized  railway 
system  will  confer  upon  Turkey  is  altogether  in  the  interest 
of  Germany,  which  can  obtain  a  share  in  actual  economic 
developments  only  if  Turkey  is  independent;  and,  besides, 
any  attempt  to  increase  the  power  and  ambition  of  Eng- 
land, in  any  case  oppressively  great,  is  thereby  effectively 
thwarted.  To  some  extent,  indeed,  Turku's  construction  of 
a  railway  Sfystem  is  a  threat  to  England,  for  it  means  that 
an  attack  on  the  most  vulnerable  part  of  the  body  of  Eng- 
land's world-empire,  namely,  Egypt,  comes  well  within  the 
bounds*  of  possibiUty. 

Professor  Charles  Seymour,  of  Yale  University,  in 
his  accurate  and  comprehensive  book,  *'The  Diplo- 
matic Background  of  the  War,"  says:  — 

The  Bagdad  Railway  was  designed  so  as  to  connect  Haldar 
Pasha,  one  of  the  Asiatic  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  with 
one  of  the  harbors  conceded  to  Germany  on  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

The  railway  was  to  follow  the  route  of  Cyrus  and  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  the  "  Anabasis,"  over  the  Taurus  and  down  into 
the  plains  of  Mesopotamia.  Two  branch  railways  of  the 
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oliMtl  impoftaiiee  w^ere  deetired  by  the  Germao  company: 
the  one  wu  tlie  most  direct  trade  mute  to  Smyrna ;  the  other 
oocmectioti  with  the  port  of  Alexandretta.  Further- 
Bare,  the  GemwiB  later  obtained  the  concession  of  the  line 
to  run  between  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Mecca,  the 
whieh  would  naturally  be  taken  by  all  ^loslem  piU 
pisft.  Even  the  Holy  Land  will  radiate  from  Mecca  to 
rtMgfiiitin<i|ili .  and  from  Sm>Tfia  to  the  Persian  Gulf* 
Om  lomiiius  wiU  be  within  twelve  hours  of  Egypt,  another 
leraMttBt  will  be  within  four  days  of  Bombay. 

Tim  oomstttution  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  Company  may 
be  Mad  to  be  an  event  of  the  first  importance  in  the  history 
EufupMti  diplomacy.  It  was  the  first  step  in  Germany's 
mifcaMlm  policy  which  was  designed  to  win  for  German 
inilBi  oDmplete  economic  control  over  the  Turkish  do- 
■UoM  ud  iiltimatel3p%  possibly,  a  poUtical  protectorate; 
Gerauuqr  w«i  to  add  to  her  sway  the  ancient  empire  of 
jWirtfimii  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  of  CymB  and  Haroun 
al  RMchid/*  Am&  Minor  and  Mesopotamia  are  districts 
vUeli  haire  been  among  the  most  prosperous  and  productive 
m  Ibe  whole  woM. 

If  Gerayuqr  ma  to  carry  her  M^opotamian  and  Turkish 
pQKqr  to  laoeciWi  another  aspect  of  the  Near  Eastern  ques^ 
tin  cuumined  ber  very  closely,  namely,  the  position  of  the 
migpcaimt  BaUcaji  States.  Should  those  nations  become 
pom-rful  and  diploma Ueally  autonomous  the  security  of  the 
path  frum  Gentmi^'  to  Constantinople  would  be  threatened. 
Ikey  muH^  therefore,  be  subjected  to  the  domination  of 
Qmmmnf*  or  brttar  stiD»  to  that  of  Germany's  ally,  Austria; 
lor  Aae^ia  haa  always  had  greater  success  than  Germany  in 
deabig  wilk  the  Slavs.  In  no  event  could  the  Slavs  he  al* 
loved  to  oontrol  the  Balkans,  lest  Germaoy's  communica- 
tioM  wiih  Asia  Minor  be  cut.  Thus,  a  regenerated  Turkey 
■Ml  gmtfil  the  Slrmiis  while  Austria  dominated  the  Balkans. 
Witli  her  ally,  Austria,  supreme  on  the  Danube*  and  her 
fricBd,  Turkey,  in  control  of  the  Dardajiellet,  Germany 
wtlfik  liaeniiiMj  hope  to  be  master  of  n  sweep  of  territory 
9M$mduig  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  She 
vorfd  ent  Bittsta  limn  ber  Mediterranean  tnide.  hold  the 
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shortest  route  to  the  East,  and  threaten  the  position  of 
the  British  in  Egypt  and  India. 

Asiatic  Turkey  dominates  the  three  continents  of 
the  Eastern  Hemisphere  where  live  ninety  per  cent  of 
the  human  race.  In  control  of  its  resources,  economic 
and  military,  Germany  would  become  the  dominating 
world-power.  It  is  the  center  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  and  Pan-Islamism,  supported  by  Germany, 
would  get  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  Turks  have  gifts  neither  for  government  nor  for 
industrial  organization;  Turkey  can  exist  only  as  a 
vassal  ally  of  some  other  power.  Some  other  power,  or 
powers,  will  inevitably  dominate  and  develop  this 
most  valuable  region,  valuable  largely  because  the 
control  of  Asiatic  Turkey  means  a  long  step  toward 
world-power.  Germany  and  Turkey  are  at  present  in 
close  economic  and  military  alliance. 

Of  especial  interest,  therefore,  was  my  interview 
with  Talaat  Bey,  the  dictator  of  Turkey.  He  impressed 
me  as  a  man  of  absolute  force,  of  tremendous  energy 
and  executive  ability.  The  picture  of  Turkey  and 
Islamism  as  seen  to-day  by  the  Turks  never  before 
has  seemed  so  promising.  Turkey  is  no  longer  the 
Sick  Man  of  Europe,  but  a  people  yoimg,  energetiCt 
ambitious.  This  impression  I  received  from  Talaat 
Bey. 

After  two  long  interviews  with  this  distinguished 
man,  I  submitted  to  him,  in  writing,  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. These  questions  were  answered  after  careful 
cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment, aided  by  experts.  The  document  thus  prepared 
was  sent  to  the  Turkish  Embassy  in  Berlin,  thence  to 
the  German  Foreign  OflBce,  and  after  several  days' 
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deliberation  was  finally  given  to  me  intact,  in  writingp 
im  Englbht  just  as  it  bad  left  the  bands  of  Talaat  Bey. 
Itj  statements  were  as  follows:  — 

SjXiwiDg  thai  railways  are  the  basis  of  all  IdndB  of  eco- 
industrial,  coaimercial,  as  well  aa  agricultural  pro- 
a&d  amog  that  our  present  railways  are  not  sufficient 
far  our  military  and  commercial  purposes,  we  intend  to  build 
a  BOttpktc  network  of  railways  over  all  parts  of  the  c^un^ 
tiy*  AD  b%  cities  will  be  joined  to  the  different  seaports. 
Thw  om  isii^^l,  agricultural,  and  industrial  products  will 
an  easy  exit  to  the  outer  world.  Up  till  oow  railw^ay 
have  been  used  by  certain  powers  as  political 
independence.  Now  we  are  fighting  for  a 
oomfilete  tmkpeiidence  and  for  national  existence;  and* 
ta  be  Qiaiters  of  our  domain,  we  intend  to  buy  all 

■a  opportunities  arise. 
»t  b  an  autocioiuous  vilayet  of  the  Ottoman  empire; 
win  have  all  the  rights  bestowed  on  her  of  self-go\*em- 
with  a  canstitution.  It  will  be  the  same  to  our  empire 
HaogaiT  to  Aysljia. 

T^ipoii  was  a        of  our  empire  which  was  captured  in  a 
by  Italy «  Italy  having  not  handed  over  our 
tide  and  declaring  war  on  the  other  side,  we 
oar  tieaty  with  her  as  nil  and  will  make  Tripoli  an- 
Eg|^  under  the  rule  of  Sheikh  Senussi. 

aiao  be  made  like  Egypt  or  Tripoli. 
Allien,  Moroopo«  and  Sahara  being  Moslem  land,  we 
to  bee  them  from  the  foreign  yoke  if  it  shall  be  possi- 
ilberwise«  we  will  do  our  best  to  insure  their  national, 
ud  religious  rights,  and  by  so  doing  lessen  their 

.  betog  a  ttster  eountiy  and  natural  ally  of  Turkey* 
I  to  m  her  independent,  strong,  prosperous,  and  pro* 
We  will  help  her  by  all  pos^iible  means  and  do  our 
to  protect  her  rights  and  integrity, 

being  an  eastern  country  and  ha^ong  more  than 
1,000  of  ^lonlenui,  we  wLnh  to  see  her  inde[iendent« 
regaining  ber  old  glories.  We  are  doing  our  best 
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to  insure  to  this  country  all  national,  religious,  political 
freedom  and  aspiration. 

We  want  to  put  our  empire  on  the  same  footing  as  any 
other  European  power  in  regard  to  military,  educational, 
industrial,  and,  more  than  anything  else,  moral  progress. 

The  progress  of  Islam  in  Africa  is  a  natural  phenomenon^ 
showing  the  vitality  of  Islam.  It  is  done  without  any  mis- 
sionary effort.  It  emancipates  the  ignorant  people  from  the 
darkness  of  brutality  to  civilization.  Our  Sheik-ul-Islam  will 
be  doing  humanity  a  great  good  and  a  great  service  to  Islam 
if  he  will  form  a  missionary  body  to  propagandize  Islam  in 
Africa  and  turn  the  heathen  into  true  believers. 

These  were  no  empty  words;  they  expressed  the 
assured  policy  of  Turkey,  strengthened  by  her  eco- 
nomic and  military  alliance  with  Germany  and  her 
allies. 

The  interests  of  Russia  in  regard  to  the  Bosphorus 
and  Asia  Minor  are  antagonistic  to  those  of  Germany 
and  Turkey.  Germany's  splendid  dream  of  an  Eastern 
Empire  demands  the  control  of  the  route  from  Berlin, 
through  Constantinople  to  Basra.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wheat-fields  in  the  Black  Sea  region  it  is  a 
vital  necessity  for  Russia  to  control  Constantinople 
and  the  Bosphorus.  I  asked  Professor  Rohrbach,  who 
is  the  great  authority  on  matters  involving  Russia  and 
Germany,  how  it  would  be  possible  to  safeguard 
Russia's  interests  with  Germany  in  control  of  the 
Bosphorus.  He  replied  very  clearly  that  the  interests 
of  Germany  and  Russia  were  so  opposed  to  each  other 
that  it  was  impossible  to  meet  the  needs  of  both,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  German  civilization  was  superior  to 
Russian  civilization  Russia's  interests  must  be  sacri- 
ficed, rather  than  Germany's. 

In  his  book  on  "The  Bagdad  Railway"  (Berlin, 
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1911).  Professor  Robrbach  summamed  its  military 
md  political  possibilities  as  follows:  — 

A  direct  Attack  upon  England  across  the  North  Sea  is 
mi  at  the  question;  the  prospect  of  a  German  tavasion  of 
is  m  fantastic  dream.  It  ie  neces^ry  to  discover 
'  oonibttiatiaii  to  order  to  hit  England  in  a  vnilncrable 
amd  htre  wt  ctmte  U>  the  point  where  the  relatioiiskip  of 
'  Id  Turkey,  and  the  conditums  premiling  in  Turkep^ 
r  qf  dsdswB  imporiatwe  for  Gmmm  fafdgn  poUcyt  based 
r  it  upim  mddtfulness  in  the  direction  of  England.  .  .  • 
be  attacked  and  nmrtally  wounded  by  land 
I  Europe  only  in  one  place,  —  Egypt.  The  loss  of  Egypt 
.  for  England  not  only  the  end  of  lier  dominiun 
ibe  Stiec  Canal  and  of  her  connections  with  India  and 
Eftstf  but  would  probably  entail  the  loss  al^  of  her 
in  Central  and  East  /Vfrica.  The  conquest  of 
liy  a  Mohammedan  power  like  Turkey  w  ould  also 
England's  hold  aver  her  sixty  million  ^lohammedan 
in  India^  t)esides  prejudicing  her  relations  with 
tan  and  Persia,  Turkey,  however,  can  never  dream 
rcring  Eg>*pt  until  she  is  mistress  of  a  developed 
mhrmy  «>'^tem  in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  and  until,  through 
Ike  pfogw  of  the  Anatolian  Railway  to  Bagdad,  she  is  in 
a  poBitinti  to  withstand  an  attack  by  England  upon  Meso* 
- .  *  Tbe  stronger  Turkey  grows,  the  more  danger- 
sbe  become  for  England.  .  .  .  Egypt  is  a  prize 
for  Turkey  woidd  be  well  worth  the  risk  of  taking 
with  Germany  in  a  war  with  England.  The  -poliey  of 
Turkeift  tthich  is  mm  pursued  by  Germany^  has  no 
abjtei  but  the  desire  to  e^eti  on  insurance  against  the 
'    a  wm  wOh  England. 

Nem^  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  breaks,  which 
I  mttm  be  6ni&bedi  there  is  a  direct  connection  from 
t  through  Constantinople*  by  rail,  almost  to  the 
KS  Cjutal  mid  to  Bagdad* 

la  his  new  edition  of  "Imperial  Germany**  Prince 
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von  Billow,  ex-Chanoellor  of  the  German  Empire^ 

says: — 

The  Bagdad  Railway  scheme  was  a  result  of  the  Emperor's 
journey  to  Palestine  in  1898,  a  very  few  months  after  the 
first  Navy  Bill  was  passed,  and  this  was  in  every  respect 
successful.  It  threw  open  to  German  influence  and  Grerman 
enterprise  a  field  of  activity  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Persian  Gulf,  on  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
and  along  their  banks,  which  can  hardly  be  surpassed  for 
fertility  and  for  its  great  possibilities  of  development  in  the 
future.  The  Bagdad  Railway  has  already  proved  to  be  of 
military  value,  for  it  enabled  Turkey  to  send  reinforcements 
to  Mesopotamia  in  time  to  stop  the  English  on  their  march 
to  Bagdad,  and  to  inflict  sensible  defeats  upon  them.  After 
eighteen  months  the  English  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
entering  Bagdad.  *'Ce  ne  sont  pas  seulement  les  forces 
turques  operant  en  M&sopotamie  qui  se  ravitaiUent  par  cette 
voie,"  was  the  plaint  of  the  Temps''  after  the  first  Eni^ish 
reverse  at  Kut-el-Amara;  ^'mais  toute  action  turoo-alle- 
mande  en  Perse  repose  sur  cette  communication,  qui  relie 
Constantinople  k  Ispahan."  The  Bagdad  Railway  also 
restores  the  route  by  which  trade  from  Europe  to  India  and 
from  India  to  Europe  once  passed.  By  means  of  a  rational 
irrigation  of  the  districts  through  which  it  passes,  this  terri- 
tory can  once  more  be  made  the  paradise  it  was  in  ancient 
times.  If  one  can  speak  of  boundless  prospects  anywhere^ 
it  is  in  Mesopotamia,  not  only  on  account  of  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  oil-fields,  which  for  the  most  part  lie  near  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  but  in  every  respect. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  about  German  liter- 
ature of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  is  the  frank  revela-  > 
tion  of  policies  calculated  to  alarm  other  nations.  Thus 
several  military  writers  of  high  authority  mentioned 
the  plan  of  invading  France  by  way  of  Belgium.  I 
quote  a  very  suggestive  statement  by  Count  Revent- 
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rho  in  **Deutsdilands  Auswltrtige  PoUtik'*  (Sd 
editioQf     340)  bj^b:  — 

ll  hmd  so  nafavorable  effect,  and  created  difGcuItles,  that 
itielf  the  object  and  the  importance  of  the 
!  Rftilway  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  to  some  extent 
■a  ioooiTrcl  md  a  very  exaggerated  maaner.  As  early  as 
tlie  besiniiiiig  of  the  new  century  people  talked  openly, 
witli  a  triumph  which  far  anticipated  events,  of  the  railway 
vkich  would  threaten  India  and  render  possible  a  Turkish 
atrasioQ  ol  Egypt.  A  German  war  station  would  arise  on 
Ike  Perm]!  Gatf,  and  the  superfluous  Gcrmaii  population 
would  be  settled  in  Mesopotamia*  Id  this  direction  we 
Bttde  great  mistakes  through  ill-advised  methods  of 
jMppnganda.  The  more  quietly  the  Bagdad  Railway  was 
built  the  lietter*  It  was  certainly  true  that  it  would  be 
ponibfe*  after  the  network  of  railwa}- s  had  been  completed. 
Id  aiftke  of  Turkey  a  dangerous  menace  against  Egypt  and 
but  that  sort  of  Uiing  ought  not  to  have  l>cen  said  so 
I  Great  Britain  still  was  in  a  position  to  hinder  and  to 
the  building  of  the  railway. 


Just  aa  the  enormoua  physical  resources  of  the 
Dailed  States  plus  the  inventions  of  the  nineteenth 
rendered  poissible  such  hitherto  ummagined 
as  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the 
fJstled  States  Steel  Corporation^  and  further  rendered 
it  poaaible  for  a  comparatively  small  group  of  men  to 
the  world  of  finance  and  industry,  so  these 
MBxemliom  plus  tlie  enormous  natural  resources 
the  Eaatrm  Hemisphere  bring  within  the  sphere  of 
politics  colossal  eombinations  of  nations  un- 
of  fifty  years  ago.  The  German  dream  of 
'oniinanee  would  be  largely  realized  by  an  alli- 
of  the  powers  fiom  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian 
GnU  (tpduding  abo  Salonika).   Germany  leads  the 
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world  in  agriculture.  East  of  Austria  agriculture  is 
primitive.  Therefore,  in  land  cultivation,  as  well  as  in 
the  application  of  modem  science  and  methods  to 
other  natural  resources,  there  are  the  greatest  imagin- 
able possibilities  for  development.  As  the  world  existed 
in  1914  there  was  nothing  impossible  in  this  dream  of 
world-dominion. 

Germany's  Turkish  policy  during  the  last  ten  years, 
before  the  war  had  changed  the  face  of  European  diplo- 
macy. I  will  study  this  matter  in  my  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  in 


T17HKE7  AKD  ANGIXH3ERMAN  REI.ATIONS  FHOM 
THE  BOiHl  WAR  TO  THE  EUROPEAN  WAR 
1899-1914 

Tbe  yemrs  from  1899  to  1914  wibieased  a  greater  revo* 
hatkm  in  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe  tlian  any  other  period  in  modero  historj\ 
The  m&in  causes  of  this  change  were  the  interests  of 
En^aod,  Germany,  and  Russia  in  Asiatic  Turkey. 

At  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  the  rela- 
tioQi  between  Engl^id  and  France  and  England  and 
Btttsta  were  unsettled  and  troublous.  The  relations 
between  Englatid  and  Germany  during  the  nineteenth 
century  were  matnly  friendly.  Up  to  1914  it  was  true 
that  England  and  Germany  were  probably  the  only 
two  great  European  powers  who  had  never  shed  a  drop 
frf  etch  other's  blood. 

Joieph  Chamberlain  in  a  public  speech  had  suggested 
an  alliaitce  between  England,  the  United  States,  and 
Germany.  In  an  address  in  the  Guildhall  in  1899, 
Lord  Saliibury  said :  — 

*  Thii  morniiig  yoii  halite  learned  of  the  arrangement  con- 
daded  bctwwagn  us  and  one  of  the  Continental  States,  with 
whon  more  than  with  others  we  have  for  years  maintained 
^^B^iaUietic  and  fricrndly  relations.  The  arrangement  b 
wbmrn  aD  lalerestiiig  an  indication  that  our  relations  with 
the  German  nation  arc  all  that  we  could  desire* 

In  1808  England  and  France  were  on  the  verge  of 
over  the  Fashoda  affair.  In  that  year,  after  four* 
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teen  years  of  preparation.  Kitchener  had  reconquered 
the  Soudan  which  had  been  overrun  and  devastated 
by  the  Mahdi.  When  he  reached  Fashoda,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  he  found  Lieutenant  Marchand  with  a 
French  expedition  in  possession.  li  France  had  con- 
firmed her  conquest  of  the  Upper  Nile,  it  would  have 
been  a  serious  disaster  to  England's  African  enterprise. 
This  caused  a  dangerous  crisis  that  brought  France 
and  England  to  the  verge  of  war. 

France  was  very  bitter  after  diplomacy  had  decided 
in  Great  Britain's  favor,  and  diuing  the  Boer  War 
(which  began  October,  1899)  there  was  in  France  a 
press  campaign  directed  against  Great  Britain  as  bitter 
as  any  in  the  belligerent  press  of  to-day.  The  press  in 
Germany  was  almost  as  bitter  as  the  French  press. 
England  was  amazed  and  appalled  at  the  hostility 
of  public  opinion  expressed  by  the  newspapers  in 
nearly  all  countries,  including  the  United  States. 

As  one  result  of  the  situation  produced  by  the  Boer 
War,  England  made  an  alliance  with  Japan,  January 
SO,  1902.  This  was  to  safeguard  her  imperial  interests 
in  the  East. 

The  South  African  problems  were  settled  in  such  a 
fashion  as  to  make  the  Union  of  South  Africa  one  of 
the  most  loyal  of  the  self-governing  nations  of  the 
British  Empire. 

In  1904  England  and  France  composed  their  differ- 
ences,— largely  colonial.  The  main  provisions  of  this 
treaty  of  April  30, 1904,  dealt  with  Egypt  and  Morocco. 
France  withdrew  her  opposition  to  England's  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  and  England  withdrew  her  opposing 
claims  to  Morocco. 

But  while  this  treaty  led  to  a  friendship  that  was 
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almott  mn  alliance  between  England  and  France,  it 
eraacd  great  hosiilHy  between  England  and  Germany* 
Count  Revcntlow.  in  his  last  book,  "The  Vampire 
«l  the  Continent/'  gives  Germany's  feeling  in  these 

lUidifttaadiBg  between  Prance  and  England  was  an 
of  tlie  hi^iest  importance  in  the  history  of  tbe  world. 
The  ronwniion  of  1904  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  all 
the  colon iml  quarrels  between  England  and  France,  The 
vurk  of  tiqtiidatioti,  begun  in  1899^  was  finished  five  years 
klcr<  Bismarek  hud  understcMxl,  by  a  skillful  handling  of 
AfriesD  oolonial  problems,  how  to  prevent  a  rapprochement 
heiwmen  the  two  Western  Powers;  especially  had  he  under- 
gUiod  the  «Ji  of  keeping  the  Egyptian  question  —  that  chief 
boMof  eootention  —  aUve*  Fourteen  years  after  Bismarck*s 
departme.  the  last  «eed^  of  dissension  sowed  by  this  poBcy 
qf  hh  wtn  dug  up  and  destroyed. 

I  mil  now  trace  another  cause  of  the  divergence  of 
and  German  interests. 

Cmmany*s  Anemic  dreim 
Binafdc*!  mind  wa«  filled  with  his  life-work.  He 
IttdotgBiiited  the  German  Empire;  he  had  nationaliml 
Uie  tmilwaya.  Besides  taking  from  France  territory 
vfcicli  quadrupled  the  iron>ore  production  of  Germany, 
ht  htd  taken  one  biltioo  dollars  in  cash.  He  had  little 
ialaat  in  tlie  Balkoos  or  the  East.  His  great  achieve' 
nent  had  exhausted  or  fulfilled  his  passion  for  aggran- 

Tlie  praent  Emperor  brought  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
Bttod  to  Gemtiaay'a  needs  and  growth.  Within  a  year 
aftd  a  half  of  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne,  he 
lua  firat  visit  to  a  European  capital  and  to  a 
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European  sovereign.  The  capital  was  Constantinople; 
the  sovereign  was  Abdul  Hamid. 

Nine  years  later,  in  1898,  the  German  Emperor 
made  his  second  visit  to  Constantinople,  a  voyage 
which  included  Palestine  and  visits  to  Jerusalem  and 
Damascus.  One  result  of  these  visits  was  the  securing 
of  concessions  that  led  to  the  Bagdad  Railway. 

The  German  Emperor  had  the  vision  of  Alexander 
and  Napoleon.  He  was  to  found  a  great  empire  in  the 
East.  Marschall  von  Bieberstein,  the  ablest  diplomat 
not  only  of  Germany  but  of  Europe,  represented  Grer- 
many  in  Turkey.  Germany  became  the  dominating 
European  power  in  Turkey.  The  foundations  for  a 
great  Eastern  Empire  were  well  and  successfully  laid 
by  Germany. 

England's  treaty  with  France  aroused  Germany, 
who  saw  her  interests  in  Morocco  menaced  and  above 
all  her  prestige  in  the  Mohammedan  world.  This  led 
to  the  German  Emperor's  voyage  to  Tangier  in  1905. 
The  effect  of  Russia's  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Japan  was 
now  felt  in  the  west  of  Europe.  France's  great  Eastern 
ally  was  out  of  the  ring  indefinitely. 

The  importance  of  the  Emperor's  voyage  in  relation 
to  Asiatic  Turkey  is  clearly  explained  by  Prince  von 
Btilow,  as  follows:  — 

In  November,  1898,  the  Emperor  William  II  had  said  in 
Damascus:  The  three  hundred  million  Mohammedans  who 
live  scattered  over  the  globe  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  the 
German  Emperor  will  be  their  friend  at  all  times."  In 
Tangier  the  Emperor  had  declared  emphatically  in  favor 
of  the  integrity  of  Morocco.  We  should  have  completely 
destroyed  our  credit  in  the  Mohammedan  world,  if  so  soon 
after  these  declarations  we  had  sold  Morocco  to  the  French. 
Our  Ambassador  in  Constantinople,  Freiherr  von  Marschall, 
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mid  to  aae  mi  the  time:  **  II  we  sacrifice  Morocco  in  spite  of 
DuDMcns  and  Tangier,  we  shall  at  one  felt  swoop  lose  our 
IHMtitMl  to  Turkey  and  therefure  all  udvaiiUiges  and  pros- 
P«cIb  Unt  wc  hmv^  painfully  acquired  by  the  labor  of  many 

As  1  have  .shown,  the  advantages  and  prospects  in 
^yiatac  Turkey  were  regarded  as  utterly  vital  to  Ger- 

WmGermMuy  had  dreams  also  of  a  great  African  Empire, 
but  her  chief  preoccupation  was  Asiatic  Turkey,  and 
the  voyage  of  Etoperar  Wilhelm  H  to  Morocco,  which 
to  many  seemed  spectacular,  was,  as  Yon  Btilow  ex- 
pbttUt  largely  in  behalf  of  Germany's  Asiatic  projects. 

Tlic  result  of  this  voyage  to  Morocco  w*as  the  Alge- 
ems  Conference  of  1906,  the  outcome  of  which  is  de- 
foibcd  somewhat  bitterly  by  Count  Reventlow  in  his 
MW  book,  "The  Vampire  of  the  Continent":  — 

AM  the  demands  of  the  German  representatives  at  the 
AlpMns  Cotifeftnee  were  rejected,  and  not  a  single  Power 
was  to  be  found  to  back  up  Germany  energetically.  Ger* 
name's  iiolstJOQ  was  so  complete  tbat  she  was  thankful  to 
Antiem  Hnpgary  when  the  letter's  representatives  declared 
Hl^Mttselvei  ready,  in  one  particularly  knotty  question!  to 
VVlBd  a  bridge  over  which  the  Germans  could  e^ect  an  honor* 
able  retreat.  The  ^Ugeciras  Act,  a  vety  voluminous  docu- 
ant,  wAJi  from  begiaDitig  to  end  a  complete  farce. 

The  Italians  were  also  to  be  found  at  Algeciras  among 
GmBangr's  adversanei;  the  same  was  the  case  ndth  nearly 
al  ^bm  smaBcr  European  States,  and  with  the  ITnited  States 
of  AfnenGS*  This  was  a  phenomenon*  the  importance  of 
which  eomiiletely  overdiadowed  that  of  the  Moroccan  quea* 
taoo  lakeo  by  tfjiclf.  With  extraordinary  skilly  rapidity,  and 
mugfrn  England's  sUtesmen  had  understood  how  suddenly 
icpcaaeot  the  German  Empire  as  the  dintiirlier  of  Euro* 
peace,  as  a  danger  to  France,  and  as  jealous  of  Great 
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Professor  Seymour  summarizes  the  results  of  the 
Algedras  Conference  in  these  words:  — 

On  none  of  the  crucial  issues  discussed  during  the  Confer- 
ence of  Algeciras  did  Germany  receive  the  support  of  the 
other  Powers.  .  .  . 

And  by  a  curious  irony,  Germany  in  demanding  the  Con- 
f  erence  of  Algeciras  had  brought  English  and  Russian  repre- 
sentatives together  upon  a  common  ground,  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  Anglo-Russian  accord. 

This  leads  us  to  the  Anglo-Russian  treaty  of  1907. 

In  a  sense  Russia  touches  the  interests  of  nearly  all 
nations  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Russia  impends  over 
Sweden,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkans, 
Constantinople  and  the  Bosphorus,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  Afghanistan,  Persia,  India,  China, 
and  Japan.  England's  foreign  policy  for  a  century  has 
been  largely  determined  by  India.  And  she  feared 
Russian  aggression  against  India. 

On  August  31, 1907,  a  treaty  between  England  and 
Russia  was  signed  which  removed  their  rivalries  in 
regard  to  the  long-pending  question  involving  their 
mutual  interests  in  Afghanistan,  Persia,  Thibet,  and 
brought  about  an  entente. 

The  Bosnian  Cbisis  of  1908 

We  now  come  to  the  so-called  Bosnian  crisis  of 
1908. 

By  the  famous  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina,  while  remaining  provinces  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  were  occupied  and  administered  by  Austria- 
Hungary.  The  change  in  the  Balkans  by  tiie  success 
of  the  Young  Turks  is  thus  described  by  Professor 
Seymour:  — 
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In  lOOBcaine  the  Young  Turk  Revolution,  which  led  Au»* 
Ifim  lo  a  fateful  sie|K  The  Youog  Turks  aimed  above  eveiy- 
lUng  at  a  r^ena^tion  of  their  countr^^'s  foreign  policy  and 
WtpfASfy  at  a  strengtbeoing  of  Turkish  power  in  the  Bal- 
kua.  Auiktrift  and  Gerniany  favored  a  strong  government  at 
Coostaiiltiiople,  since  Turkey  was  guarding  the  Dardanelles 
m  ^hof  uit£ffests.  Bui  a  Turkey  predominant  in  the  whole 
Peninsula  was  undesirable,  for  it  would  threaten 
Autfia'i  road  to  the  Adriatic  and  ^£gean<  Furthermore^ 
it  aecnied  likely  that  the  Young  Turks  would  not  hesitate 
to  demand  the  termination  of  Austrian  administration  in 
Bofipia  and  Uersegovina;  the  pro\inces  legally  belonged  to 
Tilrin^t  and  if  the  new  Government  should  i>rove  its  eapac* 
ity»  the  Porte  would  have  evei^  right  again  to  as;9UD]fi 
Sndi  a4nunistjation  over  them, 

Austria-Hungary  annexed  the  two  provinces.  This 
istarfered  witli  the  ambitions  of  Servia;  it  also  strength- 
wed  the  influence  of  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  Bal- 
kans, and  to  that  eartent  interfered  with  the  influence 
of  Rttfaia  in  the  Balkans.  Wliichever  group  of  nations 
eocttrola  the  Balkans  has  the  dominance  in  Turkey, 

Plirther^  it  was  a  direct  breach  of  a  treaty  made  by 
aO  Europe.  The  effect  of  this  treaty  violation  was  far- 
reaehtng.  Russia  protested  vigorously,  but  not  yet 
ha%'mg  recoveml  from  the  military  disasters  of  her 
wwF  with  Japan^  she  could  not  enforce  her  demands, 
alllioiii^  ftrongly  supported  by  France  and  England, 
Tlitt  was  tlie  first  conflict  between  the  Triple  Ailianee 
and  the  Triple  Entente,  Germany*s  position  is  clearly 
lold  by  Prince  von  BUlow  in  his  book»  Imperial 
Geniiaiiy*^  — 

final  aonexation  by  Auitria-Hungary  of  the  Provinoes 
of  Boaaia  and  Henseico^ina,  which,  in  accordance  with  the 
of  ibe  Beriin  Conip^sst  Austria  had  occupied  since 
fed  to  a  great  European  crmm*  .  .  . 
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In  my  speeches  in  the  Reichstag  I  made  it  quite  dear  that 
Germany  was  resolved  to  preserve  her  alliance  with  Austria 
at  any  cost.  The  German  sword  had  been  thrown  into  the 
scale  of  European  decision,  directly  in  support  of  our  Austro- 
Hungarian  ally,  indirectly  for  the  preservation  of  European 
peace,  and  above  all  for  the  sake  of  German  credit  and  the 
maintenance  of  our  position  in  the  world. 

Lord  Redesdale,  in  his  recently  published  memoirs, 
speaks  of  the  effect  on  King  Edward.  Lord  Redesdale 
happened  to  be  at  Balmoral  when  the  news  of  the 
Austrian  annexations  in  the  Balkans  reached  the  King. 
"No  one  who  was  there  can  forget/*  he  said,  "how  ter- 
ribly he  was  upset.  Never  did  I  see  him  so  moved.  .  .  • 
Every  word  that  he  uttered  that  day  has  come  true." 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  Bosnian 
crisis  of  1908  and  the  Servian  crisis  of  1914  which 
caused  the  war.  It  seems  to  me  that  Austria-Hungary 
expected  the  crisis  of  1914  to  take  the  course  of  the 
Bosnian  crisis  of  1908. 

E.  J.  Dillon,  chief  correspondent  of  the  London 
"Telegraph,*'  tells  of  the  views  of  San  Giuliano,  For- 
eign Minister  of  Italy  in  the  Servian  crisis  in  1914: — 

He  virtually  said  to  his  two  foreign  colleagues:  "Your 
policy  takes  account  of  two  alternatives  and  does  not  cover 
the  whole  ground  of  eventualities.  You  fancy  that  you  may 
succeed  in  imposing  your  will  on  Servia  to-day  as  you  did 
during  the  Bosnian  crisis,  and  that  if  you  fail  in  this  the  worst 
that  can  happen  is  that  Russia  will  take  Servians  part  and 
you  will  have  only  those  to  deal  with.  In  the  former  case 
you  will  have  exalted  your  horn  greatly  and  won  a  brilliant 
diplomatic  success;  in  the  latter  you  will  gather  military 
laurels  with  ease  and  certainty.  Pray  let  me  assure  you  that 
you  are  making  a  miscalculation.  Your  reading  of  tiie  inter- 
national situation,  which  has  changed  fundamentally  during 
these  few  years,  is  erroneous.  The  Entente  Powers  are  no 
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lottgir  in  tlie  mood  to  brook  arbitrary  acts  snd  ibey  will 
Qfpmt  jou  re^lutely.  Russia  will  certainly  take  Servia'a 
ptift*  and,  what  is  more  to  the  poiDtp  France  will  stand  by 
Baria  And  tf  Fraoce  is  involved  in  the  war  Bntain  wiU  not 
IcmTc  her  ta  the  lurc^b/' 

In  1909,  King  Edward  VII  visited  Berlin.  I  can 
gi^e  no  h^er  authority  as  to  the  German  idea  of  ibis 
▼ifliti  its  purposes  and  effects,  than  by  quoting  the 
voids  of  Prince  von  BtlloWt  then  German  Chancellor. 
He  said:  — 

In  the  winter  of  1909^  immediatety  after  the  Bosnian 
cnu  had  taken  a  decisive  tum^  King  Edward  ^' II  paid  a 
rait  lo  Ifaa  German  Emperor  and  Empress  in  I^rlin.  This 
vitil  psMed  off  in  a  luitisfactory  manner^  and  the  King  had  a 
hmrij  rooqition.  lie,  for  his  part,  succeeded  in  emphasizing 
the  {avorable  inipressicm  made  by  his  visit,  by  repeatedly 
iMi^S  opniiiDn  to  his  sincere  love  of  peace  iind  his  warm 
IriwMMiipi  letitinients  which  found  corroboration  soon  after 
in  tbe  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  the  Debate  on  the 
Adcbm  in  tbe  English  Parliament,  This  last  visit  of  King 
Edward  VII  arousetl  good  hope  for  the  future  and  shed  a 
pliliiat  light,  not  only  on  the  personal  relations  of  the  King 
wMh  Germany,  but  also  on  those  between  two  great  nations 
who  have  every  reaaon  to  respect  one  another,  and  to  vie 
vitb  each  other  amicably  in  the  work  of  peace.  Reactions 
Wtil^t,  of  course,  set  in«  In  point  of  fact  they  did.  Indeed, 
the  reaetum  in  the  summer  of  1911  was  somewhat  violent* 
Bat  the  attempt  to  extend  the  op[>osition  bet  ween  England 
and  Germany  into  a  system  of  combined  international  poI<^ 
ier.  W0]  hordty  be  replied,  and,  if  it  should  be,  it  will  once 
be  foiled  by  the  hard  facts  of  Continental  poliUcs»  of 
^t":  the  very  hardest  is  the  Triple  Alliance, 

Prince  %'on  BUlow  refers  to  the  Agadir  incident  of 
1911  when  ilif  Panther,  a  small  gunboat,  sutldonly  ap- 
peared oo  the  west  cuast  of  Morocco,  at  the  port  of 
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Agadir.  This  reopened  the  Morocco  questioa.  Eng- 
land at  this  time  strongly  supported  France,  and 
Uoyd  George,  in  a  speech  at  the  Mansion  House, 
warned  Germany  that  in  this  matter  she  must  reckon 
with  England.  The  Morocco  question  was  settled. 
Germany  and  France  each  made  concessions.  But 
certain  bitternesses  were  aroused  in  Germany. 

The  Haij>ane  Mission  of  1912 

Still  an  effort  was  made  to  heal  the  breach  between 
England  and  Germany. 

In  my  interview  with  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  in 
Berlin,  April,  1916,  he  spoke  with  considerable  fullness 
of  Lord  Haldane's  visit  and  the  effort  to  make  a  lasting 
agreement  between  Germany  and  England.  And  in 
August,  1916,  I  had  a  long  interview  with  Lord  £[al- 
dane  on  the  same  subject.  This  was  the  most  important 
attempt  up  to  that  time  to  secure  permanently  friendly 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  In  a  recently 
published  book  on  Lord  Haldane,  a  chapter  is  devoted 
to  his  visit  to  Berlin. 

The  author  informs  us  that  Lord  Haldane  has  read 
the  proofs  of  this  particular  chapter  and  has  com- 
mented upon  it  thus:  "In  no  point  is  it  inaccurate." 
As  the  narrative  is  in  many  details  new  and  is  given  to 
the  world  on  the  highest  authority  I  shall  quote  it  at 
some  length:  — 

After  the  Agadir  incident  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  strong 
speech  at  the  Mansion  House,  the  Kaiser  sent  a  private 
message  to  one  of  our  ministers  —  not  Lord  Haldane  —  by 
a  personal  friend  in  England,  suggesting  that  the  two  Cabi- 
nets should  confer. 

Instead  of  using  the  ordinary  means  of  diplomatic  com- 
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.  whieli  migltt  have  deepened  the  Kaiser's  suspt- 
dooM  and  appearrd  m  the  nature  of  a  rebuff » the  Government 
BOii  wiaeiy  decided  to  send  a  minister  who  spoke  the  Ger- 
MB  bagnage  v«y  perfectly^  who  was  perfectly  acquainted 
with  tlie  Kaiser  and  his  ciiief  ministers,  and  who  was  also 
veil  informed  ils  to  the  working  of  the  British  Foreign  OfiSce, 
hard  Baldane  was  cho^n  for  this  most  difficult  mission^ 
■ad  after  Sir  Edward  Gosehen,  the  British  Aiubasf^dor  in 
Bcrfkw  had  come  over  here  to  discuss  matters,  Ix>rd  Ilaldane, 
oiteBab^  as  a  private  citizen  interested  in  education,  set 
» for  Germany. 

I  H&ldane  arriv^ed  in  Berlin  on  February  8, 191£.  That 
!  imwrning  he  had  a  private  conversation  at  the  British 
'  with  the  German  Chancellor.  On  the  next  day  he 
'  the  German  Emperor  and  Admiral  von  TirpitE  together. 
1  OQ  tbe  Lhird  day  he  saw  the  Chancellor  again. 

poipoie  of  this  embassy,  as  we  know  now,  was  to 
why  good  relations  between  the  two  countries  had 
Iwopwi  overdoudedt  and  to  assure  the  German  Government 
that  the  British  policy  of  good- will  which  had  characterized 
iOng  Edward's  reign  still  persisled. 
It  ia  miderftocMj  that  in  his  opening  conversation  with  the 
r.  Lord  Ilalilane  esljiblisiied  a  most  friendly  confi- 
Dr.  von  Bethmann-UoUweg  declaring  with  absolute 
tfuth  that  for  two  and  a  half  yeai^  the  aim  of  hts  policy  had 
ban  to  oofne  to  some  agreement  with  England. 
Imd  Haldane  made  it  {>eHectIy  plain  to  the  Chancellor 
ibe  Triple  Alliance  had  given  Germany  tremendous 
and  that  any  increase  in  her  fighting  forces  was  a 
imf  amotti  naatter  for  other  powers.  So  far  as  we  know, 
tmi  Haldane  did  not  question  Germany's  right  to  increase 
i  but  it  is  known  that  he  asked  the  Chancellor 
'  whether  an  increase  in  the  German  navy,  which 
nqtiaitionably  be  met  by  a  double  increase  in  the 
idk  navy,  could  facilitate  friendly  relations.  The  whole 
ae  of  bia  negotiations  turned  on  that  point.  The  Chan- 
r  made  a  tentative  ptopoaal  «»n  tJie  subjec^t,  a  proposal 
K  bow  far  he  could  go  in  making  an  offer  to  spread  Gcr- 
I  ddpbutldilig  over  a  number  of  years;  in  the  mean  time 
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he  referred  to  a  particular  proposal  on  the  question  of 
British  and  Grerman  action  in  the  event  of  war  which  he  had 
already  made  to  the  British  Government. 

This  proposal,  we  now  know»  was  a  formula  of  absolute 
neutrality,  which  bound  both  parties  not  to  enter  into  any 
combination  against  each  other.  Lord  Haldane  pointed  out 
the  obvious  objections  to  the  wording  of  this  formula*  and 
suggested  the  British  Government's  alternative  of  mutual 
undertakings  against  all  combinations,  military  and  naval 
agreements,  and  plans  directed  to  the  purpose  of  aggression 
and  unprovoked  attack.  The  Chancellor  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  extent  of  this  counter-proposal. 

Lord  Haldane's  conversations  took  place  on  the  basis  that 
his  first  duty  as  representing  the  Government  here  was  to 
make  it  plain  that  he  could  only  speak  on  the  footing  that 
absolute  loyalty  to  the  ententes  with  France  and  Russia  must 
be  the  condition  of  any  further  progress  toward  an  under- 
standing with  the  German  Government.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  we  could  not  be  reckoned  on  as  neutrals  if  France  were 
attacked  or  if  the  neutrality  of  Bel^um  were  violated.  He 
also  insisted  that  if  Germany  entered  on  a  policy  of  increas* 
ing  her  naval  development  we  should  lay  down  two  keels  to 
every  one  she  laid  down. 

When  shortly  afterwards  she  proceeded  to  introduce  a 
new  Fleet  Law,  this  course  was  at  once  adopted,  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  British  Naval  Estimates,  which  were  increased 
from  thirty-six  millions  to  filty-one,  and  as  the  discussiras 
in  Parliament  show. 

The  most  authoritative  statement  as  to  Lord  Hal- 
dane's  mission  is  the  one  issued  September  1,  1915, 
by  the  British  Foreign  Oflfice,  from  which  I  quote  as 
follows:  — 

Early  in  1912  the  German  Chancellor  sketched  to  Lord 
Haldane  the  following  formula  as  one  which  would  meet  the 
views  of  the  Imperial  Government:  — 

1.  The  high  contracting  parties  assure  each  other  mutu- 
ally of  their  desire  of  peace  and  friendship. 
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iL  They  wiU  not  dUief  of  them  make  or  prepare  tn  moke 
90^  (unprcpvoked)  attack  upon  the  other,  or  join  in  any 
ac  dedgn  against  the  other  for  purposes  of 
,  or  become  puriy  to  any  plan  or  naval  or  military 
«lefprm  alooe  or  in  combination  with  any  other  power 
tamch  an  end,  aod  declare  not  to  be  bound  by  a^y 
<mmif6iiiicat* 

If  eittcT  of  the  high  contracting  parties  becomes  entan- 
^ed  tn  a  waj*  wtth  one  or  more  powers  in  which  it  cannot  be 
Hid  to  be  the  aggressor,  the  other  party  will  at  least  observe 
lowd  Iht  power  so  entangled  a  benevolent  neutrahty,  and 
w»  Ha  utmost  endeavor  for  the  ioealis^ation  of  the  con- 
fficL  If  cither  of  the  high  contracting  parties  is  forced  to  go 
to  war  by  obvious  provocation  from  a  third  party,  they  bind 
IfteaiaeK^  to  enter  into  an  exchange  of  views  concerning 
tfceir  attitude  in  such  a  conflict, 

4.  The  duty  of  neutrality  which  rises  out  of  the  preceding 
trticfe  haa  oo  application  in  so  far  as  it  may  not  be  reconcile 
iUa  Willi  erifting  agreements  which  the  high  contracting 
fmtim  hrnn  a]iea4y  made. 

J.  Tlie  T*%TTtg  of  new  agreements  which  render  it  impos* 
Ale  fur  eitlicr  ot  the  parties  to  observe  neutrality  toward 
Ibe  odier  beyond  what  ts  provided  by  the  preceding  limita- 
tioa  ia  cxdoded  tn  conformity  with  the  provisions  in  article 

i.  The  high  oontmcting  parties  declare  that  they  wiH  do 
al  in  their  power  to  prevent  diiferences  and  misunderstand* 
IBfP  afMng  between  either  of  them  and  other  powers. 

These  coDditionSt  although  in  appearance  fair  as  between 
the  parties,  would  have  b^n  gmsly  unfair  and  one-sided  in 
ihetr  operalkm.  Owmg  to  the  general  position  of  the  Euro- 
amd  the  treaty  engagements  by  which  they 
the  result  of  articles  4  and  5  would  have  t>een 
while  Gemiatiy  in  the  case  of  a  European  conflict 
have  remained  free  to  support  her  friends,  England 
have  been  forbtdden  to  raise  a  flnger  in  defense  of 


cxmld  arrange  without  difficulty  that  the  formal 
of  bodttilities  mbould  rest  with  Austria,  If  Au.^tria 
were  at  war*  Germany  would  support  Austria. 
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as  is  evident  from  what  occurred  at  the  end  of  July»  1914; 
while  as  soon  as  Russia  was  attacked  by  two  powers.  Fiance 
was  bound  to  come  to  her  assistance.  In  other  words*  the 
pledge  of  neutrality  offered  by  Germany  would  have  been 
absolutely  valueless,  because  she  could  always  plead  the 
necessity  of  fulfilling  her  existing  obligations  under  the 
Triple  Alliance,  as  an  excuse  for  departing  from  neutrality. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  such  departure,  however  serious  the 
provocation,  would  have  been  possible  for  England*  which 
was  bound  by  no  alliances  with  the  exception  of  those  with 
Japan  and  Portugal,  while  the  making  of  fresh  alliances  was 
prohibited  by  article  5.  In  a  word,  as  appeared  still  more 
evident  later,  there  was  to  be  a  guarantee  of  absolute  neu- 
trality on  one  side,  but  not  on  the  other. 

It  was  impossible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  contract  so  obvi- 
ously inequitable,  and  the  formula  was  accordingly  rejected 
by  Sir  E.  Grey. 

I  quote  so  fully  because  the  negotiation  was  a 
most  important  effort  on  the  part  of  two  peace-lov- 
ing statesmen.  Sir  Edward  Grey  and  Von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  to  come  to  an  agreement. 

A  very  clear  exposition  of  Germany's  views  is 
given  by  Von  Bernhardi  ("Britain  as  Germany's  Vas- 
sal," by  Friedrich  von  Bernhardi,  pp.  152-55): — 

England  would  have  to  give  Germany  an  absolutely  free 
hand  in  all  questions  touching  European  politics,  and  agree 
beforehand  to  any  increase  of  Germany's  power  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe  which  may  ensue  from  the  formation  of  a 
Central  European  Union  of  Powers,  or  from  a  German  war 
with  France.  England  would  have  to  agree  that  she  would 
no  longer  strive  to  prevent  by  her  diplomacy  the  expansion 
of  Germany's  colonial  empire  as  long  as  such  development 
would  not  take  place  at  England's  cost.  She  would  further 
have  to  agree  to  any  possible  change  of  the  map  of  North 
Africa  that  might  take  place  in  Germany's  or  Italy's  favor. 
England  would  further  have  to  bind  herself  that  she  would 
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Oot  hinder  Austria's  expansion  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  She 
wwld  have  to  offer  no  opposition  to  Gemany'a  economic 
in  Aiim  Minor,  and  she  would  ha^re  to  make  up 
that  she  would  no  longer  oppose  the  development 
of  Germi^y^s  iea  power  by  the  acquisition  of  coalbg* 

the  oQocesBions  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  would  in 
tsvolva  &  material  sacrifice  on  England 's  part,  but 
only  mean  the  unconditional  acknowledgment  and 
%t  support  of  Germany's  natural  development, 
on  her  part,  would  be  able  to  bind  herself  that 
Am  votild  give  equally  benevolent  and  energetic  support  in 
ptDtnoting  England's  interests. 

It  most  remain  an  open  question  whetJier  such  an  under- 
^frrfffftg  should  take  the  form  of  an  alliance.  By  its  nature 
tl  would  be  equivalent  to  an  alliance,  and  on  the  basis  of 
wbA  an  miderslanding  England  and  Germany  could  peace- 
hlfy  atfany  their  economic  interests  throughout  the  world. 
Sadi  afi  agreement  would  create  an  irresistible  force,  which 
would  necessarily  promote  the  development  of  both  nations. 
It  wmild  mate  a  civilizing  factor  which  would  advance 
^IT"^  progress*  It  would  go  a  long* way  to  banish  war,  and 
the  fear  of  war,  or  would  at  least  diminish  its  dangers.  If 
BlffgP*T^  in  this  wy  approaches  the  Triple  Alhance,  Euro- 
pean peace  would  be  assured*  and  a  powerful  counterpoise 
WQitld  be  created  to  tlie  growing  infiuence  of  the  United 


'At  effect  ot  mdk  an  agreement  as  Germany  want^ 
can  emaOj  be  realkcd  by  studying  the  present  war. 

When  tlie  German  armies  intrenched  af  ter  the  battle 
of  the  ^lamc*  France  had  lost  tbe  greater  part  of  her 
coal  and  iroa.  Unle^  she  could  import  coal,  iron  and 
iletK  France  could  not  maintain  her  industries  or 
ttaouiactitre  more  than  a  negligible  amount  of  ammu- 
iitioa*  Without  England's  ^ea  power  France  would 
kttve  beeti  eaaquered  in  three  months* 
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The  brief  glance  I  have  given  to  European  diplomacy 
during  the  nineteenth  century  shows  a  series  of  dis- 
agreements between  England  and  Grermany,  with  fre- 
quent efforts  toward  friendly  relations. 

Speaking  of  England's  treaties  of  1904  with  France 
and  in  1907  with  Russia,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said  in  an 
interview  given  to  the  Chicago  "Daily  News/* 
April  10, 1916,  in  answer  to  this  question:  — 

Should  you  nimd  indicating  the  object  of  Britain's  mp- 
prochemenls  in  recent  years? 

Good  relations  and  an  end  to  quarrels  with  other  powen. 
Going  far  back,  we  had  working  relations  with  the  Triple 
Alliance,  but  we  were  habitually  in  friction  with  France  or 
Russia.  Again  and  again  it  brou^t  us  to  the  verge  of  war, 
and  so  we  decided  to  come  to  an  arrangement  with  France 
and  then  with  Russia,  not  with  any  hostile  intent  toward 
Germany  or  any  other  power,  but  wholly  to  pave  the  way 
to  permanent  peace.  So,  instead  of  preparing  for  war,  as 
Germany  asserts  without  a  vestige  of  truth  to  support  the 
assertion,  we  were  endeavoring  to  avoid  war  and  not  to 
make  it. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  the  Balkan  wars. 
Following  Italy's  war  against  Turkey,  beginning 
September  27,  1911,  ending  with  the  Treaty  of 
Lausanne,  October  15,  1912,  a  union  of  the  Balkan 
States  was  formed  against  Turkey.  Monten^ro 
opened  the  war,  October  8,  1912.  After  the  Balkan 
States  had  fought  a  victorious  war  with  Turkey,  they 
fought  among  themselves.  This  inter-Balkan  war  was 
settled  by  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  August  6,  1918, 

I  will  now  discuss  the  relations  of  England  and 
Germany  up  to  June,  1914. 

Although  the  Haldane  mission  had  failed,  the  rela- 
tions between  England  and  Germany  had  greatly  im- 
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pioved  during  tlie  Balkan  wars.  There  remaiBedi 
bowever,  the  very  serious  questioD  of  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
wiy  mod  Adatie  Turkey  . 

I^essor  Price,  of  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
Biglifidt  in  his  book  ^'The  Diploiuatic  History  of  the 
War"  {Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1914),  makes  this 

Bui  in  spite  of  the  failure  of  the  political  and  naval  nego- 
ttttMoa,  in  ipite  of  the  Morocco  crisis  and  the  ever-increasing 
pnme  of  afmaments,  Anglo-Gemum  relations  sensibly  im- 
piorad  after  the  Balkan  crisis  of  1912,  when  the  two  cotm- 
ttiet  eo5perated  for  Uie  settlement  of  the  Albaoian  question* 
It  a|vpeam]«  tn  fact,  about  this  time  that  a  change  in  Anglo- 
German  relations  was  about  to  take  place  on  account  of 
tattttial  interests  in  the  Near  East.  Indeed^  an  Anglo- 
German  agreement  over  spheres  of  influence  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Mesopotamia  was  being  prepared  and  was  to  have  been 
i^fDcd  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  Such  an  agreement  would 
have  teltled  aU  outstauding  questions  between  the  two 
eoontries  in  the  Boat,  it  would  have  given  Germany  her 
ftaBt  in  the  sun,  aod  might  have  laid  the  seed  of  an  under- 
H^imt*!*!!  in  Europe  which  would  have  included  Germany  in 
abnipiail  coocacrt  and  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  power- 

Just  what  ts  meant  by  the  veiy  definite  statement  of 
Mce?  He  must  have  had  very  definite  knowledge  to 
h^ve  declared  in  terms  so  positive  that  the  crucial 
qoestion  of  A^ia  Minor  was  being  settled. 

Dr*  Paul  Ilobrbach,  in  Der  Krieg  und  die  deutache 
Pobtik**  (p.  85),  says:  — 

Sow  that  evetything  has  been  changed,  it  may  be  safely 
[kmnn  mm  rukig  tagm]  that  tlie  negotiations  with  Eng- 
abaoi  the  dsttmitatioti  of  our  inpheres  of  interest  in  the 
and  is  Africa  had  been  brought  to  a  dose  and  signed 
I  mippom^  initialed  by  tlie  negotiators],  and  that  the 
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only  remaining  question  was  as  to  their  publication.  In 
Africa,  English  policy  had  gone  a  surprisingly  long  way  to 
meet  us.  In  Turkey,  not  only  had  large  concessions  been 
made  to  the  German  point  of  view  on  the  question  of  the 
Bagdad  Railway,  but  the  other  matters  connected  with  this, 
the  working  of  the  Mesopotamian  petroleum-fields  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Tigris,  which  England  had  hitherto  had 
in  her  sole  possession,  were  regulated  along  with  German 
participation. 

Now,  Dr.  Rohrbach  is  one  of  the  very  best-informed 
men  in  Grermany  on  all  Eastern  questions. 

The  Anglo-German  Tbbatt  or  1914 

By  a  mere  chance  I  learned  the  terms  of  this  treaty, 
or  agreement,  which  was  initialed  by  the  negotiators 
representing  England  and  Germany  in  June,  1914,  and 
was  to  have  been  signed  in  the  autumn  of  1914.  On  my 
way  to  Constantinople  in  the  Balkanzug  I  was  intro- 
duced by  my  friend  and  traveling  companion.  Pro- 
fessor von  Schultze  GSvemitz,  to  Dr.  Jaeckh,  an 
expert  on  Turkish  affairs,  who  had  been  private  secre- 
tary to  Von  Kiderlen-Wachter.  He  had  helped  in  the 
preparation  of  the  treaty,  and  he  gave  me  its  terms. 
I  took  the  statement  he  gave  me  to  the  German  For- 
eign Office  in  Berlin.  Certain  slight  corrections  were 
made.  I  publish  herewith  the  document  exactly  as  I 
got  it  from  Dr.  Zinmiermann,  now  the  Foreign  Min- 
ister of  the  Imperial  German  Government.  It  settled 
the  disputes  between  England  and  Germany,  just  as 
the  treaties  of  }904  and  1907  had  settled  the  long- 
standing and  war-provoking  disputes  between  Eng- 
land and  France  and  England  and  Russia. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  had  now  completed  his  series  of 
great  agreements,  and  the  German  Government  had 
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dnoostrated  its  pacific  character.  It  would  seem 
tkat  this  treaty  would  have  secured  the  peace  of 
Europe  for  ge&eratious. 

TteHi  09  TB£  AxGLO-GeBMAN  AgE£E3£ENT  OF  1914 

Angio'GerDian  agreement,  1914t  which  was  drafted  and 
tSrmdy  ijiitiiiled  by  the  members  of  the  conference.  It  would 
baire  salisEed  Germany  for  decades  without  endangering 
the  British  Empire:  — 

L  The  Bagdad  Railway  from  Constantinople  to  Basra  is 
definitely  left  to  German  capital  in  cooperation  with  Tur- 
kqf«  Iji  the  territory'  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  German  eco- 
Hffirfr^l  working  will  not  l>e  hindered  by  England. 

t.  Bam  becomes  a  sea  harbor  in  the  building  of  which 
Gomu  capital  is  concerned  with  60  per  cent  and  English 
'■■pS^ai  with  40  per  cent.  For  the  navigation  from  Basra 
to  the  Ferstan  Gulf  the  independence  of  the  open  aea  is 

5.  Kuweit  is  excluded  from  the  agreement  betw^n  Ger- 

Kingr  and  England. 
4.  la  llie  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  English  capital  is  inter- 
ted  villi  50  per  cent,  German  capital  with  £5  per  cent, 
■od  iWUsh  with  25  per  cent. 

f .  Tbe  otI*weIls  of  the  whole  of  Mesopotamia  shall  be 
drvdoped  by  a  British  company,  the  capital  of  which  shall 
br  gHreo  at  50  per  cent  by  England,  at  25  per  cent  by  the 
Gmaa  Bank,  at  £5  per  cent  by  tlie  Royal  Dutch  Com- 
paajr'*  (a  company  which  is  Dutch,  but  closely  connected 
witli  England),  For  Ihe  irrigation  works  there  had  been  in- 
tmifd  a  iiisiilar  understanding.  The  rights  of  the  Anglo- 
TinriBn  Oil  Company t  in  which,  as  is  known,  the  English 
Gofvermaeiil  ti  conoemed,  remained  una^ected.  This  soci- 
ttj  esmiies  aocitb  of  Basra,  on  Uie  Schatel-Arabia*  as  well 
ai  in  aQ  louth  and  central  Persia,  a  monopoly  on  the  pro-  * 
ArrttPT  and  transport  of  oil. 
flL  A  ttotyltaneoiift  Gmnan-French  agreement  leaves  free 
to  French  capital  for  the  constructbn  of  railways  in 
SytiM  and  Palestine. 
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Besides  this,  there  is  an  agreement,  already  made  before, 
between  Germany  and  England,  concerning  Africa,  with  a 
repartition  of  their  spheres  <^  influence  in  Angola  and  Mo- 
zambique. 

Finally  there  is  to  be  mentioned  the  Morocco  agreement, 
which  established  the  political  predominance  of  France  in 
Morocco,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  the  principle  of 
''open  door"  to  the  trade  of  all  nations. 

Referring  to  this  treaty  Sidney  Low,  in  a  review  of 
the  new  edition  of  Prince  von  Billow's  ^'Imperial 
Germany,"  in  the  "Fortnightly  Review"  for  Decem- 
ber, 1916,  says:  — 

In  the  summer  of  1914,  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Great  War,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  by  which  the  Near  Eastern  ambitions  of  the 
former  power  were  recognized  (and,  as  it  would  seem,  en- 
dorsed) to  their  full  extent  by  the  latter.  Prince  von  Btilow 
points  out  that  the  conclusion  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  Treaty 
sets  the  seal  on  one  of  the  great  achievements  in  German 
world-policy.  The  text  of  this  remarkable  treaty  has  not 
been  made  public;  but  its  general  purport  is  known,  and  it 
is  known  also  that  the  German  interests  are  treated  with 
amazing  generosity.  ''Germany,"  says  Rohrbach,  ''was 
given  concessions  in  the  matter  of  the  Bagdad  Railway,  the 
Mesopotamian  petroleum  springs,  and  the  Tigris  navigation, 
which  exceeded  all  expectations.**  In  point  of  fact,  Germany, 
without  any  war,  would  have  secured  a  virtual  control  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  and  a  predominant  oppor- 
tunity for  pacific  penetration  in  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 

And  Von  Bethmann-HoUw^,  in  his  speech  in  the 
Reichstag,  December  2, 1914,  in  reference  to  this  agree- 
ment, said:  — 

The  crisis  of  1911  gave  a  new  impetus  to  the  negotiations. 
The  English  people  suddenly  realized  that  they  had  stood 
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§1  the  brink  of  a  European  war.  Popular  sedtlment  forced 
U>e  Britisb  Govcmmeat  to  a  fapprmhtmeni  vdih.  Germany. 
After  long  arduuits  tiegotiatioiiji  we  finally  arrived  at  an 
ing  on  various  disputed  questions  of  an  economic 
re^rdiDg  Africa  and  Asio,  Minor,  This  under- 
;  wm  to  l^sen  every  po^ble  political  friction*  The 
world  ia  wide.  There  is  room  enough  for  both  nationj  to 
Ibeir  strength  in  peaceful  rivalry  as  long  as  our 
I  glmigtli  is  allowed  free  scope  for  development. 

The  Gcrmati  Foreign  Office  published  a  collection  of 
the  dispatches  to  the  Belgian  Government  from  the 
BdgiASi  Ministers  at  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin, 
diipatches  were  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
i  Government.  Among  them  is  one  from  Baron 
Belgiaji  Minister  at  Berlin,  dated  February 
fO.  1014.  and  dealing  with  this  treaty <  I  quote  the 
dbpaich  in  full:  — 


JBfyevMv  Bdgian  Minidet  at  Berlin^  to  M.  Dcwtgnm^ 
MinUier  of  Fomgn  Affairs 

Beriin,  F#6*Wf  BO,  191^ 

The  Pmoco-Gcnnan  agreement  concerning  Asia  Minor, 
OBBcliidied  very  recently  at  Berlin  after  difficult  negotiations 
thuks  to  the  pcr:&onal  intervention  of  the  Chancellor, 
wmarm  to  France  a  large  sphere  of  action  and  influence  in 
^jrm.  She  will  be  able  to  build  a  railw^ay  line  starting  from 
PiilOOf  alaog  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  back  of  the  Anti* 
fts  far  as  Aleppo » tlie  point  of  jtmction  w  ith  the  Ger* 
Another  French  line,  also  starting  from  Bciroot, 
Ihmtgli  Horns,  will  reach  the  Euphrates  in  the  di- 
of  the  S5tb  parallel*  M*  Cwboii  showed  me  on 
Iht  tamp  Ihete  Uom  which  are  not  yet  known  to  the  public* 
~  of  the  Mediterrmnean  between  Alexandretta  and 

wiB  be  neutimlijsed ;  no  railway  can  l>e  built  there 
try  Genuay  or  by  France,  be  it  along  the  coast  or 
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across  the  Anti-Lebanon.  A  line  of  this  sort  was  not  ocnmid- 
ered  necessary.  It  would  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  fanatic 
tribes  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  who  dose  their  country  to  Euro- 
peans and  carry  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  cUef  one  of 
which  is  tobacco,  to  the  harbor  of  T#atAlria  themselves.  The 
difficulty  of  the  negotiations  consisted  principally  in  the 
exact  delimitation  of  the  French  and  German  zones  of  influ- 
ence (60  kilometers  on  each  side  of  the  railway),  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  overlapping.  In  addition  to  this,  France 
retains  the  railway  concessions  which  she  obtained  horn 
Turkey  in  the  rich  mineral  district  of  ancient  Cappadoda, 
along  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  very  profitable  railway  of 
Smyrna  and  Cassaba* 

This  is  a  very  illuminating  document.  It  greatly 
increases  our  knowledge  of  the  agreements  of  1914 
between  France  and  Germany  in  regard  to  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

I  give  the  treaty  of  June  1914  just  as  I  received 
it  from  the  German  Foreign  Office.  Assuming  that  it 
would  have  been  didy  signed  by  the  two  Governments 
we  may  discuss  its  value  as  a  solution  of  the  problem 
of  Asiatic  Turkey. 

England's  interest  in  Egypt  and  the  Suez  Canal 
was  protected  by  the  French  occupation  of  Palestine 
and  southern  Syria.  Her  interests  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
were  protected  by  her  occupation  of  Kuweit. 

To  a  mere  observer  it  would  seem  that  some  such 
agreement,  that  would  also  contain  provisions  to 
care  for  Russia's  interests,  would  be  a  wise  solution 
at  the  close  of  this  war  for  the  problem  of  Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Had  such  a  treaty  been  consummated,  the  ten  years 
1904  to  1914  would  have  been  signalized  by  a  series  of 
treaties  made  between  Great  Britain  and  the  great 
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Ccilltiiieatal  powers  that  would  h&ve  ronoved  nearly 
aD  tlie  outses  af  friction  in  Europe. 

I  hiive  made  little  reference  to  the  hostile  feeling 
armned  in  England  and  Germany  by  nava!  rivalrie^p 
partly  bcrauiie  Germany^s  navai  policy  was  simply  a 
bctor  in  her  policy  of  expansion  and  partly  because 
tills  rivalry  is  a  matter  of  general  knowledge,  while  less 
»  known  of  the  effect  of  Germany's  Asiatic  policy  in 
tlie  rrfations  of  the  European  powers. 

With  these  agreements  between  Germany  on  the  one 
band,  and  England  and  France  on  the  other,  what 
outsed  the  war? 

In  my  nert  chapter  I  will  deal  with  the  cause  of  the 
war  tliat  startled  the  world  in  August^  1914. 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE  THIBTEEN  DATS  FBOM  JULY  8S 
TO  AUGUST  4  1914 

The  colonial  and  naval  policy  of  (jennany  had  caused 
periods  of  extreme  tension  between  England  and 
Gennany,  and  for  more  than  ten  years  before  the 
present  war  broke  out  possibility  and  probability  of 
war  between  these  powers  were  openly  discussed.  A 
period  of  critical  stress  was  caused  by  the  Balkan  Wars, 
when  the  conflicting  interests  of  England  and  Germany 
might  well  have  led  to  war.  But  the  two  countries  had 
become  less  hostile  to  each  other,  and  although  the 
Haldane  mission  of  1912  was  fruitless,  good  feeling  and 
mutual  confidence  had  worked  out  a  solution  of  the 
fundamental  problem  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  and 
Asiatic  Turkey. 

The  collaboration  of  England  and  Germany  during 
the  Balkan  Wars  had  established  relations  of  mutual 
confidence  with  a  considerable  d^ree  of  friendliness. 

In  April,  191S  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg  said,  in  the 
Reichstag:  — 

With  England  we  are  on  the  best  footing;  we  have  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  her  in  the  present  crisis,  and  in  spite  of 
Great  Britain's  membership  in  the  Triple  Entente,  it  is  very 
advisable  to  aim  at  a  peaceful  agreement  with  the  British 
Empire  in  the  future.  The  language  of  the  British  statesmen 
is  altogether  conciliatory  and  peaceable. 

We  have  confirmation  of  the  growing  entente  between 
England  and  Germany  in  some  dispatches  sent  by  the 
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IMf  Miiiistcr  at  Berlin  to  hh  Governmeat.  These 
diipttrfieg  are  M  a  Gray  Book  published  by  the  Ger- 
man Government^  containing  dispatches  from  the 
fliilgiin  Mini^^ters  at  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris  from 
ISOS  to  1914,  and  discovered  by  the  German  authorities 
ia  ibe  archives  of  the  Belgian  Government  in  Brussels. 
I  refer  to  ihh  book  again  and  quote  freely  from  it  in  my 
on  Belgian  neutrality. 

pffu,  Bdffian  Minuter  id  Berlin  to  Dmigmn^ 
Minidef  qf  Foreign  Affairs*  {Belgium.] 

BMm,  Ottob^  18,  IBIM. 

:  of  the  Balkan  crisis  has  been  to  bring  about 
nl  lie t ween  the  Imperial  Government  and  that 
of  the  Rrpublic,  The  initiative  which  Poincare  person* 
^Hf  tmkt  with  a  view  to  rc^stablistilng  peace,  received  the 
■ppraval  and  even  Ibe  praise  of  the  Gemuui  pras.  [Extrael  J 

Jaw  Aifim,  Bd§im  Minister  at  Berlin  to  M\  Dmignm, 
Minisier  cjf  Foreign  Affairs^  [Bf^iim,] 

On  this  poijtt  [as  to  the  Balkanal  the  German  policy  is 
ag  that  of  England  and  Praticc,  l>oth  emphatically 
Tbe  German  pms  has  adopted  a  much  more  concili* 
atoty  tarn  towaid  Great  Britain  and  partietilarly  toward 
Edward  Grey.  The  relations  between  the  German  and 
tke  Brilash  Govemnietits  are  better  than  they  have  been  for 
a  long  tifoe  and,  according  to  the  assurance  of  ibe  French 
AalMMBador,  a  relaxation  which  greatly  helpd  the  mainte^ 
avMe  of  peace  Li  aluti  taking  place  between  the  Cabinets  ef 
Bofin  asd  Paris.  [Extraci.1 

Additicmal  proof  of  the  improvement  in  the  relations 
rfGcrmaoy  and  England  b  to  be  found  in  the  dispatch 
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of  Sir  E.  Goschen,  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  who 
wrote  on  August  5, 1914,  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  — 

I  found  the  Chancellor  yery  agitated.  He  said  all  his 
efforts  in  that  direction  had  been  rendered  useless  by  this 
last  terrible  step,  and  the  policy  to  which,  as  I  knew,  he  had 
devoted  himself  since  his  accession  to  office  had  tumbled 
down  like  a  house  of  cards. 

As  I  was  leaving  he  said  that  the  blow  of  Great  Britain 
joining  Germany's  enemies  was  all  the  greater  that  almost 
up  to  the  last  moment  he  and  his  Grovemment  had  been 
working  with  us  and  supporting  our  efforts  to  maintain  peace 
between  Austria  and  Russia.  I  said  that  this  was  part  of 
the  tragedy  that  saw  the  two  nations  fall  apart  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  relations  between  them  had  been  mxxe 
friendly  and  cordial  than  they  had  been  for  years. 

This  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries  is  referred  to  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  in  a  dis- 
patch to  Sir  E.  Goschen  on  July  SO,  1914:  — 

And  I  will  say  this:  If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  pre- 
served and  the  present  crisis  safely  passed,  my  own  endeavor 
will  be  to  promote  some  arrangement  to  which  Germany 
could  be  a  party,  by  which  she  could  be  assured  that  no 
aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against  her  or 
her  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or  sepa- 
rately. I  have  desired  this  and  worked  for  it,  as  far  as  I 
could,  through  the  last  Balkan  crisis,  and  Germany,  having 
a  corresponding  object,  our  relations  sensibly  improved. 

Any  well-informed  European  statesman  might  well 
have  said  on  the  morning  of  June  28, 1914,  that  the  out- 
look for  peace  in  Europe  was  better  than  it  had  been  for 
decades. 

In  1870  the  candidacy  of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem 
for  the  throne  of  Spain  was  the  immediate  or  at  least 
ostensible  cause  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  in 
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19H  the  asssssination  of  the  Crown  Pritiee  of  Austria- 
HuQgttry  mm  the  immctliate  cause  of  the  present  war. 
The  key  to  the  diplomaey  of  the  fatal  thirteen  days, 
Mvly  23  to  August  4»  1914.  lies  in  the  different  methods 
caployed  respectively  by  the  British  and  German 
Govermneiita  to  maintain  peace  after  the  breach  be- 
tween Austria^Hungar^'  and  Servia. 

Voo  Belhmann-HoUwejj  refused  to  interfere  between 
Attstrtii  and  Serriat  and  devoted  all  his  efforts  to  keep 
the  oik^  powers  out.  The  policy  of  Germany  was 
identical  with  her  policy  in  1008  when  Austria-Hun- 
gary  annexed  Bosnia  and  UerzegovHna.  Sir  Edward 
Grqrt  with  a  eJeaier  and  saner  vision,  realised  from  the 
ilart  that  the  danger  would  be  in  restraining  Russia, 
and  at  onct%  griidpifi^  the  essential  European  interest 
in  the  Austro-Senian  Wart  urged  the  only  method 
that  could  have  po^tbly  prevented  the  war* 

On  July  24*  In  a  dispatch  to  the  British  Embassy  in 
BerUn,  Sir  Edward  Grey  aaid:  — 

B  the  Atistiian  ulUttiaiuiii  to  Servia  did  tiot  lead  to  trouble 
bKween  Amtria  and  Riuiaia  I  had  no  concern  with  it;  I  had 
keard  nothing  yet  fixwa  St*  Petersburg*  bul  I  was  \'ery  appre* 
!  oT  the  vkw  Ruisia  woulil  take  of  tlie  situatton. 


And  on  Saturday,  the  €5th.  Sir  Edward  Grey  tele- 
to  the  British  Ambassador  at  St,  Fetemburg: 

The  railden.  hrtiaqiie,  and  [peremptory  dtaraeter  of  the 
AmUimm  dSmmrti^  makes  it  almost  tfir\4table  that  in  a  very 
tioie  both  Rania  and  Austria  will  ba\'e  mobilised 
:  each  other.  In  tlm  event,  the  only  chance  of  peaect 
I  my  opinioiit  in  for  llie  other  four  powers  to  join  in  asking 
the  Austrian  and  RuisiaEi  Goveranienijt  not  to  cross  the 
and  to  fife  lime  for  the  four  powers  acting  at 
and  St.  Pflmbiirg  to  try  and  arrange  mattefs.  If 
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Germany  will  adopt  this  view,  I  feel  strongly  that  France 
and  ourselves  should  act  upon  it.  Italy  would  no  doubt 
gladly  co5perate. 

No  diplomatic  intervention  or  meditation  would  be  toler- 
ated by  either  Russia  or  Austria  unless  it  was  clearly  impar- 
tial and  included  the  allies  or  friends  of  both.  The  coopera- 
tion of  Germany  would,  theref  ore,  be  essential. 

And  to  the  British  Embassy  in  Berlin,  Jidy  25:  — 

Apparently  we  should  now  soon  be  face  to  face  with  the 
mobilization  of  Austria  and  Russia.  The  only  chance  of 
peace,  if  this  did  happen,  would  be  for  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  ourselves  to  keep  together,  and  to  join  in  asking 
Austria  and  Russia  not  to  cross  the  frontier  till  we  had  had 
time  to  try  and  arrange  matters  between  them. 

Finally,  on  July  29,  Sir  Edward  Grey  telegraphed  to 
the  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin:  — 

The  German  Government  had  said  that  they  were  favor- 
able in  principle  to  mediation  between  Russia  and  Austria 
if  necessary.  They  seemed  to  think  the  particular  method 
of  conference,  consultation,  or  discussion,  or  even  conversa- 
tion h  quaire  in  London,  too  formal  a  method.  I  urged  that 
the  German  Government  should  suggest  any  method  by 
which  the  influence  of  the  four  powers  could  be  used  together 
to  prevent  war  between  Austria  and  Russia.  France  agreed, 
Italy  agreed.  The  whole  idea  of  mediation  or  mediating 
influence  was  ready  to  be  put  into  operation  by  any  method 
that  Germany  could  suggest  if  mine  was  not  acceptable.  In 
fact,  mediation  was  ready  to  come  into  operation  by  any 
method  that  Germany  thought  possible  if  only  Germany 
would  "press  the  button"  in  the  interests  of  peace. 

Already  on  Friday,  July  24,  Sir  Edward  Grey  tele- 
graphed the  British  Ambassador  at  Vienna:  — 

In  the  ensuing  conversation  with  His  Excellency,  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  I  remarked  that  it  seemed  to  me  a 
matter  for  great  regret  that  a  time  limit,  and  such  a  short 
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r  ai  had  been  insisted  upon  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
The  murder  of  the  .\rchduke  and  some  of  the 
respccimg  SeriiiA  quoted  in  a  note  amused 
'  with  Austria.  ...  I  added  that  1  felt  gmat  appre- 
atid  that  I  stiould  concern  myself  with  tJie  matter 
and  iolely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  peace  of 
The  merita  of  the  dispute  between  Austria  and 
wrre  not  the  concern  of  His  Majesty*s  Government, 
mmd  meh  comments,  as  I  had  made  above»  were  not  made  in 
Ofder  lo  discuss  those  merits. 

Am  e%'ent5  have  unfortunately  proved.  Sir  Edward 
Gtey'a  plan  was  the  only  one  that  could  have  saved 
Europe.  For  thij  rea^n  there  is  a  general  belief  that 
Genxiany  failed  to  "press  the  button"  becauae  ahe 
«mxit4!d  war.  But  neither  the  circumstances  nor  the 
ATailable  documeiits  justify  such  a  conclusion,  at  least 
go  far  as  the  Germaci  Government  and  the  masses  of 
the  German  {people  are  concerned.  Thnc  alone  will 
Aam  whether  or  not  the  military  party  in  Germany 
vaated  war.  I  deal  only  with  available  material.  So 
far  aa  I  have  been  able  to  get  material  from  personal 
inienriewi  asd  documents,  it  seems  clear  that  the  Ger^ 
Bas  Govemmeiit  did  not  want  war.  One  may  criticize 
tlieiDethod  employed  which  was  to  tocalize  the  Austro- 
War,  and  not  to  regard  the  war  as  a  matter  of 
to  Europe. 

The  exact  difference  between  the  viewpoint  of  the 
ritfinh  and  German  Governments  as  to  how  to  pre- 
Tenl  war  »  to  be  found  in  the  dispatch  from  Berlin 
cbeo  (the  British  Ambassador)  to  Sir 
Grey,  on  July  £8:  — 

At  the  mentation  of  Imperial  Chancellor,  I  called  upon 
Hm  KxcrIleo<-y  this  evening.  He  mut  tliat  he  msbed  me  to 
Itfl  you  that  he  was  most  aaidous  that  Germany  should 
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work  together  with  England  for  maintenanoe  of  general 
peace,  as  they  had  done  successfully  in  the  last  European 
crisis.  He  had  not  been  able  to  accept  your  proposal  tot  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  great  powers,  because 
he  did  not  think  that  it  would  be  effective,  and  because  sudi 
a  conference  would  in  his  opinion  have  had  appearance  of  an 
^'Areopagus"  consisting  <^  two  powers  of  each  group  sitting 
in  judgment  up<m  the  two  remaining  powers;  but  his  in- 
ability to  accept  proposed  conference  must  not  be  regarded 
as  militating  against  his  strong  desire  for  effective  coopera- 
tion. I  ventured  to  say  that  if  Austria  refused  to  take  any 
notice  of  Servian  note,  which,  to  my  mind,  gave  way  in 
nearly  every  point  demanded  by  Austria,  and  which  in  any 
case  offered  a  basis  for  discusaon,  surely  a  certain  portkm  dt 
responsibility  would  rest  with  her.  His  Excellency  said  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  discuss  the  Servian  note,  but  that  Austria's 
standpoint,  and  in  this  he  agreed,  was  that  her  quarrel  with 
Servia  was  a  purely  Austrian  concern  with  which  Russia 
had  nothing  to  do.  He  reiterated  his  desire  to  coOpm^te 
with  England  and  his  intention  to  do  his  utmost  to  maintain 
general  peace.  "A  war  between  the  great  powers  must  be 
avoided,"  were  his  last  words. 

The  trouble  was  that  Austria  felt  secure  in  her  course. 

The  exact  position  of  Austria-Hungary  and  Ger- 
many is  expressed  in  a  dispatch  from  Count  Szogyeny, 
the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Berlin,  to  Count  Berch- 
told,  as  follows:  — 

Berlin,  Ju^  €8, 191^ 
The  proposal  for  mediation  made  by  Great  Britain,  that 
Germany,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  France  should  meet  at  a 
conference  at  London,  is  declined  so  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  for  Germany  to 
bring  her  Ally  before  a  European  Court  in  her  settlement 
with  Servia. 

On  the  28th  of  July  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg  sent  a 
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to  the  Governments  of  Gefinany,  whicb  ooo« 
in  tJsase  words:  — 

Omr  own  mteral  thmfcore  odb  m  to  the  side  of  Auntria* 

Shoitkit  boweveft  agaiiist  our  hope,  through  the  tntprfer- 
cncar  of  Rinsia,  the  fire  be  spre&dt  we  should  have  to  su]  iporL» 
IwllifBl  to  our  duly  as  allies,  the  neighbor^monareby  with 
al  the  pomm^  at  otsr  oominaiid. 

It  toon  appeared,  howevert  that  Uie  course  of  affairs 
vmid  not  follow  that  of  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  190B, 
md  that  Rusgia  would  insist  on  interfering  if  Austria 
attad^d  Strvisu  This  led  to  a  dispatch  from  Von 
BffhniHio^HoBweg^  that  doea  not  appear  in  the 
German  White  Book*  It  was  revealed  in  a  debate  in 
the  Btfichitag  November  9»  1016»  by  Von  Bethmann- 
KeBwfg,  and  b  as  follows:  — 

^  Vm  Btik$nann^naBwe§  io  Count  Berchtold 

^flhonld  the  Atistro-nungariao  Government  refuse  aO 
Bediatioo,  we  should  be  eonf  routed  with  u  world -con  flap** 
fioB  to  which  Engbind  would  fo  against  us,  and  Italy  and 
EitfMnia,  by  all  indications,  would  nut  1)6  with  us;  so  tl&at 
with  Aittlfia*Hitiigiiry  we  should  be  facing  three  great 
powm.  Germany,  as  a  result  of  Engtand's  hostility*  would 
kave  to  bear  the  chief  brunt  of  the  fight. 

Ihe  politieal  pimlige  of  Aust]ta*Hunf^ry«  the  honor  ot 
hm  arms*  ami  her  justified  daiim  against  Servia  can  be 
iaBeienUy  safegnartled  b>*  the  occupation  of  Belgrade  or 
ether  ftsnBtm.  We  therefore  iiffenli^  and  empIiatioLlly  ask 
the  \leuw  Cafainel  to  eon^der  the  aooeptancc  of  mediaUaii 
ee  the  proposed  condilious. 

Hits  dispatcit  caused  a  sensation  in  Germany  when 
it  wma  made  known. 
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On  Thursday,  July  SO,  Vcm  BetJiinaiiii-Hollwq?  saw 
the  situation  substantially  as  Sir  Edward  Grey  had 
seen  it  on  Saturday,  July  25.  The  loss  of  these  five 
critical  days  was  fatal. 

On  July  SO,  Von  Bethmann-Hdlw^  telegraphed  to 
the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna  as  follows:  — 

Berlin,  Jylp  SO,  191  A. 

We  are  indeed  ready  to  fulfill  our  duty.  As  an  ally  we 
nuist,  however,  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  a  worid-conflagra- 
tion  through  Austria-Hungaiy  not  respecting  our  advice. 
Your  Excellency  will  express  this  to  Count  Berchtold  with 
all  emphasb  and  great  seriousness. 

In  the  German  White  Book  occurs  this  statement 
as  to  England's  policy:  — 

Shoulder  to  shoulder  with  En^and,  we  labored  inces- 
santly, and  supported  eveiy  propel  in  Vienna  from  which 
we  hoped  to  gain  the  possibility  of  a  peaceable  solution  of 
the  conflict.  We  even,  as  late  as  the  SOth  of  July,  forwarded 
the  English  proposal  to  Vienna,  as  basis  for  negotiations, 
that  Austria-Hungary  should  dictate  her  conditions  in 
Servia,  i.e.,  after  her  march  into  Servia. 

And  on  August  4,  1914,  before  the  Reichstag,  Von 
Bethmann-Hollw^  said:  — 

Russia  has  set  fire  to  the  building.  We  are  at  war  with 
Russia  and  France  —  a  war  that  has  been  forced  upon  us. 
.  .  .  From  the  first  moment  of  the  Austro-Servian  confiict  we 
declared  that  this  question  must  be  limited  to  Austria^ 
Hungary  and  Servia,  and  we  worked  with  this  end  in  view. 
All  Grovemments,  especially  that  of  Great  Britain,  took  the 
same  attitude.  Russia  alone  asserted  that  she  had  to  be 
heard  in  the  settlement  of  this  matter. 

Few  students  of  the  war,  or  writers  of  books  on  the 
war,  have  paid  much  attention  to  the  efforts  for  mu- 
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toal  imdwstanding  between  Eagland  and  Germany. 
Tlisi  bas  led  Gemian  writers  into  a  field  of  absurdi- 
ties in  Uieir  endeavor  to  charge  England  with  the  guilt 
of  the  war.  The  ^me  is  true  of  the  writers  of  books 
hostile  to  Gentiauy.  For  that  reason  I  have  described 
•due what  fully  the  Haldane  visit  to  Germany  to  1912t 
and  have  abo  referred  to  the  growing  friendliness 
betwecji  the  two  countries  during  the  Balkan  Wars. 
I  ha%*e  ^ven  the  terms  of  the  proposed  treaty  of  June, 
1614,  fihowifig  tliat  the  two  Governments  were  work- 
mg  logtether  hop^^futly. 

M  one  other  point  in  the  history  of  the  origin 
of  the  war  that  is  frequently  forgotten  by  people  gen* 
eraHyt  and  that  is  the  nature  of  the  situation  in  Austria- 
B^mgaiy,  When  1  visited  Buda-Pestb  and  Viennai  last 
HPkdit  it  eame  to  me*  almost  as  a  new  idea^  that, 
iftcr  all,  the  war  started  between  Austria  and  Servia, 
Purtfaert  that  from  the  Austro-llungarian  standpoint, 
the  interference  of  other  powers  was  utterly  uncalled  for. 
During  the  month  of  July,  and  up  to  the  time  that 
En^laQd  entered  the  war,  Dr.  J.  Dillon  was  in 
Viatoa.  Dr,  Dillon  is  perhap^^  the  best-informed 
IQgfnaHit  in  Europe,  If  De  Blowitz  has  a  successor  it 
ii  DsUqh,  I  have  met  turn  frequently  in  London, 
Paris,  Petrogradi  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  famil- 
kr  with  his  work  for  years.  His  dispatches  to  the 
London  ** Daily  Telegraph*'  from  July  11  until  August 
4  lOH,  give  a  singularly  aceurate  picture  of  the  out- 
IoqIl.  1£s  knowledge  was  so  well  founded  that  his 
fiqmtehes  are  prophetic. 
In  a  dispatch  dat(!d  Viennat  July  11  (two  weeks  be- 
Aiistria*Hungary  sent  the  note  to  Servia  that 
the  war)*  he  saya:  — 
U 
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I  have  received  a  very  remarkable  commentaiy  on  the 
feeling  called  forth  in  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia  by 
the  Serajevo  outrage  from  one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the 
State.  My  informant's  statement  is  as  follows:  — 

"'In  order  to  understand  the  feelings  that  have  been 
excited  in  Austria-Hungary  by  the  Serajevo  murders*  the 
evils  to  which  this  country  has  already  been  subjected  at  the 
hands  of  her  small  neighbors  in  the  southeast  must  be  taken 
into  account.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Servians  policy 
for  more  than  ten  years  past  has  been  directed  toward  tli^ 
ultimate  end  of  wresting  such  regions  as  are  inhabited  by 
Serbs  from  Austria-Hungary,  and  that  she  has  perhaps  even 
hoped  to  gain  the  entire  Southern  Slavonic  territcNry  now 
incorporated  with  the  Monarchy." 

In  my  interview  with  Count  Tisza  and  his  asso- 
ciates I  went  right  to  the  heart  of  the  question:  — 

Why  did  Austria-Hungary  send  such  a  peremptcNry  note 
to  Servia  with  a  forty-eight-hour  Kmit?" 

''Because/'  they  said,  the  intrigues  and  aims  of  Servia 
threatened  the  existence  of  the  Empire." 

"But  why  the  forty-eight-hour  limit?" 

**  Because  we  knew  Servia,  knew  that  nothing  but  such  a 
demand  would  bring  a  reply.  Without  such  a  time  limit  no 
satisfaction  could  be  secured.  Twice  before  we  had  to 
mobilize  our  armies  at  an  expense  of  $80,000,000  to  $100,- 
000,000  each  time,  putting  a  heavy  burden  on  our  national 
budget.  The  situation  had  become  intolerable  and  danger* 
ous  and  finally  Servia  had  plotted  to  murder  our  Crown 
Prince." 

"But  did  you  not  know,"  I  asked,  "that  Russia  would 
certainly  intervene?" 

"  It  was  none  of  Russia's  business.  It  was  a  private  matter 
between  Servia  and  us.  What  would  America  think  if  Japan 
intervened  in  your  Mexican  trouble?" 

"  Yes,"  I  said.  "  Let  us  admit  that  it  was  none  of  Russia's 
business.  Still,  did  you  not  know  that  Russia  would  make 
it  her  business?" 
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Thef  said:    We  tliougfai  the  chances  of  Russia's  tnterfeiv 
about  fifty-fifty,  but  that  whatever  the  coii^ 
PC  must  remove  the  Servian  menace/' 
if  th^'  did  not  reaUze  that  if  Russia  came  in  all 
I  muld  be  involved.  The  reply  was:  '*  It  was  none  of 
1*9  bmtomi^  Bttrc^  must  iuterfere  ui  her  own  riak. 

dangerouii  and  intuierable.  Because 
I  a  small  sl&te  we  had  been  very  patient  ,  but  whea 
oar  Cioim  Prince  was  assassinated  we  felt  w  must  put  an 
cod  to  the  whole  Servian  danger/' 

The  maimer  of  the  Hungarians  I  saw  was  even  more 
CDDvindng  than  their  words.  Some  of  the  officials  gave 
tlie  impreaBiofi  of  men  under  an  obsession.  To  them 
the  Servian  trouble  two  years  ago  was  the  most  terrible 
thing  in  the  world. 
Cooai  Berchtotd  was  Foreign  Minister  when  the 
faroke  out,  and  be  wrote  all  the  dispatches  of 
Atiatriji-Hungaos  including  the  note  to  Servia.  The 
Coimtess  Berchtold  ts  the  daughter  of  a  famous 
Kniyaiian  diplomaL  Her  father  was  for  many  years 
tfit  Austrian  Ambassador  to  England, 

I  was  fortimate  enough  to  be  invited  to  luncheon  by 
the  Count  and  Countess  Berchtold,  for  I  got  the  moat 
definite  information  from  the  Countess  Berchtold,  who 
waa  not  only  well  informed*  but  expressed  bem?II 
dearly  and  objeetively. 
Into  the  madce  of  southeastern  European  politics  I 
gOt  so  I  win  give  the  ideas  I  got  from  the  Count 
Cotnitess  in  terms  understandable  to  myself  and 
niy  rcaidefst  ~~ 

The  loathent  aad  eastern  boundaries  of  Austrm-Hutigary 
so  far  as  rtce*  nationality^  and  religion  are  concerned^ 
a  sort  of  twilii^ht  loue. 
Aflar  Ihdr  sacocss  tn  the  two  Balkan  wan^  the  Serviaa 
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people  detennined  to  increase  their  territoiy  by  annexing 
the  provinces  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  inhabited 
by  Slavs. 

They  believed  that  our  empire  would  soon  fall  to  pieces, 
that  only  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  held  it  together. 
They  counted  on  a  revolution  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
and  on  the  unreliability  of  the  Slav  regiments  in  the  Austrian 
army. 

They  not  only  hated  Austria,  but  regarded  her  as  power- 
less, as  a  country  ripe  for  destruction,  on  the  ruins  of  which 
they  would  found  the  Great  Servian  Empire.  These  ideas 
were  set  forth,  even  in  their  more  moderate  and  serious  news- 
papers. No  one  could  run  for  office  in  Servia,  unless  he  were 
opposed  to  Austria  and  backed  up  the  anti-Austrian  prop- 
aganda. 

In  the  press  and  on  the  platform  the  Servians  spoke  of  the 
Austro-Hungarian  officials  and  leading  men  as  outlaws,  and 
referred  to  them  as  murderers,  rogues,  cursed  Austrians,  etc 

We  realized  that  we  must  once  for  all  clear  up  this  con- 
tinuing and  serious  danger. 

I  also  saw  Baron  Burian,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Austria-Hungary  in  1916.  He  said  to  me  that 

Russia  was  using  Servia  as  a  torpedo  to  wreck  our 
empire." 

To  summarize:  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  has 
about  eight  Irelands  or  Mexieos.  The  worst  of  these 
Irelands  was  Servia.  Of  course  the  conditions  are  not 
identical,  and  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  real 
cause  of  the  war  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  rights 
and  wrongs  of  the  Austro-Servian  situation.  First  let 
us  study  the  racial  situation  in  Austria-Hungary:  — 
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Amtna 

Bound  fipmt 

tit  of 

  9,&50,O0Q 

  * ...  *  6,440,000 

—  *.s70,ooa 

    S,520,O0O 

h%m,(m 

  700,000 

„  , .    T70,000 

  g80,000 

Told....*...  !r7,Mo,ooo 

Bungay 

  10,050,000 

, , , ,  • . . ,  1,^50,000 

  «,P4a,ooa 

.    «,040.000 

fikrob  «  .............  1,070,000 

  480,000 

Total.  20,430,000 

Bcmia  and  Umtgmina 

SeHio42roilMii8  (ortkKloar  or  Musleoii  of 
Sefbiui  ofigiii).     £,000,000 

For  Ihc  lart  thirty  years  Austro-Hwngarian  politics 
haw  centered  entirely  about  the  struggle  of  the  other 
[  (PoleSt  Cxeduk  Slovaki,  Ruthenest  CroatSi  Serbs* 
ms,  and  Itahans,  —  nearly  SOtCNW,^ 
MO  in  all)  agafaiil  the  Germao-Ma^ar  ascendancy 
ciryitaUked  an  the  Dualist  Constitutton. . . « 

Tlie  race  que«tion,  howerer*  U  not  only  an  internal 
proMrni.  Bdany  of  the  raoea  in  the  Monarchy  have 
large  numbers  of  their  fellows  just  lieyond  the  bound- 
ariesL  Tht  bulk  of  the  Poles  are  in  Russian  and  German 
fblttod;  the  Ruifaenes  are  but  a  section  of  the  littlo 
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Russian  people  occupying  the  Ukraine  —  the  south- 
west corner  of  Russia;  three  and  a  half  million  Ruma- 
nians are  blood  brothers  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rumania; 
finally,  the  Southern  Slavs  in  Servia  and  Montenegro 
number  3,500,000  as  against  6,500,000  within  the 
Monarchy.  The  politics  of  Austria-Hungary  are  infi- 
nitely complicated  by  nationalist  movements  among 
each  of  these  peoples  for  reunion  with  their  brothers 
outside. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1914,  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Austria-Hungary  and  his  consort  were  assassinated  at 
Serajevo.  This  deed  inflamed  Austria-Hungary,and  on 
July  23  Count  Berchtold  sent  the  di^atch  that  led  to 
the  war. 

The  gist  of  the  Austrian  demands,  of  which  there 
were  ten,  was  as  follows:  — 

1.  Servia  shall  suppress  all  anti-Austrian  publications. 

2.  Dissolve  the  Narodna  Odbrana  and  all  similar  socie- 
ties, confiscate  their  funds,  and  prevent  their  re-forming. 

3.  Remove  from  public  education  in  Servia  all  teachers 
and  teaching  that  are  anti-Austrian. 

4.  Remove  from  military  and  civil  service  all  officers  and 
officials  guilty  of  anti-Austrian  propaganda;  Austria  will 
name  the  persons. 

5.  Accept  collaboration  of  Austrian  representatives  in  the 
suppression  of  anti-Austrian  propaganda. 

6.  Take  judicial  proceedings  against  accessories  to  the 
plot  against  the  Archduke;  Austrian  delegates  will  take  part 
in  the  investigations. 

7.  Arrest  Major  Voija  Tankositch  and  the  individual 
named  Milan  Ciganovitch. 

8.  Prevent  and  punish  the  illegal  traffic  in  arms  and 
explosives. 

9.  Send  to  Austria  explanations  of  all  unjustifiable  utter- 
ances of  high  Servian  officials,  at  home  and  abroad. 
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Notify  witboui  delay  that  the  above  ineftstipes  afe 
lied.  Reply  before  6  f.h,  on  Saturday,  July  25. 

to  the  ten  points  may  be  summarized 


1«  Yea;  wQ]  suppress  all  an U -Austrian  pubHcatioos. 
Yes;  wOl  siipprcaa  Lfae  Narodna  Odbrana  and  similar 
aocxlica. 

3*  Ym;  wtD  expd  «U  anti-Austrian  teachers  and  leacbing 
as  Booii  as  evtdesioe  given. 

4.  Yes;  mtt  expr!  all  anti -Austrian  officers  and  officials, 
if  Au^^tria  will  fimunh  names  and  acts  of  guilty  persons. 

5.  Ya;  will  accept  collaboration  of  Austrian  repre^nta- 
livM  ID  Uieae  proceeding,  as  far  as  consonant  with  pruici* 
pfea  of  iatenuitioiial  law  and  mminal  procedure  and  neigh- 
bcriy  relations, 

Y*c»;  wiM  take  the  judicial  proceedings;  will  also  keep 
Attrtrim  iitfuriued;  but  cannot  admit  the  participatioii  of 
ill  the  judicial  investigations,  as  this  would  be  a 
l^fahtifMi  of  the  CooMitutioa. 

7.  Yea;  have  arfested  Tankositch;  ordered  arrest  of 
^QpuMvitch. 

Yea;  will  suppmi  and  punish  traffic  in  arms  and  ex* 

9.  Yes;  win  deal  with  the  said  high  officials,  if  Austria 
will  aupply  evidence. 

10,  Yes;  wiD  moHiSf  wilbotit  delay. 
If  this  answer  2iot  latiifactoryt  Ser^'ia  will  abide  by 

,  of  the  Hague  Tribuoal- 

If  all  these  conditions  were  not  accepted  in  forty- 
boim,  war  would  tmmcxliatcly  be  declared, 
opliitoii  in  Austria  was  for  war.   If  Serbia 
l«lier  situation  would  be  almost  the  same  as  if 
had  been  reduced  to  submissioa  by  a  victorious 
K  I  wai  oo&itantly  told  by  people,  in  general,  that 
the  note  was  meant  t4j  make  w  ar* 
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In  a  diqmtdi  on  July  24  to  the  London  '^Dafly 
Td^rapV  from  Vienna,  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon  said:  — 

Is  it  to  be  war  or  peace?  My  persixial  belief  is  that  war 
win  be  avoided.  But,  having  traveled  from  the  extreme 
south  of  the  Monarchy  to  A^enna,  and  ccmveised  with  vari- 
ous representatives  of  the  pqpulaticm  on  the  way,  I  am  m  a 
position  to  affirm  that  almost  everybodly  hopes  fervently 
that  the  long-threatening  storm  will  burst,  not  because  ibe 
national  sentiment  is  suddenly  grown  bellicose,  but  because 
people  are  sick  to  death  of  the  periodic  crises  which  throw 
public  and  private  life  out  of  gear,  paralyze  trade  and  com- 
merce, inflict  encmnous  losses  on  the  wealth-creating  classes, 
and  are  then  settled  for  a  couple  of  months  or  years,  only  to 
break  out  anew. 

As  I  have  said.  Dr.  Dillon  is  one  of  the  very  best 
informed  journalists  in  Europe.  I  therefore  quote  fully 
from  him  as  to  the  actual  belief  in  Austria,  in  which  he 
confirms  all  I  learned  nearly  two  years  later.  He 
says:  — 

In  a  word,  the  impending  break-up  of  the  Habsburg  Mon- 
archy is  become  a  recognized  political  dogma,  accepted  theo- 
retically by  some  powers,  but  firmly  held  by  others  and 
treated  by  them  as  the  center  round  which  their  poUcy, 
domestic  and  foreign,  revolves.  This  is  espedaUy  true  of 
Servia. 

It  is  no  longer  mere  prestige  that  is  at  stake;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  life  or  death  for  the  Monarchy,  and  will  be  dealt  with 
as  such.  Consequently,  adequate  provision  has  been  made 
for  whichever  alternative  Servia  may  prefer. 

That  is  why  only  forty-eight  hours  were  allowed  for 
reflection,  and  why  tasks  are  imposed  which  will  subject 
the  pride  of  the  Servian  nation  to  the  most  painful  ordeal  it 
has  ever  undergone. 

No  discussion  will  be  allowed;  no  extension  of  time  will  be 
granted.  Such  in  outline  is  the  case  as  stated  here. 
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At  to  the  positioa  of  Germany  Dr,  Dillon  is  equally 
accttnle.  On  July  25  he  telegraphed;  ^ — 

Meanwhile  Austria's  allies  have  taken  their  stand,  which 
\  fmmrsble  to  tlie  action  of  this  Government  and  to  the 
it  of  ull  the  available  means  to  localize  tlie  event- 
eonfitcL  It  is  farther  assumed  that  Great  Britain  wiU« 
^  hoslilitka  should  result,  hold  aloof,  and  that  Prance  will 
bbIdb  ber  influence  felt  in  preventing,  rather  than  waiting 
In  localige,  the  struggle. 

Beipecting  Russia's  attitude  In  the  contingency  of  war, 
optfiftms  are  Ofiealy  divided,  but  no  doubt  is  expressed  or 
fett  thjii  if  the  crisis  had  not  come  to  a  climax  until  a  year  or 
two  later,  her  entire  support  would  be  unhesitatingly  given 
to  Servio. 

The  general  feeling  in  Austria-Hungary  is  expressed 
by  liie  "Neue  Freie  Presse,"  which  stated  that  a 
pMoeftil  ieltlement  could  follow  ooly  a  "war  to  the 
knife  against  Fan-Sla^ism/* 

Sir  M,  de  Bunsen  wrote  to  Sir  E*  Grey  that  "the 
Ingnage  of  the  press  leaves  the  impression  that  the 
fiirrender  of  Servia  is  neither  expected  nor  really  de- 

Tbe  ServiiLn  Government  accepted  fully  all  the  de- 
cxoepting  two.  She  did  not  refuse  these  two 
daMndSt  but  ofTered  to  submit  them  to  the  Hague 
Tnbtmal  or  to  the  great  powers, 

Austria^  without  a  moment's  consideration,  refused 
to  accept  Ser\'ia*s  reply,  and  declared  war  immediately* 
At  this  point,  in  all  likelihood,  the  European  war 
QMild  have  baen  avoided  by  referring  the  dispute  to 
Tbe  Hague.  Hiitory  will  bold  Austria-Hungaiy  aa 
baring  aaauined  thii  most  terrible  responsibility  by  re- 
a  eourae  of  action  which  would  almost  certainly 
f  aeeured  peace* 
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At  the  last  moment  Servia  kdd  out  another  olive 
branch,  as  is  seen  in  a  dispatch  sent  from  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Rome  on  July  28»  telegraphed  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  follows:  — 

At  the  request  of  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  I  submit 
the  following  to  you:  — 

In  a  long  conversation  this  morning  Servian  Charg6 
d'Affabes  had  said  he  thou^t  that  if  some  explanations 
were  given  regarding  mode  in  which  Austrian  agents  would 
require  to  intervene  under  article  5  and  article  6,  Servia 
might  still  accept  the  whole  Austrian  Note. 

As  it  was  not  to  be  anticipated  that  Austria  would  give 
such  explanations  to  Servia,  they  might  be  given  to  powers 
engaged  in  discussions  who  might  then  advise  Servia  to 
accept  without  conditions. 

The  world  is  entitled  to  know  why  Austria-Hungary 
refused  this  opportunity  to  prevent  war. 

I  have  taken  considerable  pains  to  make  dear  the 
local  situation.  Austria-Hungary  did  not  consider 
sufficiently  the  international  situation.  Russia  was  de- 
termined to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  Servia.  If 
neither  Russia  nor  Austria  yielded,  war  between  those 
two  powers  was  inevitable.  The  moment  they  went 
to  war  Germany  must,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation^ 
assist  Austria.  She  could  not  see  her  ally  reduced 
militarily.  For  the  same  reason  France  could  not  see 
the  military  power  of  Russia  destroyed  by  the  united 
forces  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and  England  could 
not  afford  to  have  France  reduced  to  practical  vassal- 
age by  Germany. 

All  these  possibilities  Sir  Edward  Grey  foresaw  at 
the  beginning;  too  late  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
realized  these  same  possibilities.  No  combination  short 
of  the  four  powers,  England,  Germany,  France,  and 
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Italy*  could  have  mediated  between  Austria  and 
Roiii»t  and  thus  have  localked  the  difficulty.  The 
(ailun!  to  form  such  a  conference  was  due  to  the  oppo* 
fitkxt  of  Germany,  whose  policy  was  to  localize  the 
war  between  Austria  and  Servia* 

War  could  have  been  avoided  at  the  start  had 
Amtria  been  willing  to  go  to  The  Hague,  as  suggested 
by  Servia^  and  later  by  the  Czar*  Still  later,  war  could 
have  been  avoided  by  a  combination  of  the  four  powers 
wlio  could  have  exercised  sufficient  restraint  on  Austria 
and  Rtiffiia.  ^ 

AH  that  I  can  learn  seems  to  indicate  that  both 
Austria  and  Germany  expected  the  crisis  of  1914  to 
take  the  same  course  as  the  Bosnian  crisis  of  1908. 

Dr.  Dillon  on  Sunday,  July  26,  telegraphed  from 
Vima  the  reasons  why  Austria  expected  as  free  a 
hand  as  in  1908:  — 

Viplant  attention  was  paid  to  the  choice  of  a  propitious 

It  waa  a  moment  wheo  the  sympathies  of  Europe  were 
vfth  the  Austfo-Hungarian  people,  whose  sovereign-desig- 
aala  was  cruelly  stain  by  political  aasassim  from  Scrvia  at 
tkeioftigatioD  of  men  who  occupied  posts  as  public  servanta 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  French  nation,  impressed  by 
Kvetataofu  made  in  the  Senate  respecting  its  inadequate 
ptcpaiedMn  for  war,  appeared  less  than  ever  minded  to 
tAm  may  diplomatic  action  whicli  might  lead  to  a  breach  of 
the  peaoe. 

It  was  a  moment  when  the  care^  of  the  British  Govern- 
neat  were  Absorbed  in  forecasting  and  preparing  for  the 
falafiil  ooaaeqtimccs  of  its  internal  policy,  in  regard  to  Irish 
Book  Btile«  wbieb  may,  tt  ts  a  pp  re  headed »  culminate  in 
ciril  war. 

It  waa  a  moment  when  the  President  and  Foreign  Secre- 
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taiy  of  the  French  Be|HiUic  were  abeent  in  Bnana,  drinking 
touts  to  the  peace  of  Eorope,  and  celebrating  the  conoord 
and  brotherhood  of  the  French  and  Riwrian  peoples. 

It  was  a  moment  when  Russia  herself  was  confronted 
with  a  problem  of  revolutionaiy  strikes,  wiiidi,  it  is  assomed, 
would  set  in  with  oceanic  vidence  if  that  empire  were  to 
embaric  in  war  with  the  Central  European  powers. 

As  the  week  advanced  Sir  Edward  Grey,  realizing 
more  and  more  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  finally 
sent  this  pr^nant  message  to  the  British  Ambassador 
in  Berlin,  dated  London,  July  31 :  — 

I  said  to  German  Ambassador  this  mmung  that  if  Ger- 
many could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward  wUdi 
made  it  clear  that  Germany  and  Austria  were  striving  to 
preserve  European  peace,  and  that  Russia  and  France  woaM 
be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  it,  I  would  support  it  at 
St.  Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  go  the  length  of  saying  that 
if  Russia  and  France  would  not  accept  it  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  conse- 
quences; but,  otherwise,  I  told  German  Ambassad<v  that  if 
France  became  involved  we  should  be  drawn  in. 

You  can  add  this  when  sounding  Chancellor  or  Secretary 
of  State  as  to  proposal  above. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  German  Gov- 
ernment failed  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  Sit 
Edward  Grey  suggested.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if 
the  Chancellor  had  been  overruled. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  while  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  in  1870  was  threatening  between  France 
and  Germany,  on  account  of  France's  opposition  to 
the  candidacy  of  the  Prince  of  HohenzoUem  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  suddenly  the  threat  of  war  was 
averted  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  candidacy  of  the 
Prince. 
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Tbe  King  of  Prussia  did  not  want  war.  Bismarck 
Usiidf  tdk  us  fully  how  he  was  able  to  make  war 
igtinA  the  opposition  of  the  Kmg. 

Here  m  Prince  Bismarck's  own  account  of  his  act 
«4licii  led  France  to  declare  war  on  Germany:  — 

Ths  Ejus  Tehgram  * 

On  July  12,  1870,  I  decided  to  hurry  off  from  Varrin  to 
BiDf  to  (Uacusfl  with  Hia  Majesty  about  summoniiig  the 
Brirht!  Bg  for  the  purpose  of  the  mobilization.  As  I  passed 
tkfOQgh  WussQw  my  friend  Mulert,  the  old  clergyman, 
itood  before  the  parsonage  door  and  warmly  greeted  me; 
mjt  answer  from  the  open  carriage  was  a  thrust  in  quarie  and 
tmt$  in  the  air,  and  he  clearly  understood  that  I  believed  I 
via  going  to  war.  As  I  entered  the  courtyard  of  my  house  at 
Icsfin.  and  before  leaving  the  carriaj::^,  I  received  telegrams 
boBI  which  it  appeared  that  the  King  was  continuing  to 
tml  with  Benedetti«  even  after  the  French  threats  and 
In  parliament  and  in  the  press,  and  not  referring 
with  calm  icserve  to  bb  ministers.  During  the  nieaJ,  at 
MoUke  and  Boon  were  present,  the  announcement 
from  the  embas^  in  Paris  that  the  Prince  of  Hohen- 
•oOem  bad  renounced  Ms  candidature  in  order  to  prevent 
the  war  with  which  France  threatraed  us.  My  first  idea  was 
to  telire  from  the  service,  because,  after  all  the  insolent 
ckdksgM  wUdb  bad  gone  before,  I  perceived  in  this  ei* 
lorted  mbntbaon  a  humiliation  of  Germany  for  whidi  I  did 
wok  deme  to  be  responsible.  This  impression  of  a  wound  to 
aense  of  natioDal  honor  by  the  compulsory  w  ithdrawal 
m  dominated  roe  that  I  bad  already  decided  to  announce 
mj  rettremeiit  at  Ems. 

waa  vciy  much  depressed,  for  I  saw  no  means  of  repair* 
the  eamM&g  injury  (  dreaded  to  our  national  position 
a  ttmorous  paljc>%  unless  by  picking  quarrels  dymsily 
■Iff  king  tbem  artifidaUy.    i  ab^ady  regarded  war  at 

W^nm  Biswmnk,  Urn  Man  and  ike  St^tmam,  By  HimBelf.  Harper  & 
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that  time  as  a  necessity*  which  we  could  no  longer  avoid 
with  honor.  I  telegraphed  to  my  people  at  Varzin  not  to 
pack  up  or  start,  for  I  should  be  back  again  in  a  few  days. 
I  now  believed  in  peace;  but  as  I  would  not  represent  the 
attitude  by  which  this  peace  had  been  purchased,  I  gave  up 
the  journey  to  Ems  and  asked  Count  Eulenburg  to  go  thither 
and  represent  my  opinion  to  His  Majesty.  In  the  same  sense 
I  conversed  with  the  Minister  of  War,  Von  Roon:  we  had 
got  the  slap  in  the  face  from  France,  and  had  been  reduced, 
by  our  complaisance,  to  look  like  seekers  cS  a  quarrel  if  we 
entered  upon  war,  the  only  way  in  which  we  could  wipe 
away  the  stain.  My  position  was  now  untenable,  soldy 
because,  during  his  course  at  the  baths,  the  Eang,  under 
pressure  of  threats,  had  given  audience  to  the  French  Am- 
bassador for  four  consecutive  days,  and  had  exjiosed  his 
royal  person  to  insolent  treatment  from  this  foreign  agent 
without  ministerial  assistance.  Through  this  inclination  to 
take  state  business  upon  himself  in  person  and  alone,  the 
Bang  had  been  forced  into  a  position  which  I  could  not 
defend;  in  my  judgment  His  Majesty  while  at  Ems  ought 
to  have  refused  every  business  communication  from  the 
French  negotiator,  who  was  not  on  the  same  footing  with 
him,  and  to  have  referred  him  to  the  department  in  Berlin. 
The  department  would  then  have  had  to  obtain  His  Maj- 
esty's decision  by  a  representation  at  Ems,  or,  if  dilatory 
treatment  were  considered  useful,  by  a  report  in  writing. 
But  His  Majesty,  however  careful  in  his  usual  respect  for 
departmental  relations,  was  too  fond,  not  indeed  of  deciding 
important  questions  personally,  but,  at  all  events,  of  dis- 
cussing them,  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the  shelter  with  which 
the  Sovereign  is  purposely  surrounded  against  importunities 
and  inconvenient  questionings  and  demands.  That  the  King, 
considering  the  consciousness  of  his  supreme  dignity  which 
he  possessed  in  so  high  a  degree,  did  not  withdraw  at  the 
very  beginning  from  Benedetti's  importimity  was  to  be 
attributed  for  the  most  part  to  the  influence  exercised  upon 
him  by  the  Queen,  who  was  at  Coblenz  close  by.  He  was 
seventy-three  years  old,  a  lover  of  peace,  and  disinclined  to 
risk  the  laurels  of  1866  in  a  fresh  struggle;  but  when  he  was 
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from  the  femioine  influence,  the  sense  of  honor  of  the 
heir  of  FWIerick  the  Great  and  of  a  Prussian  officer  always 
rmaiiied  paratDount.  Against  the  opposition  of  his  consort, 
dor  to  her  natural  feminine  timidity  and  lack  of  national 
ieeluig*  tlic  Kiog*3  power  of  resistance  was  weakened  by  his 
loii^tJy  regard  for  the  lady  and  his  kingly  consideration  for 
a  Qtie«fi,  and  especially  for  his  own  Queen.  I  have  been  told 
tliat  Qu«eu  Augusta  implored  her  husband  with  tears,  before 
lii  departure  frotn  Ems  to  Berlin,  to  bear  in  mind  Jena  and 
TBvt  and  avert  war,  I  consider  the  statement  authentic* 
mn  to  tbe  tears. 

Ha^ntig  decided  to  resign,  in  spite  of  tbe  remonstrances 
vfaieh  Roan  made  against  it»  I  invited  him  and  Moltke  to 
diie  witii  me  alone  on  the  13th,  and  communicated  to  them 
ai  table  my  views  and  projects  for  doing  so.  Both  were 
depreaaedt  and  reproached  me  indirectly  with  self* 
wUf  mirailifig  myself  of  my  greater  facility  for  withdrawing 
hmn  •errice.  I  maintained  the  position  that  I  could  not 
cSer  q>  aiy  wmm  of  honor  to  politics,  that  both  of  them, 
hmog  ptdhmomi  soldiers  and  consequently  without  free- 
iom  of  choice,  need  not  take  the  same  point  of  view  as  a 
WHionribfe  Foreign  Minister.  During  the  conversation  I 
nm  bdomtd  that  a  telegram  from  Ems.  in  cipher,  if  I  recol- 
Wt  ri^tlf.  of  aiXNlt  iOO  ''groups,"  was  being  deciphered. 
fihm  like  copy  was  handed  to  me  it  showed  that  Abeken 
lad  dram  up  and  signed  the  telegram  at  His  Majesty^s  com^ 
■aad«  and  I  read  it  out  to  my  guests,  whose  dejection  was 
that  tliey  tunied  away  from  food  and  drink.  On  a 
namination  of  the  document  I  lingered  upon  the 
of  His  Majesty,  which  inchided  a  command, 
to  eommuntcate  Benedetti's  fresh  demand  and 
1  ptjectkm  both  to  our  anilmssadors  and  to  the  press.  I 
I  a  few  qu^tioiui  to  Moltke  as  to  the  extent  of  his  confi- 
Bee  to  tbe  slate  of  our  preparations,  especially  as  to  the 
thmy  would  jtiitl  require  in  <inier  tu  meet  this  sudden 
t  of  war.  tie  answered  that  if  there  was  to  lie  war  he  ex- 
00  advantage  to  us  by  deferring  its  outbreak;  and 
I  if  we  abould  not  be  strong  enough  at  first  to  prtitect  all 
tim  tcfriloms  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  against  French 
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invasion,  our  preparations  would  nevertheless  soon  over- 
take those  of  the  French,  while  at  a  later  period  this  advan- 
tage would  be  diminished;  he  regarded  a  rapid  outbreak  as, 
on  the  whole,  more  favorable  to  us  than  delay. 

I  made  use  of  the  royal  authorization,  communicated  to 
me  through  Abeken,  to  publish  the  contents  of  the  telegnun; 
and  in  the  presence  of  my  two  guests  I  reduced  the  telegram, 
by  striking  out  words,  but  without  adding  or  altering,  to  the 
following  form:  "After  the  news  of  the  renundaticm  of  the* 
hereditary  Prince  of  HohenzoUem  had  been  officially  com- 
municatai  to  the  Imperial  Grovemment  of  France  by  the 
Royal  Grovemment  of  Spain,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Ems  made  the  further  demand  to  His  Majesty  the  IQng 
that  he  would  authorize  him  to  telegraph  to  Paris  that  His 
Majesty  the  King  boimd  himself  for  all  future  time  never 
again  to  give  his  consent  if  the  HohenzoUems  should  renew 
their  candidature.  His  Majesty  the  King  thereupon  decided 
not  to  receive  the  French  Ambassador  again,  and  sent  to  tell 
him  through  the  aide-de-camp  on  duty  that  His  Majesty 
had  nothing  further  to  communicate  to  the  ambassad<v.*' 
The  difference  in  the  effect  of  the  abbreviated  text  of  the 
Ems  telegram  as  compared  with  that  produced  by  the  orig- 
inal was  not  the  result  of  stronger  words,  but  of  the  form, 
which  made  this  announcement  appear  decisive,  while 
Abeken's  version  would  only  have  been  regarded  as  a  frag- 
ment of  a  negotiation  still  pending,  and  to  be  continued  at 
BerUn. 

After  I  had  read  out  the  concentrated  edition  to  my  two 
guests,  Moltke  remarked:  "Now  it  has  a  different  ring;  it 
sounded  before  like  a  parley;  now  it  is  like  a  flourish  in 
answer  to  a  challenge."  I  went  on  to  explain: If  in  execu- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  order  I  at  once  communicate  this  text, 
which  contains  no  alteration  in  or  addition  to  the  telegram, 
not  only  to  the  newspapers,  but  also  by  telegraph  to  all  our 
embassies,  it  will  be  known  in  Paris  before  midnight,  and 
not  only  on  account  of  its  contents,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  manner  of  its  distribution,  will  have  the  effect  of  a  red 
rag  upon  the  Gallic  bull.  Fight  we  must  if  we  do  not  want  to 
act  the  part  of  the  vanquished  without  a  battle.  Success, 
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bowpvCTi  aaeotJally  depends  upon  the  impression  which  the 
ort|rin&tioii  of  the  war  makes  upon  us  and  others;  it  is  impor- 
tani  lliftt  mahould  be  the  ones  attacked,  and  tins  the  Gallic 
WinmesSskg  tJul  touchiness  will  do  for  us,  if  we  announce  in 
the  fsoe  of  Europet  so  far  as  we  can  without  the  speaking- 
tnbt  of  the  Reichstagt  that  we  fearlessly  meet  the  public 
OmU  of  France/' 

TkiB  explanation  brought  about  in  the  two  generals  a 
mruLnon  to  a  more  joyous  mood,  the  Uvelincss  of  which  sur- 
praed  me.  They  bad  suddenly  recovered  their  pleasure  in 
fstiaf  mad  dnnking  and  spoke  in  a  more  cheerful  vein*  Roon 
midi  **Our  God  of  old  lives  still  and  will  not  let  us  perish  in 
fivgrooe,**  Moitke  so  far  relinquished  his  passive  equanimity 
diat*  gludiig  up  joyously  toward  the  ceiling  and  abandon- 
Olf  hia  ttstial  ptijictiltousne^  of  speech,  he  smote  his  hand 
i^ion  hia  breast  and  said:  "^H  I  may  but  Uve  to  lead  our 
naiea  in  auch  a  war^  then  the  devil  may  come  directly 
■Anwarda  and  fetch  away  the  *old  carcass.'*'  He  was  less 
iobosl  at  that  time  than  afterwards,  and  doubted  whether 
hm  muLd  survive  the  hardships  of  the  campaign. 

Bmt  keenly  he  wanted  to  put  in  practice  his  military  and 
itimtegje  tastes  and  ability  I  observed  not  only  on  thia 
oecMon,  but  also  in  the  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Bobeniao  War.  In  both  cases  I  found  my  military  colleague 
tti  tbe  Kiiig^i  lervice  changed  from  his  usual  dry  and  silent 
littfaiit  clieerfiilt  lively,  I  might  even  say  merry. 

Tbe  fallowing  dispatch  of  Baron  Beyens^  dated 
July  1914,  gi  ve^  what  is  probably  a  fairly  accurate 
view  of  the  military  opinion  in  Germany:  — 

To  juatify  these  concludons  I  must  remind  you  <3f  the 
whidi  ptevailfl  in  the  German  General  Staff,  that 
m  with  Prance  and  Russia  is  unavoidable  and  near,  an 
ipinioii  which  tbe  Emperor  baa  been  induced  to  share.  Such 
a  Wt  ardently  desired  by  the  military  and  Pan-German 
party*  might  be  underakcn  to^layt  as  this  party  think,  in 
draimslaiioii  which  are  extremely  favorable  to  Germany, 
and  whkfa  probably  will  not  again  present  themselves  for 
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some  time.  Germany  has  finished  the  strengthening  of  her 
army  which  was  decreed  by  the  law  of  1912»  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  feels  that  she  cannot  carry  on  indefinitely 
a  race  in  armaments  with  Russia  and  France  which  would 
end  in  her  ruin.  The  Wehrbeitrag  has  been  a  disappoint- 
ment for  the  Imperial  Grovemment,  to  whom  it  has  demon- 
strated the  limits  of  the  national  wealth.  Russia  has  made 
the  mistake  of  making  a  display  of  her  strength  before  hav- 
ing finished  her  military  reorganization.  That  strength  will 
not  be  formidable  for  several  years:  at  the  present  moment 
it  lacks  the  railway  lines  necessary  for  its  deployment.  As 
to  France,  M.  Charles  Humbert  has  revealed  her  defideni^ 
in  guns  of  large  caliber,  but  apparently  it  is  this  arm  that 
will  decide  the  fate  of  battles.  For  the  rest,  England,  which 
during  the  last  two  years  Grermany  has  been  trying,  not 
without  some  success,  to  detach  from  France  and  Russia,  is 
paralyzed  by  internal  dissensions  and  her  Irish  quarrels. 

An  extremely  judicial  analysis  is  made  by  M.  P. 
Price  in  his  book,  "'The  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
War"  (Scribner's,  1915),  as  follows:  — 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
diuing  the  negotiations  after  the  Austrian  note  to  Servia, 
Germany,  however  stupidly  and  supinely  she  handled  the 
Austro-Servian  dispute,  was  fully  alive  to  the  danger  to 
Europe  of  a  Russo-Austrian  conflict.  Thus  the  telegrams 
passing  between  the  London,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and 
Paris  Foreign  Offices  show  that  although  Grermany  refused 
Sir  Edward  Grey's  suggestion  of  a  four  power  ambassadorial 
conference  in  London,  nevertheless  she  supported  the  medi- 
ation of  four  powers  not  immediately  concerned  at  Vienna 
and  St.  Petersburg,  with  a  view  to  inducing  Austria  and 
Russia  to  come  to  terms  with  each  other.  Indeed,  Grermany 
was  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  means  of  conveying  to 
Austria  proposals  concerning  the  need  of  moderation  in 
Vienna  and  about  the  guarantees  which  Servia  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  give.  (British  White  Book,  Nos.  18, 95, 
98.)  The  pre9sure  brought  to  bear  on  Austria  by  Germany 
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duriiig  the  last  few  days  of  negotiations  is  ako  seen  in  the 
GemsiLti  Denkschrift/'  In  addition  to  these,  numerous 
Bfitiah  press  correspondents  in  Berlin  and  St,  Petersburg, 
between  July  ^  and  30,  show  that  Germany,  so  far  from 
bring  ftci  instigator,  was  doing  all  she  could,  having  regard 
to  the  difficult  position  in  which  she  was  placed,  to  make  her 
■I|y  come  to  tmns  with  Russia. 

GcrEEiaiiy*s  great  initial  blunder  was  that  she  refused  to 
tegud  the  Austro-Ser\dan  dispute  as  one  that  concerned  any 
otber  but  those  two  countries,  and  would  not  recognize  the 
dmim  of  Russia  to  be  consulted  about  the  fate  of  Servia. 
Hence  her  interpretation  of  four  power  mediation  was  not 
Uie  same  m  Russia's,  She  wanted  mediation  to  aim  at  secur- 
isig  for  Austria  a  "free  hand/'  Russia  wanted  mediatioa 
which  would  give  her  a  chance  of  settling  the  Servian  ques- 
tioo  according  to  her  ideas. 

I  bad  a  talk  with  Mr,  A,  Gardiner,  editor  of  the 
Loncton  Daily  News,"  as  to  some  statements  he  made 
about  Von  Betbmann-Hollweg  and  Sir  Edward  Grey< 
Heasmred  me  that  he  bad  sure  sources  of  information, 
as  to  which  be  said  (I  quote  Mr,  Gardiner's  exact 
worda):  — 

It  is  said,  on  such  high  authority  that  the  statement  is 
entitled  to  respect,  that  on  the  fatal  Saturday  when  he  signed 
Ibe  dedaration  of  war  against  Russia  the  Kaiser,  having 
written  bis  signature,  threw  the  pen  across  the  table  and 
atid«  to  the  triumphant  soldiers  around  him,  Gentlement 
ym  will  live  to  regret  this/' 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  in  this  country  most  intimate 
with  the  inner  history  of  the  diplomatic  struggle  that  cul- 
aaaiied  in  the  war  that  both  the  Kaiser  and  his  Chancellor 
wneled  peace, 

um  be  just  to  Bethraann-Hollweg/' said  a  distin- 
gunbed  Foreign  Office  representative  when  the  conduct  of 
tbe  Chanjcellor  was  being  eriticiied,  You  see  only  his  fail- 
ore.  We  have  seen  when  be  has  not  failed  — when  he  has 
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fought  for  peace  and  won.  He  fought  for  peace  this  time 
but  lost." 

A  change  came  when  Baron  Marschall  von  Bieberstein 
superseded  Mettemichy  and  when  a  little  later  (on  the 
Baron's  death)  Prince  Lichnowsky  came»  with  his  gentle 
manner  and  obvious  frankness  of  purpose.  It  seemed  then, 
especially  with  the  successful  co5peration  of  England  and 
Germany  during  the  Balkan  wars,  that  the  danger-point  in 
the  relations  of  the  two  peoples  was  passed,  and  Sir  Ekiwaid 
Grey  was  clearly  moving  with  strong  hope  toward  an  under- 
standing with  Germany. 

Sir  Edward  Grey's  efforts  for  peace  during  the  last  fatal 
week  of  July  are  on  record,  and  no  one  who  saw  him  in  the 
House  during  those  thrilling  days  can  doubt  either  his  sur- 
prise at  the  sudden  blow  or  his  passionate  desire  to  save 
Europe  from  the  coming  disaster.  When  some  one  met  him 
after  his  speech  of  August  3,  and  rather  ineptly  offered  his 
congratulations,  he  turned  away  with  the  remark,  **This  is 
the  saddest  day  of  my  life."  I  am  told  at  the  Cabinet  council 
next  morning  more  tiban  one  minister  broke  down  under  the 
dreadful  strain,  and  that  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  among  them. 
But,  indeed,  there  were  more  tears  shed  in  England  in  those 
tragic,  days  than  ever  before.  And  they  were  not  tears  of 
weakness  but  of  unspeakable  grief. 

Lord  Haldane  told  me  that  for  the  first  two  months 
of  the  war  he  saw  Sir  Edward  Grey  almost  daily.  Sir 
Edward  Grey  made  his  home  at  Lord  Haldane's  bouse. 
Lord  Haldane  told  me  that  during  those  months  Sir 
Edward  Grey  lived  in  Gethsemane. 

Von  Bethmann-Hollweg  has  been  continually  at- 
tacked in  Germany  for  his  pre-war  pacific  policy.  An 
anonymous  pamphleteer  made  these  charges  which 
were  finally  taken  up  in  the  Reichstag:  — 

Concerning  the  activities  of  the  Chancellor  immediately 
before  the  war,  known  to  us  from  published  dispatches  and 
notes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  in  detail.  It  is  plain  that, 
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tmkeo  as  m  wbole*  his  nntinng  efforts  up  to  the  very  last  honr^ 
Rputlle^  of  military  happenings,  were  directed  to  prevent 
at  aiiy  price  the  long  unavoidable  war.  In  vain  were  the 
warnings  of  the  General  Staffs  the  ^linister  of  War,  and  men 
of  authority  in  the  naval  department  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sty  of  mobilization.  They  succeeded  in  half  convincing  the 
Emperor  of  its  absolute  necessity.  On  Thursday,  July  30» 
the  afternoon  police  papers  and  the  Berlin  "  Lokal  Anseiger '* 
published  the  fact  of  the  mobilization,  but  the  interfereuce 
d  VoQ  Bethnuum-Uollweg  served  to  nullify  tliis  decisive 
actkm. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  in  a  decisive  hour  when  the  task 
of  rafKuisible  military  leaders  has  been  rendered  nearly 
impossible,  it  was  before  the  outbreak  of  this  war,  when 
Germany  faced  a  fight  for  her  very  existence,  and  that  is  the 
iuitl  of  her  leading  statesman.  No  condemnation  can  be 
atvoe  enough  for  much  unnecessary  blood  that  has  been 
ibad  due  to  the  policy  of  this  political  sleepwalker* 

Von  Bethmanii-Hollweg  replied  to  this  attack  by  a 
ipeech  in  the  Reichstag  w  hich  is  reported  in  a  Berlin 
diapatcb  by  the  Ajssociated  Press;  — 

Berllfi,  June  5,  1915.  —  One  of  the  most  stirring  pass^ 
ages  of  the  speech  came  when  the  Chancellor  rephed  to  a 
pamphleteer's  charge  that  in  the  openitig  days  of  the  war  he 
bad  believed  England  would  have  remained  Germany *s 
friend,  or  at  least  neutral,  and  that  he  had  wasted  three  daya 
paileytng  with  England^  three  days  which  meant  an  enor- 
WMB  prolongation  of  the  war  because  the  first  blow  was  not 
atruck  promptly  enough. 

I  know  that  my  attempts  at  an  understanding  with 
England  [said  the  Chancellor]  are  my  capital  offense^ 
but  what  was  Germany*s  position  prior  to  the  war? 
France  and  Russia  were  united  in  an  indissoluble  alii* 
wee.  There  was  a  strong  anti-German  party  in  Russia 
and  an  influential  and  growing  section  in  France  which 
was  urging  revenge  and  war.  Russia  could  be  held  in 
chaek  only  if  the  hope  of  English  aid  was  successfully 
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taken  from  them.  They  would  then  have  never  ven- 
tured on  war.  If  I  wished  to  work  agamst  war  I  had  to 
attempt  to  enter  mto  relationships  with  England. 

I  am  not  ashamed  of  my  conduct,  even  though  it 
proved  abortive.  He  who  on  that  account  charges  me 
with  being  the  cause  of  the  world-catastrophe,  with  its 
hecatombs  of  human  sacrifices,  may  make  his  accusa- 
tion before  God.  I  shall  await  God's  judgment  calmly» 
[Extract.] 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Von  Bethmann-HoUwog, 
Herr  Zimmermann,  and  the  Kaiser  were  opposed  to 
war.  The  military  chiefs  based  their  decision  on  the 
dangers  arising  from  Russia's  mobilization. 

On  the  other  hand  [writes  G.  Lowes  Dickinson,  referring 
to  Russia's  mobilization],  it  must  be  remembered  that  in 
1909  Austria  had  mobiUzed  against  Servia  and  Montenegro, 
and  in  1912-13  Russia  and  Austria  had  mobilized  against 
each  other  without  war  ensuing  in  either  case.  Moreover, 
in  view  of  the  slowness  of  Russian  mobilization,  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  a  day  or  two  would  make  the  difference  be- 
tween seciuity  and  ruin  to  Germany.  However,  it  is  possible 
that  the  Kaiser  was  so  advised  by  his  soldiers,  and  genuinely 
believed  the  country  to  be  in  danger.  We  do  not  definitely 
know.  What  we  do  know  is,  that  it  was  the  German  ultima- 
tum that  precipitated  the  war. 

We  are  informed,  however,  by  Baron  Beyens  that 
even  at  the  last  moment  the  German  Foreign  OflSce 
made  one  more  effort  for  peace.  Baron  Beyens  says : — 

As  no  reply  had  been  received  from  St.  Petersburg  by 
noon  the  next  day  (after  the  dispatch  of  the  Grerman  ulti- 
matum), MM.  de  Jagow  and  Zimmermann  (I  have  it  from 
the  latter)  hurried  to  the  Chancellor  and  the  Kaiser  to  pre- 
vent the  issue  o{  the  order  for  general  mobilization,  and 
to  persuade  His  Majesty  to  wtut  till  the  following  day.  It 
was  the  last  effort  of  their  dying  pacifism,  or  the  last  awak- 
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cning  of  their  coiiflcienoe.  Their  efforts  were  broken  against 
the  irreducible  obstinacy  of  the  Minister  of  War  and  the 
army  chiefs,  who  represented  to  the  Kaiser  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  a  dday  of  twenty-four  hours. 


CHAPTER  V 


WHY  DID  ENGLAND  ENTER  THE  WAR? 

There  is  such  a  strong  impression  that  this  war  is  at 
bottom  a  war  between  England  and  Germany  that  one 
forgets  that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  very  remote 
from  England. 

Sir  Edward  Grey,  in  a  dispatch,  July  24,  to  the 
British  Ambassador  at  Vienna,  said:  — 

The  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Austria  and  Servia 
were  not  the  concern  of  His  Majesty's  Grovemment. 

And  in  a  dispatch,  July  27,  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Vienna,  Sir  Edward  Grey  reports  a  conversation 
with  Count  Mensdorff,  in  which  he  said: — 

K  they  could  make  war  on  Servia  and  at  the  same  time 
satisfy  Russia,  well  and  good;  but,  if  not,  the  consequences 
would  be  incalculable. 

England's  interest  in  the  Servian  question  was 
wholly  as  it  might  aflfect  the  peace  of  Europe. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  England  was  allied  with 
Japan  and  Portugal.  She  had  a  naval  agreement  with 
France.  Inasmuch  as  France  had  massed  her  navy  in 
the  Mediterranean  so  that  England  might  concen- 
trate her  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  England  had  agreed, 
in  case  France  became  involved  in  war,  to  protect  her 
northern  coasts.  The  actual  relation  of  England  to 
Russia  and  France  is  clearly  stated  by  Prince  von 
Billow  in  the  new  edition  of  his  book,  "Imperial 
Germany."  In  his  earlier  edition  he  said:  — 
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Owing  to  her  alliaoce  with  France,  and  the  complications 
in  the  East,  Russia  has  often  supported  the  Anglo-French 
Enteote,  so  that  we  are  j  notified  in  speaking  of  a  Triple 
Entente  m  a  coimterpart  to  the  Triple  Alliance. 

In  his  new  edition,  published  since  the  banning  of 
tlie  war,  he  adds:  — 

However*  it  waa  not  till  the  outbreak  of  war  that  the 
Triple  Entente  became  a  solid  coalition.  As  late  as  April  24, 
191 -Ip  Baron  Beyens,  the  Belgian  I^Iintster  in  Berlin,  stated 
to  connection  with  the  rumor  that  the  Russian  Ambassador 
in  Paris,  M.  Iswobkit  was  to  be  transferred  to  London,  that 
M.  Iswolski  would  be  able  to  convince  himself  there  that 
fiablic  opinion  in  England  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  see 
Es^bnd  lose  her  f  reedom  of  action  by  a  formal  treaty  which 
woold  bind  her  fate  to  thai  of  Russia  and  France,  It  was  the 
Loodon  Protocol  of  September  5,  1914,  that  changed  the 
bitberto  more  or  less  loose  connection  between  the  three 
fiowera  into  a  close  alUance. 

Wben  the  war  broke  out,  it  was  an  anxious  and 
terrible  question  in  France  as  to  what  England  would 
do.  And  as  the  days  passed  and  France  faced  her 
ditical  hour,  the  uncertainty  as  to  England  became 
agonizing. 

The  general  feeling  the  world  over  of  those  who 
favored  France  and  were  friendly  to  Great  Britain  waa 
expr^sed  by  Admiral  Mahan  during  the  days  after 
war  was  declared,  and  while  England  still  remained 
out.  I  quote  from  a  dispatch  to  the  London  "Times," 
dated  New  York,  August  S,  1914 :  — 

In  a  highly  important  interview  to-night,  Rear-Admiral 
Mahan  declared  that  England  must  at  once  throw  her  pre- 
ponderating  fleet  agaiast  Germany  for  the  chief  purpose  of 
matntainjng  her  own  position  as  a  world-power.  For  Eng- 
lajid.  Admiral  Mahan  said,  it  was  a  question,  if  she  remained 
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out  of  the  war,  of  sacrificing  her  empire  in  the  next  generar 
tion  to  the  interest  of  this  generation. 

Elnowing  from  past  experience  how  the  matter  must  be 
viewed  by  Russia,  it  is  incredible  that  Austria  would  have 
ventiu^d  on  the  ultimatum  unless  she  was  assured  before- 
hand of  the  consent  of  Grermany  to  it.  The  moment  was 
auspicious  for  striking  down  France  and  Russia  before  they 
regained  their  full  strength. 

Great  Britain,  as  the  third  member  of  the  Entente,  finds 
herself  in  the  position  of  Prussia  in  1805,  when  she  permitted 
Napoleon  to  strike  down  Austria  unaided  and  was  herself 
struck  down  the  following  year  at  Jena,  or  in  that  of  France 
in  1866,  when  she  stood  by  while  Prussia  crushed  Austria 
and  was  herself  overwhelmed  in  1870.  Grermany's  procedure 
is  to  overwhelm  at  once  by  concentrated  preparation  and 
impetuous  momentum. 

In  my  judgment  a  right  appreciation  of  the  situation 
should  determine  Great  Britain  to  declare  war  at  onoe, 
otherwise  her  Entente  engagements,  whatever  the  letter, 
will  be  in  spirit  violated,  and  she  will  earn  the  entire  distrust 
of  all  probable  f  utiu%  allies. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Haldane  mission  of 
1912  failed  because  the  German  Government  wanted 
a  treaty,  by  which  the  British  Government  bdieved 
that  while  Germany  in  case  of  a  European  conflict 
would  have  remained  free  to  support  her  friends, 
England  would  have  been  forbidden  to  raise  a  finger 
in  defense  of  hers.** 

On  Saturday  the  25th  of  July,  1914,  the  Austrian 
note  to  Servia  was  known  in  the  chancelleries  of 
Europe.  On  the  following  Wednesday,  July  29,  we 
have  from  Sir  Edward  Grey  the  first  intimation  as 
to  the  possibility  of  England's  participation  in  the 
war. 

To  M .  Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador  in  London, 
he  said:  — 
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Air  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie,  British  Amhassodor  at  Parti 

Formgn  Office^  July  29, 

After  telling  Cambon  to-day  how  grave  the  situation 
■eemed  lo  be»  I  told  him  that  I  meant  to  tell  the  German 
Ambttssador  to-day  that  he  must  not  be  misled  by  the 
frienclly  tone  of  our  conversations  into  any  sense  of  false 
mcmity  tbat  we  should  stand  aside  if  all  the  efforts  to  pre- 
ierve  tlie  peace,  which  we  were  now  making  in  common  with 
Germany,  failed.  But  I  went  on  to  say  to  Cambon  that 
I  thought  tt  necessary  to  tell  him  also  that  public  opinion 
herr  approached  the  present  difficulty  from  a  quite  different 
potal  of  view  from  that  taken  during  the  difficulty  as  to 
Morooco  m  few  years  ago.  ...  In  the  present  case  the  dispute 
bilmeii  Aostria  and  Serv%  was  not  one  in  which  we  felt 
edhd  to  take  a  hand.  Even  if  the  question  became  one 
bctwwt  Austria  and  Russia  we  should  not  feel  called  upon 
to  Ufa  a  band  in  it.  .  _  If  Germany  became  involved  and 
Prance  became  involved*  we  had  not  made  up  our  minds 
ire  slioiild  do;  it  was  a  case  that  we  should  have  to 
eonriifer*  FVance  would  then  have  been  drawn  into  a  quarrel 
which  was  not  hers,  but  in  which,  owing  to  her  alliance,  her 
hoaor  aiid  interest  obliged  her  to  engage.  We  were  free  from 
apgigementat  and  we  should  have  to  decide  what  British 
■jjblereita  reqatred  us  to  do,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  say 
BVal*  becanae,  he  knew,  we  were  taking  all  precautions 
vrilh  regard  to  our  fleet,  and  I  was  about  to  warn  Prince 
Xidmamky  not  to  count  on  our  standing  aside»  but  it 
votdd  not  t»e  fair  that  I  should  let  M.  Cambon  be  misled 
intoaiipposing  that  this  meant  that  we  had  decided  what  to 
llo  ill  a  eootingency  that  I  still  hoped  might  not  arise. 

M*  Cajnbon  said  that  I  had  explained  the  situation  very 
dearlj.  He  understood  it  to  be  that  in  a  Balkan  quarrel, 
ni  in  a  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Teuton  and  Slav, 
ne  ibould  not  feel  called  to  inten^ene;  should  other  issues  be 
lattedt  and  Germany  and  France  become  involved,  so  that 
tbe  questkm  became  one  of  the  hegemony  of  Emtipe,  we 
AmSd  then  dedde  what  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  do.  He 
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seemed  quite  prepared  for  this  announcement,  and  made  no 
criticism  upon  it. 

I  quote  so  fully  because  it  is  such  a  clear  expositioii 
of  England's  attitude  toward  French  interests.  On 
the  same  day  Sir  Edward  Grey  made  a  statement  on 
similar  lines  to  the  German  Ambassador  in  LondQn» 
discussing  the  European  situation  with  reference  to 
England's  position.^ 

I  give  the  complete  dispatch,  No.  89 :  — 

Sir  E.  Orey  to  Sir  E.  Ooschen^  British  Ambassador  at  BerUn 

Foreign  Office,  July  29. 1914. 

Sir: 

After  speaking  to  the  German  Ambassador  this  afternoon 
about  the  European  situation,  I  said  that  I  wished  to  say  to 
him,  in  a  quite  private  and  friendly  way,  something  that 
was  on  my  mind.  The  situation  was  very  grave.  While  it 
was  restricted  to  the  issues  at  present  actually  involved  we 
had  no  thought  of  interfering  in  it.  But  if  Germany  became 
involved  in  it,  and  then  France,  the  issue  might  be  so  great 
that  it  would  involve  all  European  interests;  and  I  did  not 
wish  him  to  be  misled  by  the  friendly  tone  of  our  conversa- 
tion —  which  I  hoped  would  continue  —  into  thinking  that 
we  should  stand  aside. 

He  said  that  he  quite  understood  this,  but  he  asked 
whether  I  meant  that  we  should,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, intervene? 

I  replied  that  I  did  not  wish  to  say  that,  or  to  use  anything 
that  was  like  a  threat  or  an  attempt  to  apply  pressure  by 
saying  that,  if  things  became  worse,  we  should  intervene. 
There  would  be  no  question  of  our  intervening  if  Germany 
was  not  involved,  or  even  if  France  was  not  involved.  But 
we  knew  very  well,  that  if  the  issue  did  become  such  that  we 
thought  British  interests  required  us  to  intervene,  we  must 
intervene  at  once,  and  the  decision  would  have  to  be  veiy 
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just  as  the  decisionB  of  other  powers  had  to  be*  I 
that  the  frieadly  tone  of  our  conversations  would 
EA  at  present,  and  that  I  should  be  able  to  keep  as 
in  touch  with  the  German  Government  in  working 
(or  pesce.  But  if  we  failed  in  our  efforts  to  keep  the  peace, 
md  if  the  issue  spread  so  that  it  involved  practically  every 
Baropean  interest,  I  did  not  wish  to  be  open  to  any  reproach 
from  him  that  the  friendly  tone  of  all  our  conversations  had 
mided  him  or  his  Government  into  supposing  that  we  should 
&ol  take  action,  and  to  the  reproach  that,  if  they  had  not 
m  n^skdp  the  course  of  things  might  have  been  dif- 


The  German  Ambassador  took  no  exception  to  what  I  had 
aid;  iDcfeed,  be  told  me  that  it  accorded  with  what  he  had 
ypitt^Jf  ^^en  in  Berlin  as  his  view  of  the  situation. 

I  am*  &c. 

The  most  ominous  dispatch  up  to  this  time  is  one 
dated,  tlie  same  day,  Berlin,  July  29,  from  the  British 
Ambasisador  in  Berlin  to  Sir  Edward  Grey.  It  reports 
the  interview  with  Von  Bethmaiui-Hollweg  after  the 
lat^ul  meeting  at  Potsdam :  — 


OmtJien^  BriMsk  Ambasgador  at  Berlin^  to  Sw  Orejf 
{Received  Jidy  ^) 

)  Berlin,  Ju^u  S9, 

ftsked  to  call  upon  the  Chancellor  to-night  His 
Exeelleocy  had  just  returned  from  Potsdam, 
fib  mid  that  should  Austria  be  attacked  by  Russia  a 
I  conflagration  might,  he  feared,  l>ecome  inevitable, 
to  Germany's  obligations  as  Austria's  ally,  in  spite  of 
caDlinued  efforts  to  maintain  peace.  He  then  proceeded 
the  following  strong  bid  for  British  neutrality.  He 
,  it  was  clear,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  the  main 
which  governed  British  policy,  that  Greiit  Britain 
"  stand  by  and  allow  France  to  be  crushed  in  any 
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conflict  there  might  be.  That,  however,  was  not  the  object 
at  which  Germany  aimed.  Provided  that  neutrality  of  Great 
Britain  were  certain,  every  assurance  would  be  given  to  the 
British  Grovemment  that  the  Imperial  Grovemment  aimed 
at  no  territorial  acquisitions  at  the  expense  of  France  should 
they  prove  victorious  in  any  war  that  might  ensue. 

I  questioned  His  Excellency  about  the  French  colonies, 
and  he  said  that  he  was  unable  to  give  a  similar  undertaking 
in  that  respect.  As  regards  Holland,  however.  His  Excellency 
said  that,  so  long  as  Germany's  adversaries  respected  the 
integrity  and  neutrality  of  the  Netherlands,  Germany  was 
ready  to  give  His  Majesty's  Grovemment  an  assurance  that 
she  would  do  likewise.  It  depended  upon  the  action  of  France 
what  operations  Grermany  might  be  forced  to  enter  upon 
in  Belgium,  but  when  the  war  was  over,  Belgian  iateffity 
would  be  respected  if  she  had  not  sided  against  Germany. 

His  Excellency  ended  by  saying  that  ever  since  he  had 
been  Chancellor  the  object  of  his  policy  had  been,  as  you 
were  aware,  to  bring  about  an  understanding  with  England; 
he  trusted  that  these  assurances  might  form  the  basis  of  that 
understanding  which  he  so  much  desired.  He  had  in  mind  a 
general  neutrality  agreement  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, though  it  was  of  course  at  the  present  moment  too 
early  to  discuss  details,  and  an  assurance  of  British  neutral- 
ity in  the  conflict  which  present  crisis  might  possibly  pro- 
duce, would  enable  him  to  look  forward  to  realization  of  his 
desire. 

To  this  telegram  Sir  Edward  Grey  replied  on  Thurs- 
day, July  30,  1914:  — 

Sir  E.  Grey  to  Sir  E.  Goschen^  British  Ambassador  at  Berlin 

(Telegraphic.)  Foreign  Office,  July  SO,  191^ 

Your  telegram  of  29th  July. 

His  Majesty's  Government  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain 
the  Chancellor's  proposal  that  they  should  bind  themselves 
to  neutrality  on  such  terms. 

Wliat  he  asks  us  in  effect  is  to  engage  to  stand  by  while 
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Freoeb  colonies  are  takeo  and  France  is  beaten  so  long  as 
Gcmimny  does  not  take  French  territory  as  distinct  from  the 
ooldiiies. 

Ffom  the  material  point  of  view  such  a  proposal  is  unac- 
aeptable,  for  France^  without  further  territory  in  Europe 
biing  taken  from  her,  could  be  so  crushed  as  to  lose  her  posi- 
liOB  la  a  great  power,  and  become  subordinate  to  German 

Altogether  apart  from  that,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  for  us 
to  make  this  bargain  with  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Ftance* 
adiigrace  from  which  the  good  name  of  this  country  would 
ngwm  rroover, 

The  Chancellor  also  in  effect  asks  us  to  bargain  away 
vhatever  obligation  or  interest  we  have  as  regards  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium.  We  could  not  entertain  that  bargain 
alber. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  British  Government 
could  have  taken  a  different  stand  on  this  point, 

la  the  same  dispatch  Sir  Edward  Grey  makes  a  very 
sfcrang  bid  for  peace  in  these  words:  — 

RAnd  I  will  say  this:  If  the  peace  of  Europe  can  be  pre- 
rred,  and  the  present  crisis  safely  passed,  my  own 
^deavor  will  be  to  promote  some  arrangement  to  which 
_  ermany  could  be  a  party»  by  which  she  could  be  assured 
that  no  aggressive  or  hostile  policy  would  be  pursued  against 
bcr  or  ber  allies  by  France,  Russia,  and  ourselves,  jointly  or 
■qmtely.  I  have  desired  this  aud  worked  for  it,  as  far  as  I 
could,  through  the  last  Balkan  crisis,  and,  Germany  having 
a  corresponding  object,  our  relations  sensibly  improved*  The 
idea  hms  hitherto  been  too  Utopian  to  form  the  subject  of 
ddaite  proposals,  but  if  this  present  crisis,  so  much  more 
larte  Uian  any  that  Europe  has  gone  through  for  genera- 
liocis,  be  safely  passed,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  relief  and 
mction  which  will  follow  may  make  possible  some  more 
difiniie  rapprochement  between  the  powers  than  has  been 
hitherto* 
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On  the  same  day,  July  SO,  Sir  Edward  Grey  tele- 
graphs to  the  British  Ambassador  in  Berlin,  thi^  warn- 
ing to  Germany:  — 

I  have  warned  Prince  Lichnowsky  that  Germany  must 
not  count  upon  our  standing  aside  in  all  circumstances* 

Again,  on  the  same  day,  July  SO,  Sir  Edward  Gr^ 
makes  referrace  to  a  letter  he  had  written  two  years 
ago  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  London,  M.  Cambon, 
''in  which  we  agreed  that  if  the  peace  of  Euroi>e  was 
seriously  threatened,  we  wotld  discuss  what  we  were 
prepared  to  do." 

Still  Sir  Edward  Grey  persisted  in  his  efforts  for 
peace,  and  on  Friday,  July  SI,  he  telegraphed  to  the 
British  Ambassador  in  Berlin  a  dispatch  in  which  he 
used  these  words:  — 

I  said  to  Grennan  Ambassador  this  morning  that  if  Ger- 
many could  get  any  reasonable  proposal  put  forward,  which 
made  it  clear  that  Grermany  and  Austria  were  striving  to 
preserve  European  peace,  and  that  Russia  and  France  would 
be  unreasonable  if  they  rejected  it,  I  would  support  it  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Paris,  and  go  the  length  of  saying  that  if 
Russia  and  France  would  not  accept  it  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  the  conse- 
quences; but,  otherwise,  I  told  German  Ambassador  that  if 
France  became  involved  we  should  be  drawn  in.  [Extract.] 

This  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  threat  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  used.  He  refused  to  encourage  Russia 
and  France.  He  worked  solely  for  peace. 

Germany  and  Austria  failed  to  understand  Russia. 

In  a  dispatch,  July  26,  1914,  from  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Vienna  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  reporting  a 
conversation  with  the  German  Ambassador  at  Vienna, 
he  says:  — 
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According  to  eonfideDl  belief  of  Gertnan  AmbEssadoTi 
Bwia  wiU  keep  quiet  during  cbastisemeDt  of  Sema,  which 
AiBtria-Hijiigary  is  resolved  to  inflict,  having  received 
mruces  that  no  Ser\^ian  territoiy  will  be  annexed  by 
Aiistria-Bung&iy. .  .  *  The  Russian  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  would  not.  His  Excellency  thought,  be  so  impru- 
dent MB  to  take  a  step  which  would  probably  result  in 
WMBsy  boQtier  questions  in  which  Russia  is  interested,  such 
w  Swediafa,  FoUsh,  Ruthene,  Rumanian,  and  Persian  ques^ 
tioDitbettig  brought  into  the  melting*pot.  Francet  too»  was 
not  at  ftll  in  a  condition  for  facing  a  war. 

And  CO  July  28  the  Austrian  Ambassador  in  Berlin 
infcinEted  Sir  Edward  Goschen  *'that  a  general  war 
was  most  unlikely,  as  Russia  neither  wanted  nor  was 
ill  ft  position  to  make  war/'  The  British  Ambassador 
b^eved  that  the  same  opinion  was  shared  by  many 
people  in  BerUn. 

Sir  R.  Rodd,  British  Ambassador  in  Rome,  in  a 
il^lfttch,  July  said  that  the  Italian  Foreign  Min- 
ister stated  *'that  there  seemed  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
mriring  Germany  believe  that  Russia  was  in  earnest,'' 

Baron  Beyens  records  a  conversation  with  his  col- 
le^gue^  M.  Bollati»  the  Italian  Ambassador  at  Berlin 
in  which  the  latter  took  the  view  that 

At  Menfta  as  at  Berlin  they  were  persuaded  that  Russia, 
in  ipite  of  the  official  assurances  exchanged  quite  recently 
bttween  the  Tsar  and  M.  Poincar^,  as  to  the  complete 
pvepaimtions  of  the  armies  of  the  two  allies,  was  not  in  a 
pgrftiop  to  sustain  a  European  war  and  would  not  dare  to 
plwge  into  so  perilous  an  adventure, 

Bajron  Beyens  continues:  — 

At  Berlin  the  opinion  that  Russia  was  unable  to  face  a 
Europeati  war  prevailed  not  only  In  the  official  world  and 
ta  society,  but  among  alt  the  manufacturers  who  specialized 
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in  the  construction  of  armaments.  M.  Knq>p,  the  best  qual- 
ified among  them  to  e3q>ress  an  opinion,  announced  on  the 
£8th  July,  at  a  table  next  mine  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  that  the 
Russian  artiUery  was  neither  good  nor  complete,  while  that 
of  the  German  army  had  never  been  ct  such  supericx*  quality. 
It  would  be  foDy  on  the  part  ct  Russia,  the  great  maker  of 
guns  concluded,  to  dare  to  make  war  oa  Germany  and 
Austria  under  these  conditions. 

Austria-Hungary,  backed  by  Germany,  evidently 
felt  that  the  chances  for  war  with  Russia  were  sU^^L 

The  extremely  well-informed  journalist.  Dr.  E.  J. 
Dillon,  tel^raphed  on  August  4  to  the  London  Daily 
Tel^raph"  the  beliefs  in  Vienna  in  these  words:  — 

Even  the  Government  here  did  not  expect  that  events 
would  take  the  course  which  all  Europe  is  now  dq[)l(Nring. 
They  certainly  recognized  it  as  a  contingency  to  be  reckcmed 
with,  and  they  accordingly  prepared  for  it.  But  th^  en- 
tertained hopes  that  a  conflict  would  be  restricted  to  the 
Balkan  Peninsula. 

In  his  speech  before  the  Reichstag  on  December  2, 
1914,  Von  Bethmann-HoUweg  makes  this  statement :  — 

In  spite  of  all  protestations  of  peace  London  gave  it  to  be 
understood  in  Petrograd  that  she  was  taking  her  stand  on  the 
side  of  France  and  Russia.  This  is  proved  clearly  and  incon- 
testably  by  the  publications  of  the  various  Cabinets,  and 
especially  by  that  of  the  English  Blue  Book  itself.  Then, 
indeed,  it  was  impossible  to  hold  things  back  in  Petro- 
grad. 

On  this  question  we  possess  a  witness  who  is  entirely 
above  suspicion,  the  report  of  the  Belgian  Charg6  d'Affaires 
in  Petrograd,  written  on  July  SO.  He  reports:  "To-day  in 
Petrograd  the  people  are  firmly  convinced,  indeed  they  have 
assurances,  that  England  will  stand  by  France.  This  support 
has  an  extraordinary  influence,  and  has  done  not  a  little  to 
gain  the  upper  hand  for  the  war  party." 
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If  the  statement  of  July  30,  of  the  Belgian  Charg^ 
d'Affaires  is  correct,  how  can  we  account  for  this  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  French  Republic  to  King 

LeiUrffom  the  Fremh  Prmdeni  to  King  George 

PartM,  Juljf  SI,  mi 
prom  all  the  information  which  reaches  us,  it  would  seem 
thai  war  would  be  inevitable  if  Grermany  were  eonviticed 
that  the  British  Government  would  net  intervene  in  a  con- 
flict in  which  France  might  be  engaged;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
Germany  were  convinced  that  the  entente  cordmU  would  be 
affirmed,  tn  case  of  need,  even  to  the  extent  of  taking  the 
Gdd  side  by  dde,  there  would  be  the  greatest  chance  that 
pfwe  would  remain  unbroken.  [Extract.] 

Or  how  can  we  account  for  the  reply  from  King 
Gtorge  to  the  French  President? 

Letter  from  King  George  to  the  French  President 

Btseieinffkom  Palatf,  AuguH  J»  2914, 

It  would  be  a  source  of  real  satisfaction  to  me  if  our 
unitad  efforts  were  to  meet  with  success,  and  I  am  still  not 
willioiti  bope  that  the  terrible  events  which  seem  so  near 
gDHy  be  Einsrted. 
I  mn  personally  using  my  best  endeavors  with  the  Eraper- 
of  Russia  and  Germany  towards  finding  some  solution 
which  actual  military  operations  may  at  any  rate  be  post- 
poned, and  time  be  thus  given  for  calm  discussion  between 
the  [powers.  I  intend  to  prosecute  these  efforts  without  inter- 
niBton  so  long  as  any  hope  remains  of  an  amicable  settle- 
As  to  the  attitude  of  my  country,  events  are  changing  so 
rsf^dly  that  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  future  developments; 
but  you  may  be  assured  that  my  Government  will  continue 
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to  discuss  freely  and  frankly  any  point  which  might  arise  of 
interest  to  our  two  nations  with  M.  Cambon. 

Believe  me, 

M.  le  President, 
(Signed)         Geobob  R.L 

The  actual  situation  is  given  in  the  following: — 

Sir  Edward  Orey  to  Sir  F.  Bertie^  British  Ambassador  at  Paris 

Foreign  Office,  JtO^  SI.  f91^ 

Sir: 

M.  Cambon  referred  to-day  to  a  telegram  that  had  bera 
shown  to  Sir  Arthur  Nicolson  [British  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs]  this  morning  from  the  French 
Ambassador  in  Berlin,  saying  that  it  was  the  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  whether  we  would  intervene  which  was  the 
encouraging  element  in  Berlin,  and  that,  if  we  would  only 
declare  definitely  on  the  side  of  Russia  and  France,  it  would 
decide  the  German  attitude  in  favor  of  peace. 

M.  Cambon  then  asked  me  for  my  reply  to  what  he  had 
said  yesterday. 

I  said  that  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  the  Cabinet 
to-day,  that  we  could  not  give  any  pledge  at  the  present 
time.  Though  we  should  have  to  put  our  policy  before  Par- 
liament, we  could  not  pledge  Parliament  in  advance.  Up  to 
the  present  moment,  we  did  not  feel,  and  public  opinion  did 
not  feel,  that  any  treaties  or  obligations  of  this  country  were 
involved.  Further  developments  might  alter  this  situation 
and  cause  the  Government  and  Parliament  to  take  the  view 
that  intervention  was  justified.  The  preservation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  might  be,  I  would  not  say  a  decisive, 
but  an  important  factor,  in  determining  our  attitude. 
Whether  we  proposed  to  Parliament  to  intervene  or  not  to 
intervene  in  a  war,  Parliament  would  wish  to  know  how  we 
stood  with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  it  mi^t 
be  that  I  should  ask  both  France  and  Germany  whether 
each  was  prepared  to  undertake  an  engagement  that  she 
would  not  be  the  first  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
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If,  Cstnboti  repeated  his  question  whether  we  would  help 
France  if  Germany  made  an  attack  on  her. 

I  said  that  I  could  only  adhere  to  the  answer  that,  as  far 
IS  things  had  gone  at  present,  we  could  not  take  any  engage- 
ment. [Extract.] 

On  the  £9th  of  July*  Sir  Edward  Grey  had  informed 
the  Gennati  Ambassador  in  London  that  there  would 
be  no  question  of  England  intervening  if  France  was 
not  involved.  But  that  if  they  thought  British  inter- 
ots  weiv  involved^  England  must  intervene  at  onoe. 
And  in  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
August  27, 1914,  Sir  Edward  Grey  said:  — 

The  Cabinet  did,  howe\xr,  consider  most  carefully  the 
mxi  iBorxiing  —  that  is,  Sunday,  August  ^  —  the  conditions 
m  wliicb  we  could  remain  neutral,  and  came  to  the  conclu* 
nofi  that  lespect  for  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  must  be  one 
of  them  conditions.  The  German  Chancellor  had  abieady 
^een  told  on  July  50th  that  we  could  not  bargain  that  way* 
■Pktract] 

To  get  England's  point  of  view,  one  must  read  the 
dispatch  Sir  Edward  Grey  sent  to  the  British  Ambassa- 
dor at  Berlin  on  July  SO,  1§14,  printed  in  this  chaptefp 
And  ako  the  dispatdi  sent  by  Von  Bethmann-Hollweg 
cm  July  SO  to  the  Austrian  Government,  and  first  made 
public  in  the  Reichstag  November  9,  1916,  printed  in 
the  chapter  entitled  "The  Thirteen  Days." 

In  his  commuidcatiouB  to  France  and  Russia,  Sir 
Edward  Grey  said  in  substance:  "If  there  is  war*  we 
cmimot  promise  to  help  you,"  and  to  Germany  and 
Anstriftt  there  is  war,  we  cannot  promise  to  stand 
iiftd^  ^ 

Germany  always  insisted  that  Austria-Hungary 
must  have  a  free  hand  to  war  on  Servia,  and  that 
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England  must  restrain  Russia.  At  no  point  did  Ger- 
many or  Austria-Hungary  admit  the  essentially 
European  nature  of  the  conflict;. 

The  following  dispatch  reveals  another  lost  oppor- 
tunity for  peace  on  conmion-sense  conditions:  — 

Russian  ChargS    Affaires  at  Berlin  to  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs 

(Tdegimm.)  BerUn.  Jii^  U  («7).  Mi. 

Before  my  visit  to  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to-day 
His  Excellency  had  received  the  French  Ambassador*  who 
endeavored  to  induce  him  to  accept  the  British  proposal  for 
action  in  favor  of  peace,  such  action  to  be  taken  simultane- 
ously at  St.  Petersburg  and  at  Vienna  by  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  Cambon  suggested  that  these 
powers  should  give  their  advice  to  Vienna  in  the  following 
terms:  *'To  abstain  from  all  action  which  might  aggravate 
the  existing  situation."  (S'abstenir  de  tout  acte  qui  pourrait 
aggraver  la  situation  de  I'heure  actuelle.)  By  adopting  this 
vague  formula,  aU  mention  of  the  necessity  of  regaining 
from  invading  Servia  might  be  avoided.  Jagow  refused 
point-blank  to  accept  this  suggestion  in  spite  of  the  en- 
treaties of  the  Ambassador,  who  en\phasized,  as  a  good 
feature  of  the  suggestion,  the  mixed  grouping  of  the  powers, 
thanks  to  which  the  opposition  between  the  Alliance  and 
the  Entente  —  a  matter  of  which  Jagow  himself  had  often 
complained  —  was  avoided. 

Again  Russia  as  late  as  July  SI  gives  another  chance 
for  peace:  — 

Russian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  Russian  Ambassadors 
at  Berlin^  Vienna^  Paris^  London^  and  Rome 

(Telegram.)  St  Petersburg,  July  18  (SI), 

Please  refer  to  my  telegram  of  17  (30)  July.  The  British 
Ambassador,  on  the  instructions  of  his  Government,  has 
informed  me  of  the  wish  of  the  London  Cabinet  to  make 
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mimn  modifications  in  the  formula  which  I  suggested  jes- 
terdEy  to  the  Geraian  Ambassador.  I  replied  that  I  accepted 
tbt  Briiiah  suggestion*  I  accordingly  send  you  the  text  of 
the  modified  formula  which  is  as  follows :  — 

**  If  Austria  consents  to  stay  the  march  of  her  troops  on 
Sermn  territory;  and  if,  recognizing  that  the  Austro- 
Servian  conflict  has  assumed  the  character  of  a  question  of 
European  interest,  she  admits  that  the  great  powers  may 
emtitne  the  satisfaction  which  Servia  can  accord  to  the 
Austjo-Bungariaii  Government  without  injury  to  her  rights 
•0  ft  sovereign  State  or  her  iofiependenoe,  Russia  under- 
tekei  to  maintain  her  waiting  attitude/' 

Can  any  one  say»  after  reading  this  dispatch^  that 
Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  use  his  influence  on  Russia 
wisely? 

But  at  no  lime  would  Austria-Hungary  or  Germany 
agree  to  the  suspenston  of  hostilities  against  Servia. 

On  July  29  the  Austrian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
uked  the  German  Government  to  take  a  threatening 
attitude  toward  Russia  for  the  latter's  partial  mobili- 
xationp  as  is  seen  from  the  following  dispatch :  — 

Count  Berchiotd  to  Count  Szogyeny  at  Berlin 

(Xy^rsp^)  Vimma,  Jidu  B9,  IPU. 

As  a  last  effort  to  maintain  the  peace  of  Europe^  I  con- 
lider  it  desirable  that  our  representative  and  the  represeata^ 
live  of  Germany  at  St.  Petersburg,  and,  if  necessaiy,  at 
F^utf  •  should  at  once  be  instnicted  to  declare  to  the  Govern- 
mttitA  to  whom  they  are  accredited^  in  a  friendly  manner, 
that  the  continuance  of  the  Russian  mobilization  would 
have  as  a  result  counter-measures  in  Germany  and  Austrta- 
Hongaiy,  which  must  lead  to  serious  consequences. 

Your  Excellency  will  add  that,  as  can  be  understood »  in 
our  military  operations  against  Serv^ia  we  will  not  allow 
omaetraa  to  be  diverted  from  our  path. 

The  loiperial  and  Royal  Ambassadors  at  St,  Petersburg 
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and  Paris  are  leeeivuig  identical  instmctiona  to  make  the 
above  dedanticm  as  aocm  as  their  Gcnnan  ooDeagae  leoeivea 
nnihr  instnictioos. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  *^last  ettart^  to  maintain 
peace  insisted  that  Austria  must  continue  her  c^erar 
ticMis  against  Servia.  This  was  the  inmiovable  deter- 
mination from  the  first. 

The  German  White  Bock  cmtains  a  statement 
issued  by  the  German  Foreign  Office,  dated  Berlin, 
August,  1914,  from  which  I  make  the  following  extract, 
which  again  explains  the  fundamental  difficulty  in  pre* 
venting  war:  — 

Foreigm  Qfiee,  Berim.  Awimt^  19U. 

Under  these  drcumstances  it  was  dear  to  Austria  that  it 
was  not  compatible  with  the  dignity  and  the  spirit  of  self- 
preservation  iA  the  Monarchy  to  view  idly  any  longer  this 
agitation  across  the  border.  The  Imperial  and  Boyal 
Government  apprised  Germany  of  this  conception  and 
asked  for  our  opinion.  With  all  our  heart  we  were  able  to 
agree  with  our  aJly 's  estimate  of  the  situation  and  assure  him 
that  any  action  considered  necessary  to  end  the  movement 
in  Servia  directed  against  the  conservation  of  the  Monarchy 
would  meet  with  our  approval. 

We  were  perfectly  aware  that  a  possible  warlike  attitude 
of  Austria-Hungary  against  Servia  might  bring  Russia  upon 
the  field,  and  that  it  might  therefore  involve  us  in  a  war,  in 
accordance  with  our  duty  as  allies. 

How  Russia  worked  for  peace  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  statement:  — 

Announcement  by  the  Rtusian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affaire 
respecting  Recent  Events 

JvHy  SO  (August  t),  19W 

Simultaneously,  the  Russian  Government  declared  that 
Russia  was  ready  to  continue  discussions  with  a  view  to  a 
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peteeful  settlemeDt  of  Hie  dispute^  either  m  the  form  of 
<fire€t  negotiations  with  Vieana  or,  as  suggested  by  Great 
firitaiii*  in  the  form  of  a  conference  of  the  four  great  powers 
aoliim:tly  interested;  that  is  to  say.  Great  Britain,  Francep 
Germany,  and  Italy. 

Nevertheless,  Russia  did  not  abandon  her  efforts  for  peace, 
Whm  quiestioned  by  the  German  Ambassador  as  to  the 
fBOititi^n^  on  which  we  would  still  agree  to  suspend  our 
pnpnmtftoiist  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  declared  that 
tlw«e  conditions  were  Austria's  recognition  that  the  Austro- 
SenHaa  question  had  assumed  a  European  character,  and 
A  declaration  by  her  that  she  agreed  not  to  insist  upon  such 
f]|  her  ciemands  as  were  incompatible  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  Servia. 

G^many  considered  this  Russian  proposal  unacceptable 
to  Aitstria-Hungaiy.  At  that  very  moment  news  of  the 
pfodaituition  of  general  mobilization  by  Austria-Hungary 
mdhad  St*  Petersburg. 

In  the  extracts  I  made  in  chapter  14  from  the  article 
mtroductor^'  to  the  dispatches  from  the  Belgian  Min- 
isters at  Berlin,  London,  and  Paris,  1905  to  1914,  there 
are  the  most  bewildering  statements,  assuming  that 
%lglfl"*^  had  craftily  engineered  a  war  on  Germany. 

This  was  in  no  sense  England's  war*  England, 
Russiaf  FranTO,  and  Italy  wanted  the  trouble  between 
Aufltria-Htmgary  and  Servia  to  be  settled  by  a  con- 
feraice  of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  Italy. 
Germany  wanted  England  to  restrain  Russia  while  she 
gmve  AuAtria  a  tree  hand. 

England  could  influence  Russia  to  submit  to  arbi^ 
trmtioii.  She  could  not  restrain  Russia  from  declaring 
war  agmmt  Austria,  unless  Austria  would  suspend  her 
war  against  Servia.  It  would  have  been  easier  for  Ger- 
y  to  have  restrained  Austria  from  declaring  war 
Servia.  This  Germany  found  to  be  impossible* 
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I  omdude  that  the  G^man  Government  tried  to 
avoid  war.  That  Von  Bethmann-HcJlw^,  Herr  von 
Jagow,  and  Herr  2mmermann»  supported  by  the 
Kaistf ,  worked  tor  peace.  They  fafled  because  they 
tried  the  impossible  (permitting  Austria  to  war  on 
Servia  and  expecting  Russia  to  remain  quiescent). 
They  tried  the  impossible  because  they  did  not  under- 
stand the  psydiology  of  oth»  nations  —  what  Bis- 
marck called  the  impcmderables.''  They  believed  with 
the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  that  a  firm  atti- 
tude would  restrain  Russia,  just  as  their  military  chiefs 
believe  that  terrorism  is  in  the  long  run  the  most  mer- 
ciful policy. 

Nations  are  often  blamed,  because  their  chiefs,  min- 
isters, or  ambassadors  fail  by  misjudging  what  will  be 
the  effect  of  certain  words  or  acts  on  the  minds  of  other 
peoples.  Bismarck  was  a  master  in  dealing  with  the 
public  opinion  of  other  nations.  George  Washington, 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  United 
States  Minister  to  England  during  the  Civil  War,  John 
Hay,  Elihu  Root,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  were  all  masters 
in  this  field. 

I  was  constantly  told  in  Germany  that  the  Germans 
did  not  know  how  to  present  their  case  to  the  world  as 
well  as  their  enemies.  They  said,  *'Our  enemies  can 
infiuence  the  neutrals  better  than  we  can."  That  is 
true,  but  the  reason  is  not  what  Germany  thinks. 
Germany  failed  so  largely  to  win  the  approval  of  the 
neutral  world  because  her  words  and  her  acts  had  a 
different  influence  from  what  she  expected.  The 
German  officials  expected  different  results  from  their 
policy. 

Bdfore  Austria  sent  the  note  to  Servia,  the  German 
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Gomnment  took  a  position  that  showed  an  incredible 
misuuderstaDding  of  the  effect  of  the  note  on  Russia. 
Hie  views  of  Von  Jagow  are  given  in  this  dispatch:  — 

Sir  H*  Rumbold,  British  Charge  d\4ff aires  ai  Berlin^  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  (Received  Jvly  BS) 

fftfigwpilk-)  Brrtin,  July  Sf,  WH. 

LasI  tiigiit  I  met  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs* 
sod  the  forthcoming  Austrian  demarche  at  Belgrade  was 
illticied  to  hy  His  Excellency  in  the  conversation  that  ensued* 
He  insisted  that  the  question  at  issue  was  one  for  settlement 
betweezi  Servia  and  Austria  alone,  and  that  there  should  be 
10  interference  from  outside  in  the  discussions  between 
Uloae  two  countries.  He  had  therefore  considered  it  inad* 
ifUUe  that  the  Austro-Mungarian  Government  should  be 
appraftched  by  the  German  Government  on  the  matter. 
[Extimei.] 

The  aim  of  England  and  the  feeling  in  Russia  are 
cxpliuiied  veiy  clearly  in  the  dispatch  from  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Russia  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  on  Satur- 
day, July  25,  as  follows :  — 

G.  Suchanan,  Sriii^h  Ambassador  at  SL  Petersburg,  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  (Received  July  25) 

fWnmiMi  ]  Bi.  Pdersbutg,  July  tS.  19U* 

On  toy  ei^presiing  the  earnest  hope  that  Russia  would  not 
piecqiitate  war  by  mobilizing  until  you  had  had  time  to 
lie  your  influence  in  favor  of  peace.  His  Excellency  assured 
me  that  Russia  had  no  aggressive  intentions^  and  she  would 
take  DO  action  until  it  was  forced  upon  her.  Austria's  action 
wai  in  reality  directed  against  Russia.  She  aimed  at  over- 
Ihnmiiig  the  pfmnt  siaius  qito  in  the  Balkans,  and  estab- 
IpU^K  bcr  own  hegemony  there.  He  did  not  beUeve  that 
y  really  wanted  war,  but  her  attitude  v?m  decided 
.  If  we  took  our  stand  firmly  with  France  and  Russia 
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there  would  be  no  war.  If  we  failed  them  now,  rivers  of 
blood  would  flow,  and  we  would  in  the  end  be  dragged  into 
war. 

I  said  that  England  could  play  the  r61e  of  mediator  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna  to  better  purpose  as  a  friend  who,  if  her 
counsels  of  moderation  were  disregarded,  might  one  day  be 
converted  into  an  ally,  than  if  she  were  to  dedaie  herself 
Russia's  ally  at  once.  His  Excellency  said  that  unfortunately 
Germany  was  convinced  that  she  could  count  upon  our 
neutrality.  [Extract.] 

On  the  same  day.  Sir  Edward  Grey  urged  the  same 
advice  on  the  German  Ambassador  in  London,  as  is 
seen  from  this  dispatch:  — 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  H.  Rumboldy  British  Chargi  d^ Affaires 

at  Berlin 

(Telegraphic.)  Foreign  Office,  July  25, 19W 

I  impressed  upon  the  Ambassador  that,  in  the  event  of 
Russian  and  Austrian  mobilization,  the  participation  of 
Germany  would  be  essential  to  any  diplomatic  action  for 
peace.  Alone  we  could  do  nothing.  [Extract.] 

Still  later,  on  the  27th  of  July,  England  is  urging 
moderation  on  Russia,  as  is  seen  in  a  dispatch  from 
the  British  Ambassador  in  St.  Petersburg  to  Sir 
Edward  Grey  as  follows:  — 

Sir  G,  Buchanan^  British  Ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey  (Received  Jidy  27) 

(Telegraphic.)  St  Petersburg,  July  S7, 191^. 

On  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  questioning  me,  I  told 
him  that  I  had  correctly  defined  the  attitude  of  His  Maj- 
esty's Government  in  my  conversation  with  him,  which  I 
reported  in  my  telegram  of  the  £4th  instant.  I  added  that 
you  could  not  promise  to  do  anything  more,  and  that  His 
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EmUency  was  mistaken  if  he  believed  that  the  cause  of 
|mee  ccmld  be  promote  by  our  telling  the  German  Govern* 
mmt  that  they  would  have  to  deal  with  us  as  well  as  ^4th 
Siissim  aad  France  if  they  supported  Austria  by  force  of 
arms.  Their  altitude  would  merely  be  stiffened  by  such  a 
tnenaae,  and  we  could  oaly  induce  her  to  use  her  iafluence  at 
Vienna  to  avert  war  by  approaching  her  in  the  capacity  of  a 
friend  who  was  amdous  to  preserve  peace.  His  Excellency 
must  not*  if  our  efforts  were  to  be  successful,  do  anything  to 
predpitaie  a  conflict.  In  these  circumstances  I  trusted  that 
the  Russian  Government  would  defer  mobiliaiation  ukase 
for  MB  long  as  possible,  and  that  troops  would  not  be  allowed 
to  €Som  the  frontier  even  when  it  was  issued,  [Extract.) 

Sir  Edward  Grey  had  already  sent  his  approval  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  British  Ambassador  in 
St*  Petersburg  from  the  beginning  of  the  negotiations^ 
«s  19  seen  from  this  dispatch :  — 

Sir  Edward  Grey  to  Sir  G,  Buchanan,  British  Ambassador  ai 
St  Petersburg 

^^^mfimJi  foreign  Office,  July  iS,  Wli, 

You  spoke  quite  rightly  in  very  difficult  circumstances  as 
to  the  attitude  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  I  entirely 
mppf&n  what  you  said,  as  reported  in  your  telegram  of 
fcrtcfday*  and  I  cannot  promise  more  on  behalf  of  the 
Goremment  [Extract.] 

Sir  Edward  Grey  explained  clearly  why  Englanc 
went  into  the  war,  in  his  address  to  Parliament 
August  3:  — 

The  tBsnes  at  stake 

I  ask  the  House*  from  the  point  of  view  of  British  inter- 
etts,  to  consider  what  may  be  at  stake.  If  France  is  beaten 
in  a  ntmggle  of  life  and  death,  beaten  to  her  knees,  loses  her 
position  as  a  great  power,  becomes  subordinate  to  the  will 
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and  power  of  one  greater  than  heradf,  — consequences 
which  I  do  not  anticipate,  because  I  am  sure  that  France  has 
the  power  to  defend  herself  with  aU  the  energy  and  ability 
and  patriotism  which  she  has  shown  so  often,  —  still,  if  that 
were  to  happen,  and  if  Belgium  fell  under  the  same  domi- 
nating influence,  and  then  Holland  and  then  Denmark,  then 
would  not  Mr.  Gladstone's  words  come  true,  that  just  oppo- 
site to  us  there  would  be  a  conmion  interest  against  the  un- 
measured aggrandizement  of  any  power? 

It  may  be  said,  I  suppose,  that  we  mi^t  stand  aside, 
husband  our  strength,  and  that,  whatever  happened  in  the 
course  of  this  war,  at  the  end  of  it  intervene  with  effect  to 
put  things  right  and  to  adjust  them  to  our  own  point  of  view. 
If  in  a  crisis  like  this  we  ran  away  from  those  obligations  of 
honor  and  interests  as  regards  the  Belgian  Treaty,  I  doubt 
whether,  whatever  material  force  we  might  have  at  the  end,  it 
would  be  of  very  much  value  in  face  of  the  respect  that  we 
should  have  lost.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  whether  we  have 
stood  aside  or  whether  we  have  been  engaged  in  it,  I  do  not 
believe  for  a  moment  —  even  if  we  had  stood  aside  and  re- 
mained aside  —  that  we  shoidd  be  in  a  position,  a  material 
position,  to  use  our  force  decisively  to  undo  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  course  of  the  war,  to  prevent  the  whde  of  the 
west  of  Europe,  opposite  to  us,  if  that  had  been  the  result  of 
the  war,  falling  under  the  domination  of  a  single  power,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  our  moral  position  would  be  such  as  to 
have  lost  all  respect. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  was  largely  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving the  peace  of  Europe  during  the  Balkan  wars, 
not  merely  because  he  was  just,  not  merely  because  he 
was  conciliatory,  not  merely  because  he  was  truthful, 
but  also  because  he  understood  the  psychology  of  other 
nations.  From  the  very  beginning  he  saw  that  if 
Austria  persisted  in  her  course  a  European  war  was 
almost  inevitable.  He  realized  the  danger  of  giving 
either  side  a  free  hand  so  far  as  England  was  concerned. 
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We  know  from  verj  high  sources  the  impression  Sir 
Edward  Grey  had  made  on  the  Govemments  of  Europe, 

In  an  address  in  the  Reichstag  on  April  7,  1913, 
Von  Betlimann-Hollweg  said:  — 

Europe  will  feel  grateful  to  the  English  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  for  the  extraordinaTy  ability  and  spirit  of  con- 
dEatioo  with  which  he  coDducted  the  discussions  in  London, 
and  which  constantly  enabled  him  to  reconcile  divergencies 
of  view*  Germany  shares  all  the  more  sincerely  in  this  grati- 
|h|de!»  bccftOse  she  knows  herself  to  be  at  one  with  the  aims 
Vb^di  policy,  and»  standing  loyally  by  her  aUies,  has 
B^md  in  the  same  sei^. 

In  an  address  before  the  Austro-Hungarian  Dele- 
gations, in  November,  1913,  Count  Berchtold,  the 
Foreign  Minister  of  Austria-Hungarj%  said:  — 

All  Europe  can  find  are  words  of  gratitude  and  recognition 
for  Sir  Edward  Grey,  And  the  distinctly  objective  course  of 
Britiah  foreign  policy  which  has  greatly  assisted  in  making 
possible  the  removal  of  numberless  difficulties  in  the  situa^ 
tioa  without  serious  discord  being  thereby  produced. 

I  believe  that  the  verdict  of  history'  on  the  work  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey  during  the  fatal  thirteen  days  will 
rank  him  as  the  foremost  statesman  of  his  time. 
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WHY  DID  GERMANY  INVADE  BELGIUM? 

It  would  have  seemed  to  a  detached  and  well-informed 
observer  on  August  1>  1914>  that  the  invasion  of 
Belgium  by  Germany  would  surely  cause  England  to 
go  to  war. 

The  n^otiations  of  1912,  in  which  Lord  Haldane 
was  so  active  and  which  are  explained  in  the  third 
chapter  of  this  book,  revealed  very  definitely  England's 
views  as  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  Also,  when  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  broke  out,  in  1870,  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria's  Government  sent  an  identical  ques- 
tion to  the  Emperor  of  France  and  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,  as  to  whether  or  not  either  would  violate  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium.  Later  the  British  Government 
made  an  identical  treaty  with  each  of  the  two  belliger- 
ents. I  give  herewith  an  extract  from  the  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Prussia.  All  the  world  knew 
that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  the  most  pacific 
Government  to  keep  England  out  of  a  war  that  in- 
volved the  violation  of  Belgium's  neutrality. 

Cooperaiion  of  Great  Britain  toith  Prussia  in  case  of  violatian 
of  NeiUrality  of  Belgium  by  France 

Article  1.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  having  de- 
clared that,  notwithstanding  the  Hostilities  in  which  the 
North  German  Confederation  is  engaged  with  France,  it  is 
his  fixed  determination  to  respect  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium, 
so  long  as  the  same  shall  be  respected  by  France,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
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ud  Ireland  on  her  part  declares  that,  if  during  the  said 
HoitiUties  the  Armies  of  Fraiice  should  \nolate  that  Neu- 
liifily,  she  wiU  be  prepared  to  cooperate  vnth  His  Prussiaa 
Mijasty  for  the  defence  of  the  same  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  mutuallj  agreed  upon»  employing  for  that  purpose  her 
Kavml  ftnd  Military  Forces  to  insm^  its  observance,  and  to 
flttml^B,  in  con  junction  with  His  Prussian  Majesty,  then 
ind  tlMRsfter,  the  Independence  and  Neutrality  of  Bel* 

But  oould  Britain  keep  oot  of  the  war,  even  if 
Be]^um  were  not  in  question?  Hardly.  War  breaks 
wt.  Great  Britain  during  the  years  of  na^^al  competi- 
tion with  Germany  had  massed  nearly  all  her  navy  in 
the  North  Sea,  France  had  undertaken  to  make  good 
m  the  Mediterranean  the  withdrawal  of  England's 
vmofaips  from  thence  and,  in  return,  England  had 
agreed  to  protect  the  northern  coasts  of  France,  which 
Fmoce  bad  denuded  when  she  massed  her  naval 
armajncnts  io  the  Mediterranean*  Further,  public 
opmion  in  England  would  not  let  England  stand 
aside  while  France  was  being  crushed. 
The  motnent  that  war  should  break  out,  Germany 
endeavor  to  hinder  France's  export  and  import 
In  a  month  or  two,  England  must  have  come  in. 
No  one  can  doubt  this  who  remembers  the  diplomatic 
events  of  the  last  two  years  and  a  half  betw^n  the 
United  States  and  Germany. 

If  England  were  sure  to  enter  the  war  in  any  event, 
what  would  be  the  chances  of  her  coming  in  earlier  if 
Bdgin?^  were  invaded?  And  even  if  she  came  in  imme- 
tfstdy,  would  not  the  advantages  of  attacking  France 
thrm^h  Belgium  greatly  outweigh  the  benefit  to 
Fbnoe  of  Britain's  immediately  entering  the  war? 
The  genuine  surprise  of  Von  Betbmann-HoUweg, 
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and  in  fact  of  the  masses  of  the  German  people,  ahows 
that  Germany  did  not  count  on  the  immediate  en- 
trance of  Great  Britain  into  the  war. 

I  was  in  London  from  July  15  to  July  25,  1914. 
Already  I  had  spent  a  month  in  L^land  visiting  many 
places,  seeing  many  people.  For  one  week  I  had  the 
good  fortune  to  travel  with  Lord  Northdiffe,  and  was 
able  to  learn  a  great  deal  through  the  facilities  he 
conmianded. 

Civil  war  in  beland  seemed  certain  and  when  the 
King  called  the  conference  to  meet  in  Buckingham 
Palace,  he  used  the  words  civil  war  in  his  prodamation. 
This  conference  failed.  England's  preoccupation  was 
serious. 

Further,  even  should  England  inmiediately  enter  the 
war,  it  could  make  but  slight  difference.  From  a  mili- 
tary standpoint,  England  was  almost  as  n^ligible  as 
the  United  States.  What  would  a  hundred  thousand 
troops  signify  in  a  contest  in  which  millions  would  be 
engaged  on  each  side? 

The  advantages  to  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
an  advance  through  Belgium  would  be  incalculable. 

First,  she  could  probably  in  less  than  six  weeks 
envelop  the  armies  of  France  and  capture  Paris.  With 
her  knowledge  of  the  military  situation  and  of  the  ar- 
maments of  Germany  and  France,  nothing  was  more 
absolutely  certain  to  Germany  than  that  her  armies 
would  be  in  Paris  by  the  middle  of  September.  And 
any  student  of  the  war  to-day  with  the  knowledge 
then  available  to  the  Germans  would  regard  their  be- 
lief as  absolutely  sound. 

The  military  condition  in  France  was  well  known  in 
Germany.  Moreover,  on  July  13,  an  address  to  the 
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FWncfa  Senate  by  Senator  Humbert  revealed  France's 
militiLry  shorteomings-  I  quote  from  a  dispatch  that 
ippeared  in  the  London  "Times/*  July  14»  1914:  — 

StartUng  disclosures  in  the  Senate  to-day  mth  regard  to 
Ui^  li^cteQt  organization  and  administration  of  the  Army 
wwm  rendered  still  more  dramatic  by  the  intervention  of 
IL  Clemenceau,  who  demanded  an  immediate  reply  from 
tim  War  Minister-  The  House  is  expected  to  sit  to-morrow, 
Natjonal  F§te  day,  in  order  to  continue  the  debate* 

The  disclosures  were  made  by  M*  Charles  Humbert, 
Senator  from  the  Meuse,  in  submitting  his  report  on  the 
ipecial  report  for  matirieL  This  speech  was  as  scathing  an 
indietnimt  of  a  public  department  as  has  been  heard  in  the 
French  P&rUament. 

Forts,  he  said,  were  defective  in  stnicture;  guns  lacked 
immunition,  and  the  men  were  without  boots.  There  was 
DUplOTiaion  for  the  defense  of  fortifications  against  attacks 
bom  the  air,  and  the  wireless  installation  for  communicating 
(rotn  fort  to  fort  was  inadequate*  When  the  German  wireless 
iaitiillatJOQ  at  Mets  was  working,  the  Verdun  station  ceased 
to  receive  messages.  The  French  artillery  was  rapidly  falling 
behbid  that  of  Germany.  So-called  improvements  were 
Cbetfisdves  obsolete  by  the  time  they  had  been  discussed  and 
adopted-  As  for  the  boots  of  the  Army*  the  supply  was 
two  mUUiOi]  short  of  requirements.  If  war  broke  out,  the 
m  would  have  to  take  the  field  with  one  pair  of  boots  and 
ooly  one  reserve  boot  in  their  knapsack,  and  that  one  thirty 
years  old* 

There  must*  he  concluded,  be  a  complete  reorganization 
of  the  w[u>le  business  of  military*  adminlstratiofi,  which  at 
ptcicnt  suffered  from  an  extreme  instability  of  government* 
Mesaimy,  the  Minister  of  War*  said  he  could  not  reply 
to  the  indictment  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  whereupon 
M.  Clmeneeau  exclaimed^  **The  counti^^  has  &  right  to 
know  bow  its  money  has  been  spent;  we  must  have  an 
tasioediate  reply." 

The  Minister  of  War,  amid  great  excitement,  then  ad- 
aiiited  that  the  majority  of  the  accusations  made  by  M, 
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Humbert  were  accurate,  taken  by  themselves.  They  were, 
however,  only  accurate  as  ezoeptioiis,  and  not  as  the  rule. 

The  great  plan  of  the  German  General  Staff  was 
simplicity  itself.  Germany's  military  forces  would  be 
placed  on  the  Franco-German  frontier  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  protect  against  invasion  and  occupy  the 
bulk  of  the  French  military  forces.  Meanwhile  an 
overwhelming  army  of  over  a  million  of  the  best- 
equipped  soldiers  in  the  world  would  sweep  through 
Belgium,  drive  the  French  forces  west  and  south,  en- 
velop them,  achieve  a  Sedan  on  a  colossal  scale,  and 
take  Paris  at  its  leisure. 

But  the  French  do  not  give  up  easily,  and  with  the 
Loire  as  a  new  front,  France  might  carry  on  the  war» 
thereby  delaying  victory  and  adding  heavily  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  and  also  giving  time  for  England  to 
come  in. 

But  by  invading  France  through  Belgium,  Germany 
did  more  than  win  a  battle.  Modem  war  requires 
munitions  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Modem  war  is  a  war  of 
metallurgy.  Nearly  all  the  iron  and  coal  mines  of 
France  and  three  fourths  of  her  steel  mills  are  in  the 
northeast.  When  Germany  intrenched  after  the  battle 
of  the  Mame,  she  controlled  most  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources—  and  hence  most  of  the  raw  materials  for 
munitions  —  of  France.  The  war  was  won  if  France 
could  not  get  materials  by  sea,  and  there  was  the 
submarine. 

The  enormous  increase  in  Germany's  resources  and 
the  starvation  of  France's  industries  rendered  France 
absolutely  unable  to  manufacture  sufficient  munitions, 
the  more  so  as  more  than  a  third  of  all  her  manufactur- 
ing plants  were  in  Germany's  possession. 
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Further,  the  crops  raised  m  the  part  of  France 
CM^pied  by  the  German  armies  are  not  applied  to  the 
needs  of  the  inhabitants.  They  are  taken  by  the 
Gffm&n  Go^'emment,  When  I  was  in  Mannheim,  in 
Aprtlt  1016,  I  was  told  by  Herr  Hirsch,  president  of 
the  Com  Exchange,  that  he  had  a  day  or  two  before 
dealt  with  one  thousand  tons  of  wheat  shipped  from 
French  territory  occupied  by  the  Germans, 

Iron  ore  from  the  French  mines  is  mined  far  in  excess 
of  Ihe  consumption  of  the  mills,  and  is  stored  up  in 
Germany*  The  forests  are  cut  down  and  the  lumber 
ihipped  to  Germany. 

It  k  estimated  by  the  French  Government  that  it 
will  require  two  and  a  half  bilUon  dollars  to  restore  the 
pari  of  Prance  occupied  by  the  German  army.  This 
does  not  include  the  loss  to  France  from  the  exploita- 
licm  ol  her  mines  of  iron  ore  and  cK>al»  nor  from  the 
destruction  of  her  forests. 

The  Eastern  frontier  of  France  runs  through  the 
middle  of  the  Lorraine  iron  deposits;  and  nine  tenths 
of  the  metallurgicai  industries  of  the  whole  of  France 
are  concentrated  in  the  Briey  Basin  just  across  the 
frontier  from  Germany.  If,  the  Germans  argued,  the 
Briey  Basin  were  seized  at  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
tbe  French  would  have  lost  more  than  a  battle,  be- 
cause they  would  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  recupera- 
bon,  and  tlie  Germans,  on  their  part,  would  have 
gained  '*a  victory  without  a  morrow/' 

FVance,  though  victorious  [writes  M.  Engerandl, 
herself  nevertheless  without  munitions  and  material, 
aail  without  the  means  of  producing  them  in  the  quantities 
rrqubite  by  the  turn  which  the  war  was  taking  — 
I  of  IK)  per  cent  of  her  iron  orei  68  per  cent  of  her  coal» 
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piacesL  'JT  liaac  fdzaaiB  in  active  opiTation  in  1913, 
15  -vQK  31  die  -var  sne  md  in  die  pooKsiaii  of  tbe  cnen^. 
3ie  jjhL  lesiies.  lessi  joii^ed  to  -m^wrL^  Gemuu^ 
«ionifli!ia  ttxis  if  asc  son.  jteel  EHlIetaw  and  im  ylifft 
At  Viipnriraiiea,  die  tVnnimt  Sonnd  ■■■him  imb  sopplies  of 
lusfsesiines.  •][  Trziics.  diev  dioL  -rtiHtii  luj  Hocii  in  soed. 

Tlie  Gctoiu.  ao  !e»  diaa  auiaetygak  mEacd  that  fad, 
as  aporari  flmn.  &  ^tiiiiidwitiaL  umii-m^im^w*  aiVtu  — -J  to 
Herr  v»m  BedmuxmrBoilwes;  ao.  Haj  1915,  bj  the 
icpccsentAtTTca  'sf  sx  impartant  izainatzal  ■•i^wiijiMMif — 

Tlie  Tiannrirtare  of  cnir  diells  calls  for  iraa  and  sled 
in  quantities  oitherto  unsaspccted.  Merely*  for  the 
diells  of  f*mbi  jrije.  which  are  lufqiut  sofastitiites  for 
the  dieOs  of  fmn  fxigr  and  ocitfr  itirt^  we  ham  le- 
qaxred.  dxxrizi^  the  last  few  months..  4000  tons  of  iron 
per  day.  If  oar  prodoction  of  iron  and  steel  had  not 
been  doubled  azice  lart  Axx^^ost.  it  woold  have  been 
impossible  to  coatinoe  the  war.  As  raw  material  for  the 
mannfactore  of  these  immense  quantities  of  inm  and 
steeL  the  **  minette**  ^ut^  the  ore  of  the  Loeraine  mines] 
takes  a  place  cf  continnaDy  increasing  inqxxtance;  for 
this  is  the  only  ore  which  we  can  get  out  of  oor  mines  in 
continually  increasing  quantities.  From  W  to  80  per 
cent  of  our  irra  and  steel  is,  at  present^  bring  made  from 
the  minette.  If  the  production  <tf  the  minette  were  inter- 
rupted, the  war  would  be  as  good  as  lost. 

"The  economic  production  of  France,"  said  Herr 
Sr;hro<lter,  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Verein 
EiAenhuttenleuter,  is  seriously  damaged,  and,  indeed,  in  a 
large  measure  annihilated." 

By  invading  Belgium,  Germany  secured  inuneas- 
urablc  advantages,  incalculable  because  she  at  once 
increased  her  coal  and  iron  resources  so  that  her  pro- 
duction was  enormously  increased,  and  most  impor- 
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tut  of  allt  she  crippled  France  at  the  very  source  for  the 
BWtlfacture  of  munitions*  But  this  was  not  alL  She 
stripped  the  Belgian  and  French  mills  and  factories  of 
all  raw  materials  as  well  as  of  all  useful  machinery, 
Belgium  and  occupied  France  have  thus  been  a  source 
of  ^reat  strength  to  Germany^  at  less  than  no  expense* 
In  a  petition  to  the  German  Government  to  take 
territory  from  France,  and  to  control  Belgium  eco- 
somtcally  after  the  war,  six  influential  associations 
gave  a  statement  of  the  enormous  value  of  the  terri- 
toiy  iKxrupied,  The  names  of  the  associations  which 
organised  the  petition  are  as  follows:  Bund  der 
Landwirte  (Farmers'  League),  Deutsche  Bauem  Ver- 
baod  (German  Peasants'  Union) »  Vorort  der  Christ- 
Udieii  Bauemvereine  (the  Executive  of  the  Christian 
Beaaants*  Union),  Zentral  Verband  Deutscher  In- 
dustrieller  (Central  Association  of  German  Manu- 
faeturers).  Bund  Deutscher  Industrieller  (the  Union 
frf  German  Manufacturers),  and  the  Reiehsdeutsche 
Mittdstands-Verband  (Imperial  German  Kliddle- 
Class  Association). 

The  present  war  roust  be  followed  by  a  peace  concluded 
witb  honor  answering  to  the  sacri6ces  made  and  containitig 
ill  itielf  the  guarantee  of  its  endurance* 

Our  only  guarantee  consists  in  an  economic  and  military 
oleebleinent  of  our  adversaries,  sucli  that,  thanks  to  it, 
pmoc  will  be  insured  for  a  period  as  long  as  can  be  taken  into 
eoMideration, 

Because  it  h  oecessaiy  to  assure  our  credit  on  the  sea,  and 
our  mihtary  and  economical  situation  for  the  future  in  rela- 
tmito  England,  because  the  Bel^an  territory,  economically 
m  iiiip4^tant,  is  closely  connected  with  our  own  principal 
iadnitriul  territory,  Belgium,  in  matters  monetaiy,  Bnan* 
dal,  and  postal,  must  be  subjected  to  the  legislation  of  the 
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Empire.  Her  railways  and  waterways  must  be  closely  bound 
up  with  our  own  communications.  By  constituting  a  Wal- 
loon territory  and  a  territory  preponderatingly  Flemish, 
and  by  putting  into  German  hands  the  enterprises  and  the 
economical  properties  so  important  in  dominating  the  coun- 
try, we  shall  organize  the  government  and  the  administra- 
tion in  such  a  manner  that  the  inhabitants  shall  be  able  to 
acquire  no  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  the  German 
Empire. 

As  to  France,  always  having  in  view  our  situation  with 
relation  to  the  English,  it  is  of  vital  interest  to  us,  in  view  of 
our  future  on  the  sea,  that  we  should  possess  the  coastal 
region  adjoining  Belgium  very  nearly  as  far  as  the  Sonome 
which  will  give  us  an  opening  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
hinterland,  which  must  be  acquired  at  the  same  time,  must 
have  such  an  extent  that  economically  and  strategically  the 
ports  to  which  lead  the  canals  may  be  able  to  take  their  full 
importance.  Every  other  territorial  conquest  of  France, 
outside  of  the  necessary  annexation  of  the  mining  basins  of 
Briey,  must  be  made  only  from  considerations  of  military 
strategy.  In  this  respect,  after  the  experiences  of  this  war,  it 
is  very  natiural  that  we  should  not  expose  our  frontiers  to 
new  hostile  invasions  by  leaving  to  the  adversary  the  for- 
tresses which  threaten  us,  especially  Verdun  and  Belfort, 
and  the  western  ramparts  of  the  Vosges,  situated  between 
those  two  fortresses.  By  the  conquest  of  the  line  of  the 
Meuse  and  of  the  French  coast  with  the  mouths  of  the 
canals,  we  should  acquire  from  her,  besides  the  iron  ore 
regions  of  Briey  already  indicated,  the  coal  territories  of  the 
Departments  of  the  North  and  of  the  Pas-de-Calais.  These 
territorial  augmentations  suppose  that  the  population  of 
the  annexed  territories  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  attain 
any  political  influence  over  the  destinies  of  the  Grerman 
Empire,  and  that  all  the  means  of  economic  power  existing 
in  these  territories,  including  moderate  and  large  properties, 
shall  pass  into  German  hands;  France  shall  indemnify  the 
property-owners  and  shall  receive  them. 

This  with  the  coast-line  will  enable  use  to  be  made  of  the 
canals  and  enable  the  ports  at  the  mouth  of  the  canals  to 
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Mrame  their  full  importance*  The  security  of  the  German 
Empire  in  a  future  war  imperiously  calb  for  all  the  beds  of 
Qxiiierak,  ineludiug  the  fortresses  of  Long^^  and  of  Verdun, 
without  which  these  mineral  beds  cannot  be  proteoted.  The 
poaoesdoQ  of  great  quantities  of  coal,  and  especially  of  coal 
rieb  in  bitumen,  which  abounds  in  the  basin  of  the  North  of 
Fluce,  is^  at  least  in  as  great  measure  as  iron  ore,  decisive 
lor  the  imm  ol  the  war,  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France 
logeth^  produce  more  than  forty  millions  of  tons* 

The  value  of  the  territory  Germany  secured  from 
France  in  1871  is  indicated  in  a  statement  by  Otto 
IIue»  Socialist  Member  of  the  Reichstag:  — 

Of  llic  34,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore  worked  up  in  German 
snidters  and  foundries  in  1915,  some  £5,250,000  tons  came 
from  the  interior  of  the  Empire^  and  as  of  that  only  about 
7,000»000  tons  were  produced  outside  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  a 
iitople  calculation  shows  that  already  in  1915  some  70  per 
eeal  of  the  German  iron  ore  used  came  from  Lorraine* 

What  France  lost  is  clearly  stated  by  Henri  Berenger, 
ember  of  the  French  Senate:  — 

There  is  no  reason  to  be  astonished  that  Germany*  from 
liie  very  beginning  of  the  war,  has  sought  to  maintain  pos- 
nmon  of  the  Basin  of  Briey,  which  represented  90  per  cent 
of  our  iron  production,  and  that  the  attack  on  Verdun  has 
becfi  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  perpetuating  this 

Befare  the  war  Germany  produced  annually  £8,000,000 
torn  of  iron,  of  which  21,000,000  tons  came  ffom  that  part 
the  of  Briey  which  had  been  annexed  to  Germany 

1870-7L 

France  produced  annually  £^,000,000  tons  of  iron,  of 
vhidi  15,000,000  tons  came  from  the  part  of  the  Basin  of 
BAbj  which  hwd  remained  French. .  .  . 

Stuoe  the  war  began  France,  having  lost  the  Basin  of 
Briry  Uirough  invasionp  has  lieen  almost  exclusively  fur- 
lubed  with  iron  from  England  and  America. 
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Germany,  on  the  contrary,  having  occupied  at  the  same 
time  the  Basin  of  Briey  in  France  and  in  Luxemburg,  has 
put  in  operation  nearly  all  the  great  furnaces  there  and  thus 
adds  to  her  28,000,000  tons,  before  the  war,  the  15,000,000 
tons  of  our  basin  and  the  6,000,000  oi  the  Basin  of  Luxem- 
burg —  that  is,  28  plus  15  plus  6,  making  40,000,000  Urns 
ot  iron  for  herself  and  her  allies. 

Germany  has  at  her  disposition  about  45,000,000  tons  ct 
ore  for  military  and  naval  appliances  ot  all  sorts. 

We  have  left  Germany  in  possession  of  90  per  cent  of  our 
French  production  ai  iron  and  oS  80  per  cent  of  the  national 
production  of  steel  we  had  before  the  war. 

Here,  notably,  is  what  one  may  read  since  May  20, 1015, 
in  the  ^^Confidential  Memorandum  on  the  Conditions  of 
Future  Peace,"  which  was  addressed  to  Von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  by  the  m  great  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  associations  of  Grermany:  — 

If  the  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  had  not  been 
doubled  since  August,  1914,  the  continuation  of  the 
war  would  have  been  impossible.  At  present  the  min- 
eral of  Briey  furnishes  from  60  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
appliances  made  from  iron  and  steel.  If  this  production 
be  disturbed  the  war  will  be  practically  lost. 

British  and  French  naval  and  mercantile  power 
overcame  the  tremendous  handicap  under  whidi 
France  suffered. 

France  had  to  import  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  had  to 
make  an  enormous  increase  in  manufacturing  facilities, 
and  at  the  same  time  wage  a  colossal  war. 

The  Question  of  Alsace-Lorraine:  a  Footnote 

I  will  here  give  data  furnished  me  by  Mr.  SawhOl, 
associate  editor  of  "The  Iron  Trade  Review,"  Cleve- 
land. Mr.  Penton,  the  publisher,  had  just  spent  sev- 
eral months  in  France,  studying  the  industrial  situa- 
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tion.  These  statistics  as  to  production  of  iron  ore  are 
the  latest  available,  and  are  for  1913,  the  last  year 
before  the  war:  — 

Gctmuiy  (of  wluch  Alaacie-Lorr&iDe  pro- 

dtim  tlAMMB)   28,607,903 

Fkuoe  (of  which  Briey  Baain  produces 

it,oi>»,«40  for  un).   ,   n  J14,000 

Eof knd   , , ,    15,0D7328 

United  Sutei  ,  -  61,080,437 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  three  fourths  of 
the  iron  ore  mined  in  Germany  comes  from  Alsace- 
LonmtDe.  According  to  these  statistics  if  France  gets 
back  Alsace-Lorraine  the  production  of  iron  ore  in 
Gcnnany  would  be  7,471,638  tons  and  in  France 
i2350»265  tons*  Should  Germany  keep  the  Briey 
Bamn  which  she  now  holds,  the  production  in  Germany 
would  be  41307,143  tons,  and  in  France  9fiUjm 
terns. 

In  quoting  from  various  authorities  I  have  not  tried 
to  reduce  the  statements  to  identical  terms  as  to  terri- 
tory and  tonnage.  The  statistics  given  herewith  are 
accurate  if  we  deal  with  what  is  known  in  France  as 
the  Briey  Basin.  The  settlement  of  the  question  of 
Abace-Lorraine  is  not  as  simple  as  if  it  were  a  mere 
of  scenery. 


CHAPTER  Vn 


THE  SPOLIATION  OF  BELGIUM 

On  Friday,  July  31,  1914,  Von  Bethmazm-Hollweg 
telegraphed  to  the  German  Embassy  in  St.  Petersbuig, 
as  follows:  — 

In  spite  of  negotiations  still  pending  and  althou^  we 
have  up  to  this  hour  made  no  preparations  for  mobilization, 
Russia  has  mobilized  her  entire  army  and  navy,  hence  also 
against  us. 

From  this  dispatch  and  from  a  similar  one  sent  to 
Paris  on  the  same  day,  we  learn  that  Germany  had 
not  mobilized  before  Saturday,  August  1,  1914.  At 
7  P.M.  August  2,  on  Sunday,  the  German  Minister  at 
Brussels,  Herr  von  Below,  informed  the  Belgian 
Grovemment  of  the  purpose  of  the  German  Grovem- 
ment  of  invading  France  by  way  of  Belgium. 

This  notwithstanding  that  already,  on  August  1, 
the  French  Minister  at  Brussels  had  made  the  follow- 
ing verbal  communication  to  the  Belgian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs:  — 

I  am  authorized  to  declare  that  in  the  event  of  an  inter- 
national conflict  the  Government  of  the  Republic  will,  as  it 
has  always  declared,  respect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  In 
the  event  of  this  neutrality  not  being  respected  by  another 
power,  the  French  Government,  in  order  to  insure  its  own 
defense,  might  be  led  to  modify  its  attitude. 

I  deal  with  the  entire  subject  of  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  in  chapter  14. 
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On  the  4th  of  August,  in  the  Reichstag,  in  the  course 
rfhis  address,  Von  Bethmaim^HolUveg  said:  — 

Gditletneti,  we  are  now  in  a  position  of  necessity  [energetic 
imiit];  and  necessity  knows  no  law.  {Not  kenni  kein  Gebot.) 
Itaergetic  applause.]  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg 
{ttef)getic  Bravo''];  perhaps  they  have  already  entered 
BdgiAn  territory.  [Energetic  applause.]  Gentlemen,  this  is 
m  ooDtradiction  to  the  rules  of  international  law.  The 
French  Government  has  declared  Ln  Brussels  that  it  is  willing 
tompect  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  so  long  as  it  is  respected 
by  the  enemy*  But  we  knew  that  Prance  stood  prepared  for 
m  infoad.  ["  Hear,  hear/'  from  right.]  France  could  wait, 
but  we  could  not.  A  French  inroad  on  our  flank  on  the 
LofEW  Rhine  could  have  been  fatal  to  us.  [Energetic  assent*] 
So  we  were  forced  to  set  aside  the  just  protests  of  the  Lux- 
craburg  and  Belgian  Governments.  [''Quite  right!"]  The 
trrong  —  I  ^>eak  openly  — -  the  wTong  that  we  now  do  we 
will  Ijy  to  make  good  again  as  soon  as  our  military  ends 
have  been  reached.  l!Mien  one  is  threatened  as  we  are,  and 
ill  is  »i  stake,  he  can  only  think  of  how  he  can  hack  his  way 
QttL  [Long*  stormy  applause  and  clapping  from  all  sides  of 
the  HouseJ 

In  re^rd  to  the  statement  of  Von  Bethmann- 
HoUweg  that  he  knew  "France  stood  prepared  for  an 
inroad*'  (through  Belgium),  one  can  only  say  that  so 
far  as  indicated  by  the  facts  and  all  available  docu- 
ments. Von  Bethraann-Hollweg  was  misinformed  by 
the  lailitary  authorities  of  Germany. 

fate  of  the  Belgians  and  of  the  Armemans  wiU 
ftatid  out  as  the  two  greatest  tragedies  of  the  war. 

Bd^utD  has  about  one  fourteenth  the  population 
and  one  fourteenth  the  wealth  of  the  United  States,  the 
fircmpiia  wealth  being  about  the  same*  But  Belgium 
produces  less  than  one  third  of  the  food  it  require.  It 
is  1  OQuntr^'  rich  in  coal  and  iron.  Its  foreign  trade  is 
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enormous  for  its  size.  If  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  were  correspondingly  as  large  as  the 
foreign  trade  of  Belgium,  it  would  be  twenty  billions 
a  year.  Belgium  had  a  population  equal  to  that  of 
Canada,  a  territory  less  than  one  third  that  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  a  foreign  trade  equal  to  that  of 
all  South  America. 

Immediately  on  invading  Belgium,  the  German 
Government  seized  all  the  raw  materiab  in  the  great 
manufacturing  centers,  and  not  only  that,  but  all  the 
valuable  machinery  in  the  mills  and  factories  of 
Belgium.  To  replace  the  private  property  thus  con- 
fiscated will  require  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

Further,  heavy  requisitions  were  made  for  other 
materials  for  the  army  and  heavy  fines  were  levied  on 
cities  and  provinces,  and  later  the  deposits  of  the  larg- 
est banks  were  requisitioned.  It  is  estimated,  counting 
the  ten  million  dollars  a  month  that  Germany  collects 
from  Belgium  to  pay  for  the  army  of  occupation,  that 
the  amount  of  raw  materials,  machinery,  other  supplies 
and  money  that  Germany  has  taken  from  Belgium 
reaches  a  total  in  excess  of  one  billion  dollars,  or  nearly 
jive  times  as  much  as  all  the  world  has  contribiUed  to  keep 
the  Belgian  people  from  starving  to  death. 

The  thoroughness  of  the  search  by  the  military 
authorities  for  all  useful  supplies  is  illustrated  by  such 
proclamations  as  the  following,  posted  at  Grivegn6e, 
September  6,  1914:  — 

Any  one  knowing  of  the  location  of  a  store  of  more  than 
one  hundred  litres  of  petroleum,  benzine,  benzol,  or  other 
similar  liquids  in  the  aforesaid  communes,  and  who  does  not 
report  same  to  the  military  commander  on  the  spot,  incurs 
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the  penalty  of  death*  provided  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
qitt&titjand  locatioQ  of  the  store.  Quantities  of  one  hundred 
Ktm  are  alone  referred  to* 

(Signed)         Dieckmann,  Major  in  Command. 

Here  is  an  Ulustratiye  incident  from  a  German  news- 
paper:*— 

, , .  A  chAteau  stands  beside  the  highway,  at  the  back  of 
a  courtyard  protected  by  a  French  spear-headed  railing.  It 
is  intact,  and  shelters  the  staff  of  an  infantry  regiment*  Fac- 
ing it  is  the  ruined  fagade  of  an  incredibly  pretentious  build- 
ing on  whose  pediment  sprawb  in  letters  of  gold  the  one 
wordt  **  Bank."  Beside  it  is  a  wholesale  com-ehandler's  and 
a  wbolesale  wine-merchant's.  All  this  belonged  to  a  single 
IBUI,  It  was  necessary  to  shoot  him  as  hostage,  because  the 
P^eocfa  were  persisting,  despite  all  warnings,  in  throwing 
ibdla  into  the  neighborhood.  In  the  wine-cellars  stores  of 
uoexpeeted  importance  were  found:  according  to  the  esti- 
Stttcfl  there  are  more  than  half  a  million  litres  of  red  and 
wbite  wine  of  veiy  good  quality,  A  great  part  of  the  wine  was 
pumped  out  of  the  tanks  and  received,  like  an  old  acqualnt- 
noe,  by  the  comrades  far  and  near. 

Tbe  ridi  man  of  this  quarter  of  the  town  had  a  companion 
wbo  wfts  more  lucky p  who  in  due  time  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Here  is  a  proclamation  which  shows  another  method 
ol  ming  the  resources  of  Belgium ;  — 

By  order  of  His  Excellency  the  Inspector  de  TEtape,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  commune  to  the  following:  — 
The  attitude  of  certain  factories  which,  under  pretext  of 
triotism  and  relying  on  the  Hague  Convention,  have  re- 
ftlKd  la  work  for  the  German  Army,  proves  that  there  are, 
10  the  mtdst  of  the  population,  tendencies  whose  object  is  to 
phot  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  administration  of  the 
Gemmn  araiy« 

In  this  connection  I  make  it  known  that  I  shall  repress, 
by  mO  the  means  at  my  disposal,  such  behavior^  which  can 

^        KMnitehs  Zmiung^  Fd)niiu>^  21,  1915, 
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only  disturb  the  good  understanding  hitherto  existing  be- 
tween the  administration  of  the  German  army  and  the 
population. 

In  the  first  place,  I  hold  the  Communal  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  spread  of  such  tendencies,  and  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  population  will  itself  be  responsible  if  the 
liberties  hitherto  accorded  in  the  most  ample  measure  are 
withdrawn  and  replaced  by  the  restrictive  measures  necessi- 
tated by  its  own  fault. 

LietUenatU-Oeneral  Graf  von  Webtabp» 
Commandant  de  Ftitape. 

June  19, 1915. 

The  German  justification  of  her  acts  in  Belgium  are 
to  be  found  in  her  laws  of  war:  — 

The  law  of  requisitions  has  no  other  limits  than  the  ezhaiu* 
turn,  impoverishment^  and  destruction  of  the  country. 

Von  Hartmann  completes  and  defines  this:  — 

The  system  of  requisitions  goes  indefinitely  beyond  the 
simple  right  to  collect  provisions  in  the  country  where  war 
is  carried  on.  It  implies  the  f  uU  exploitation  of  that  country 
in  all  respects  and  whatever  the  assistance  which  one  is  able 
to  promise  one's  self  from  it  for  the  army  operating  there, 
whether  to  facilitate  and  advance  its  actions,  or  to  promote 
its  endurance  and  ensure  its  safety. 

This  implies,  be  it  noted,  that  military  necessities  must  not 
establish  any  distinction  between  public  and  private  property 
and  that  the  army  claims  the  right  to  take  what  it  requires 
everywhere  and  in  such  a  manner  as  it  can  appropriate  it. 

The  seizure  of  enemy  territory  is  a  matter  of  course, 
"not  always,"  Clausewitz  says,  "with  the  intention  of 
keeping  it,  but  to  levy  war  contributions  upon  it, 
merely  in  order  to  lay  it  waste.**  It  is  necessary  that  a 
cry  of  distress  should  arise  from  invaded  countries* 
Julius  von  Hartmann  adds:  — 
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Diiboi,  Ibe  deep  misery  ot  war,  must  not  be  spared  to 
llie  enemy  State*  The  burden  must  be  and  must  remain 
Gnisbmg.  The  necessity  of  imposing  it  follows  from  the  veiy 
ijem  of  Bationd  wnr.  *  .  . 

That  individuals  may  be  severely  affected,  when  one 
makes  an  example  of  them  intended  to  serv'e  as  a  deterrent. 
Is  truly  deplorable  for  them.  But  for  the  people  as  a  whole, 
tliij  severity  exercised  against  individuals  is  a  salutaiy 
bfe»Bg.  ^1ien  national  war  has  broken  out,  terTorimn  be- 
mmsA  a  principle  which  is  necessaiy  from  a  military  stand* 
potni. 

Professor  Massart,  dealing  with  the  principal  causes 
of  famine  in  Belgium,  says:  — 

Let  ua  consider  briefly  the  piincipal  causes  of  the  famune 
which  prevails  in  Belgium. 

L  Exa^rated  requisitions,  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
rwurces  of  the  couiitr)%  They  are  of  two  kinds:  — 

Firstly,  those  which  have  emptied  the  country  of  grain* 
cattle,  forage,  and  other  foodstuffs> 

Then  the  requisitions  of  the  raw  materials  miended  for 
tbm  faet0rteS|  which  have  completely  paralysed  industry. 
tapcmSj  in  Flanders.  One  example  will  suffice:  AU  the 
worfcahopa  of  Termonde  were  burned  save  one  ~  the 
Eecaut-Dendre  establishment,  which  makes  boots  and  shoes. 
But  the  Go^nans  sent  into  Germany  both  the  leather  and 
tfe  whom  which  were  in  the  warehouse.  The  factoiy  is  thus 
eoDdramed  to  stand  idle  for  lack  of  raw  material,  and  also 
for  hick  of  funds.  Those  industries  the  machinery  of  which 
has  been  removed  are  also,  of  course,  doomed  to  paralysis. 

2-  Having  made  a  clean  sweep  of  the  greater  portion  of  all 
that  was  indispensable  to  us^  the  Germans  have  been  careful 
to  take  our  money  from  us.  Under  every  imaginable  preteatt, 
and  often  without  any  pretext  at  all,  they  have  imposed 
emailing  taxes  upon  us.  The  regular  payment  of  these  t&xm 
Aommg  that  the  public  coffers  were  not  yet  quite  empty, 
the  Germans  hastened  to  tm[X)se  fines  upon  us,  which  vary 
bom  five  francs  to  five  millions.  The  private  banks^  toQ»  are 
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threatened  every  moment  with  the  removal  of  a  portioii  of 
their  funds. 

By  Germany  our  country  was  condemned  to  perish  of 
starvation.  The  miracle  which  alone  could  save  us  has  been 
effected  by  the  charity  of  Spain,  Scandinavia,  Holland,  Italy, 
Switzerland,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada,  the  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Brazil,  and  above  all,  the  United  States. 

What  are  we  to  say,  for  example,  of  the  placard  posted  at 
Menin,  in  July,  1915,  by  order  of  the  Commandant  Schmidt, 
in  which  it  is  ordained  that  the  families  of  those  who  do 
not  work  regularly  on  the  military  works"  shall  be  allowed 
to  die  of  starvation?  — 

ORDER 

From  to-day  the  town  can  no  longer  grant  relief  — 
of  whatever  Idnd,  even  for  families,  women  and  chfl- 
dren  —  save  only  to  those  workmen  who  are  working 
regularly  on  the  military  works  and  on  other  works 
prescribed. 

All  other  workmen  and  their  families  cannot  hence- 
forth be  assisted  in  any  way  whatever. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  men  I  met  in  Grermany 
was  Dr.  Rathenau,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  famous 
A.E.6.  (the  General  Electric  Company  of  Germany). 
He  gave  me  a  pamphlet  describing  his  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  war.  Dr.  Rathenau  suggested  to  the 
Government  the  necessity  for  a  census  of  all  raw 
niaterials  that  had  to  do  with  war.  He  was  at  once 
authorized  to  undertake  this  work.  The  pamphlet  he 
gave  me  is  a  report  of  a  speech  he  made  on  the  work  of 
the  bureau  he  organized.  I  quote  from  it:  — 

It  was  first  of  all  necessary  to  assure  ourselves  by  all  pos- 
sible means  an  increase  of  the  reserves  of  crude  materials, 
as  well  by  purchases  in  neutral  countries,  as  by  the  seizing 
of  stores  found  in  the  occupied  countries.  The  occupation  of 
Belgium,  of  the  part  of  France  industrially  most  important, 
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aa  well  as  of  parts  rf  the  Western  territory,  brought  new 
nmlerbJ  of  labor  to  the  Deuf^sche  Kriegsrohsiqffabteilung.  It 
»is  mttxmmry  to  utilize  tiie  stocks  of  crude  material  of  these 
tlim  temloiies  for  the  natioaal  economy  of  the  war,  espe- 
QiOj  the  reserves  f0uiid  in  the  centers  of  the  contineotal 
wool  market;  ftlao  the  importaiit  reser\'es  of  rubber  and  of 
altpelTe  must  be  made  available  to  the  profit  of  the  national 
maQufactures.  A  network  of  centers  of  expeditioD,  of  depdts, 
•ad  of  orgamzations  of  distribution,  was  established;  the 
£ffictillies  of  transportation  were  removed;  new  biood,  ren- 
fkring  our  vitality  greater  and  more  enduring,  was  infused 
IB  the  EULtional  industry. 

A  more  detailed  and  equally  authoritative  account 
oC  the  German  utilization  of  private  property  in  Bel- 
gium is  given  in  a  series  of  articles  appearing  Feb* 
,  I01S,  m  the  "  Neueste  Nachriehten  "  of  Munich, 
articles  were  prepared  by  a  special  envoy,  Dr. 
Ludwig  Ganghofer.  Dealing  with  the  German  admin- 
tstr&tioEi  in  Belgium  and  France,  he  says:  — 

The  entire  work  is  accompHshed  in  virtue  of  the  principle: 
to  bring  the  least  possible  from  Germany  for  the  needs  of  the 
mmji  to  draw  the  most  possible  from  the  conquered  enemy 
mtniry;  and  everything  which  is  superfluous  for  the  army, 
but  irhich  can  be  utilized  at  home,  to  seud  it  into  Germany. 

In  three  months  the  conquered  country  has  covered  four 
fifths  of  the  needs  of  the  army.  Even  now,  although  the 
sniUble  resources  of  the  country  occupied  by  us  are  becom- 
er.  the  conquered  country  still  covers  two  thirds  of 
>  needa  of  our  Army  of  tlie  West,  By  that  means,  accord- 
ing  to  a  tEioderate  estimation,  a  sa\ing  for  Germany  is  accom- 
plkbed  of  three  millions  and  a  half  to  four  million  marks 

tUl  profit  of  the  German  \ictoiy  is  further  notably  in- 
cnned  by  the  profits  of  the  economic  war  carried  on  in  con- 
formily  to  the  prescriptions  of  tntemational  law  against 
the  oooqiaered  territory,  that  is  to  say^  by  the  utiUzaUon  of 
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the  property  of  the  State  transported  m  enormous  quantities 
from  Belgium  and  the  North  of  France,  into  Gennany, — 
such  as  booty  of  war,  provisionings  of  fortresses,  oeraUs, 
wools,  metals,  precious  woods  and  other  products,  with  the 
exception  of  all  private  property  not  requisitioned,  whidi 
can  be  seized  in  case  of  necessity  to  increase  German  pio- 
visionments,  but  which  will  be  also  paid  for  at  its  entire 
value.  What  Germany  saves  and  gains  by  this  economic  war 
directed  in  a  commercial  spirit,  can  be  computed  daily  to 
six  or  seven  more  millions  of  marks,  so  that  the  total  profit 
realized  by  the  German  Empire  behind  the  Western  front, 
since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  may  be  counted  at  about 
two  billions  [marks] ;  which  is  for  Germany  a  glorious  victory^ 
represented  by  the  saving  and  the  increase  of  its  economic 
power;  and  for  the  enemy,  a  crushing  defeat,  corresponding 
to  the  exhaustion  of  all  financial  resources  of  the  territory 
which  we  have  seized.  [This  was  during  the  first  six  monthii 
of  the  war.] 

Dr.  Ganghofer  continues:  — 

I  shall  have  again  to  refer  to  the  ramifications  and  to  the 
direction  of  this  economic  war.  Men  will  thus  leam  to  dis- 
card the  expression  of  "  impractical  Germans." 

I  was  told  that  it  is  customary  when  the  German 
authorities  take  private  property  to  give  the  owner  an 
order  for  the  value  of  the  property,  but  this  order  is  to 
be  made  good  by  the  French  Government  in  the  case 
of  French  citizens  and  by  the  Belgian  Government,  or 
by  England  and  France,  in  the  case  of  Belgian  citizens. 

In  the  German  "OflScial  IMonitor,"  published  at 
Brussels,  are  a  host  of  orders  of  seizures,  taxations^ 
collections,  inventories,  declarations,  authorizations, 
restrictions,  interdictions,  etc.  Industry,  commerce, 
agriculture,  finances,  labor,  everything  is  here  passed 
through  the  sieve,  fanned,  ventilated,  levied  upon, 
successively  and  iteratively,  with  an  application,  a  per- 
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ieFeraii€e«  and  an  activity  equally  devouriiig.  It  is  aa 
if  a  swarm  of  grasshoppers  had  settled  upon  the  country 
and  had  eaten  it  bare.  The  German  colonial  science 
lias  an  expressive  word  to  define  this  particular  method 
of  exploitation  to  the  limit;  it  calls  it  *'the  political 
economy  of  exhaustion'*  {Raub&mirtschaft), 

It  is  impossible,  for  lack  of  space,  to  give  detailed 
and  complete  enumeration  of  the  objects  of  these 
mewures.  Beginning  with  the  order  of  October  26 » 
1914,  authorizing  the  **  Commissary  of  the  Ministry 
of  War"  to  requisition  forty-four  articles  (crude 
materials),  completed  by  that  of  November  15,  1914 
(ej^teen  new  articles),  and  by  that  of  December 20, 
1914  (seventeen  articles  more),  there  were  seized  in 
Belgium  on  order:  thousands  of  machines,  of  tool 
machines,  especially  of  American  engines  impossible 
to  replace,  pieces  of  machines;  metals,  especially 
copper,  which  was  taken  away  from  a  quantity  of  in- 
dustrial installations,  thus  rendering  them  unusable; 
lubricating  oils,  petroleum,  and  benzine;  stocks  of 
wooL  of  flax,  of  jute,  of  cotton,  of  threads  of  all  kinds, 
in  this  way  obliging  all  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills 
of  tbe  country  to  close  their  doors,  unless  their  admin- 
iitralions  would  consent  to  work  for  the  German  army. 
AH  this  not  yet  being  enough,  they  proceeded  to  the 
fexure  or  the  mobilization  of  rubber,  of  tires  of  autos 
and  of  velocipedes,  transmission  belting,  steel  parts, 
automobiles,  locomotives,  motors  of  all  kinds,  ma- 
dbioeft  for  manufacttiring  wood,  building-lumber,  wal- 
mit  trees,  poplar  trees,  horses,  leathers  and  hides,  even 
to  and  including  the  skins  of  rabbits  and  cats,  cloths 
'  of  wool,  cotton,  and  silk,  ribbons,  bonneterie,  passe^ 
meDterte,  etc, 
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Among  interdictions  or  restrictions  of  the  ri^t  to 
import,  we  find  them  in  regard  to  materials  or  products 
of  which  Belgimn  is  in  need,  but  of  which  Grermany 
wishes  to  reserve  for  herself  the  quantities  to  be  had 
in  neutral  countries. 

*'Le  Temps"  of  January  5, 1915, publishes  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  "Frankfurter  Zeitung":  — 

The  goods  of  different  sorts  seized  in  the  enemies'  terri- 
tories are  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  difficulty  61  know- 
ing where  to  put  them  increases  day  by  day.  At  the  request 
of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  War  all  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  been  asked  to  give  all  possible  information  with  regard 
to  storehouses,  sheds,  etc.,  which  could  be  used  temporarily 
to  warehouse  the  spoil. 

From  the  month  of  December,  1914,  the  Belgian 
provinces  were  solidly  subjected  to  a  permanent  and 
monthly  war  contribution  of  forty  millions  of  francs  a 
month,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  imposts  maintained 
in  their  entirety  and  increased  in  certain  respects. 
The  German  authorities  refusing  on  principle  to  ac- 
cept payment  in  marks,  the  contribution  had  to  be 
paid  chiefly  in  Belgian  francs.  After  having  brought  to 
Germany  nearly  a  billion  francs,  this  contribution  has 
been  increased  by  ten  million  francs  a  month,  and 
brought  thus  to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  of  francs 
(orders  of  November  20, 1916).  Add  to  this:  the  impo- 
sition of  the  mark  at  a  forced  minimum  value  of  1  fr.  25; 
the  imposition  of  the  settlement  in  marks  of  the  part  of 
the  requisitions  which  was  paid  in  money;  the  absolute 
interdiction  of  the  exportation  of  money  even  to  pay 
for  the  provisions  necessary  for  feeding  the  civil 
population. 

When  all  these  measures  had  produced  their  natural 
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and  inevitable  €fffect  :  the  inflation  of  the  marks  and 
their  engorgement  io  the  institutions  of  emission 
(Natioiial  Bank  and  General  Society),  the  German 
auiJiorities  midertook  to  appropriate  to  themselves 
tim  hmd  of  savings;  they  opened  a  campaign  of 
summAtioDS  and  of  intimidation  (the  arbitrary  arrest 
and  deportation  of  Director  Carlier),  and  finally  forced 
the  banks  to  give  up  the  keys  of  their  vaults  by  impos- 
ing on  them  the  ultimatum  of  forced  and  itmnedlate 
liquidatioo.  This  extortion  permitted  the  German 
authorities  to  transfer  for  forced  investment  in  Ger- 
many more  than  four  hmidred  and  thirty  millions  of 
maxkB^  the  property  of  the  two  banks,  which  are  pri- 
vate companies  and  not  State  institutions. 

Wheo  I  was  io  Belgium  last  February  (1916)  I  was 
told  by  an  unusually  well-informed  German  officer  that 
Belgium  was  ruined.  The  finances  and  currency  of 
Belgium  are  not  quite  so  badly  ruined  as  those  of 
Unico,  but  have  suffered  in  somewhat  the  same 
way. 

The  removal  of  machinery  from  her  factories  is  a 
?ital  blow^  as  Belgium  is  mainly  a  manufacturing  na- 
tion. The  money  and  property  taken  from  Belgium  rep- 
lescDt  the  greater  part  of  the  movable  resources  of  the 
eomitr}%  If  the  United  States  had  been  robbed  in  two 
and  a  half  years  of  fourteen  billion  dollars,  and  had  had 
to  ODQtribute  one  billion  four  hundred  mUlions  a  year 
to  pay  for  an  army  of  occupation,  besides  the  ordinary 
taset;  bad  had  to  secure  from  the  outside  over  one 
bSBoil  doUars  worth  of  food  a  year,  and  was  absolutely 
incapadtaied  to  manufacture,  to  import,  or  to  export, 
our  country  would  be  in  the  same  condition  as  is 
Belgium,  if  all  the  people  in  the  United  States  had  only 
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a  little  more  than  one  half  of  Texas  in  which  to  raise 
food. 

The  American  Commission,  acting  as  agent  for 
the  money  subscribed  to  support  the  Belgian  people, 
reports  that  tuberculosis  has  increased  in  Belgium  five 
hundred  per  cent  on  account  of  insufficient  food.  Of 
the  seventy-five  million  dollars  a  year  that  the  Com- 
mission has  at  its  disposal,  sixty  millions  is  the  sum 
advanced  by  the  English  Govmmient.  The  voluntary 
offerings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  very 
small  compared  to  the  needs  of  the  Belgian  people.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  meet  this  appalling  and  heart-breaking  situa- 
tion by  voting  an  annual  sum  that  would  prevent  the 
partial  destruction  of  the  Belgian  people. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  gives  this  picture  of  Belgium 
to-day:  — 

A  Cry  of  Distress 

But  little  is  known  of  what  is  going  on  in  Belgium  and  in 
the  invaded  departments  [of  France].  From  time  to  time  a 
scandal  more  notorious  than  others  is  declared  —  an  assas- 
sination of  heroic  patriots,  monstrous  drives  of  slaves  in  the 
North,  the  disquieting  deportation  of  young  Belgians  able 
to  bear  arms,  the  robbery  of  six  hundred  millions  of  francs 
from  the  National  Bank,  and  so  many  other  such  things  that 
they  cannot  be  recounted,  for  the  mind  quickly  wearies  of 
misfortune  and  horror. 

A  recent  article  in  the  **  Daily  News,"  which  I  should  have 
thought  exaggerated  and  incredible  had  it  not  been  con- 
firmed by  private  and  sure  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived of  the  fearful  condition  of  my  unhappy  country  to- 
day, described  without  prejudice,  with  the  impartiaUty  and 
the  moderation  of  a  conscientious  witness,  the  situation  of 
Belgium,  which  is  daily  growing  more  agonizing  and  more 
abominable. 
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It  Im  well  known  that  the  admirable  American  interventioii 
has  literally  saved  from  death  by  hunger  more  than  half  of 
the  Belgian  population.  iDdeed,  all  industry  is  dead,  the 
fictoiries  are  closed  and  the  machinery  of  the  greater  part  of 
Ibem  has  been  taken  down  and  sent  away  to  Germany* 
These  unfortunates,  then,  have  nothing  to  Hve  on  but  the 
diftributioiis  of  bread  and  soup  which,  thanks  to  the  mag- 
Dificoit  generosity  of  Americans  and  to  the  devotion  of  ail, 
are  adiaufably  organized  in  all  the  centers  of  population. 

The  correspondent  of  the  Daily  News,"  who  has  seen  it 
with  his  own  eyes«  describes  to  us  the  sad  and  solenm  spec- 
tscfe  of  these  crowds  which  ewry  day,  for  so  many,  many 
ihyi,  patiently  stand  and  wait  for  the  meager  dole  of  food 
vfaich  prolongs  life  without  delivering  from  death.  These 
ffowda  do  not  consist  of  the  poor.  Among  them  are  no  rags 
iikI  ooEie  of  the  abandon  of  poverty.  Those  who  stand  there 
ham  nercr  held  out  the  hand  to  receive  an  alms.  They  are 
pait|3f  ilr&isedp  resigned,  silent  and  dignified.  But  aU,  from 
the  nld^  to  the  3'oungest,  and  especially  the  youngest^  show 
Ihi  sunken  and  unmistakable  faces,  the  wan  and  character- 
irtk  faces*  of  thoae  who  for  nearly  two  year^  have  ncrf  eaim 
mmmgkf4>oi  la  msH^y  thsir  hunger! 

lUbermlosis,  too,  is  beginning  to  work  its  frightful  rav- 
§§m  oo  thoie  emaciated  throngs.  As  always  is  the  ease,  it 
aliadEs  preferably  the  young  men,  the  women,  and  the  chil* 
ikn,  cutting  off  in  their  flower  the  \ntal  powers  of  the 
Mtioii.  At  Brussels  alone  hundreds  of  new  cases  are  reported 
erwy  day;  and  in  certain  centers  where  the  laboring  popula- 
tacm  is  more  dense^  notably  at  Ghent,  at  Liege,  at  Alost,  the 
pbgae  ti  ffmading  with  alarming  rapidity  and  virulence.  It 
fatiqlv€g  the  salvation  and  the  future  of  a  race. 

Whftt  can  be  done,  and  what  remedy  can  be  found? 

ShaU  wm  redouble  our  aid?  Certainly,  if  it  is  possible.  Shall 
wi  call  once  more  on  the  outraged  conscience  and  humanity 
of  aeutrala?  Perhaps:  we  do  not  easily  lose  the  habit  of 
bopiDg  sgftinst  all  hope.  But,  in  any  case,  we  must  at  pres- 
CBi  write  down  this  crime,  more  perfidious  than  all  others 
of  the  long  and  somber  list  of  crimes  which  we  will  hold  in 
fioiembnuiee  on  the  coming  day  of  settlement  of  accounts* 
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The  spirit  of  Belgium  is  eloquently  expressed  by 
Baron  Beyens:  — 

If  Europe  turns  aside  from  the  sight  of  this  indomitable 
resistance,  and  looks  at  our  country,  what  does  she  see  there? 
The  head  of  the  Belgian  clergy,  the  very  incarnation  of  civic 
patriotism  and  priestly  virtues,  stimulating  his  flock  to 
courage  and  endurance,  caring  nought  for  coercion  or  threatSp 
and  awaiting  with  fuU  trust  in  the  Divine  Judge  the  day 
when  in  his  church  (not  spared,  alas!  by  the  invader)  he 
shall  celebrate  the  Te  Deum  of  our  deliverance.  Everywhere 
she  sees  devotion  to  the  Fatherland  and  to  Christian  solidar- 
ity:  she  sees  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels,  whose  brave  voice 
could  only  be  silenced  by  imprisonment,  although  even  now 
his  memory  and  his  example  still  hover,  as  an  ever-present 
encouragement,  above  his  fellow-citizens  and  his  dty;  she 
sees  men  who  yesterday  were  rich,  heads  of  banks  that  to- 
day are  closed  and  of  workshops  that  to-day  are  empty, 
joining  with  the  intellectual  flower  of  Brussels  citizens  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  to  insure  that  the  people  shall  not  die 
of  hunger  and  privation;  she  sees  women  of  idl  sorts  and  con- 
ditions turned  into  Sisters  of  Chcurity;  she  sees  fathers  and 
mothers,  stricken  to  the  heart  by  the  death  of  their  sons  or 
anxious  as  to  their  fate,  living  often  in  homes  that  the  enemy 
has  rifled,  yet  with  calm,  tearless  eyes  and  faces  ennobled 
by  sacrifice;  and  last  of  all  she  sees,  behind  the  classes  that 
once  were  privileged,  the  admirable  crowd,  the  army  of 
humble  toilers,  stoically  enduring  their  forced  loss  of  work 
or  their  inability  to  help  their  country,  watching  in  grim 
silence  the  countless  dead  and  wounded  brought  in  from  the 
enemy  regiments,  who  do  not  cease  to  dye  with  their  blood 
that  Belgian  soil  where  they  thought  they  had  only  to 
appear  in  order  to  conquer! 

No,  such  a  people  cannot  die.  The  Belgian  soul,  whose 
existence  some  dared  to  deny,  has  gained  a  new  temper  from 
the  flame  of  battle,  and  it  still  Uves  to-day,  more  vigorous 
than  ever,  to  realize  our  national  motto — ''Union  makes 
Strength."  But  Belgium  is  not  yet  at  the  end  of  her  long 
ordeal,  at  the  limit  of  her  travail,  or  on  the  eve  of  drying  her 
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teiis.  The  iron  monster  of  German  militarism  cannot  be 
battered  down  in  a  day*  I  have  :seen  him  at  too  close  quar- 
ter preparing  and  arming  for  the  fray  to  have  any  delusions 
00  tliai  score*  The  league  of  bis  adversaries  has  swollen  in 
aiunber  and  grown  in  power;  but  at  present  thia  only  whets 
hii  rage,  and  thus  for  the  time  being  his  might,  like  that  of  a 
n  who  suddenly  goes  mad,  is  redoubled.  Germany  is  not 
neAi  to  waking  up,  with  a  start*  from  her  tragic  dream  of 
mph  and  domination.  The  day  of  liberation  is  slow  to 
d^wn  for  tis,  and  we  still  have  a  long  agony  to  go  through. 
Bat  let  no  Belgian,  whether  he  has  been  forced  to  take  the 
road  of  exile,  or  is  suffering,  with  no  word  of  complaint,  the 
ipefl-^nigh  intolerable  contact  with  the  oppressor  —  let  no 
Belgian  become  for  a  single  instant  a  prey  to  discouragement 
ar  despairl  The  hour  will  strike  without  fail  from  the  belfries 
of  oiiP  town  halls  and  the  steeples  of  our  churches  —  the 
hour  when  our  country*  reconquered  and  ten  times  more 
dear,  will  press  to  her  lacerated  bosom  all  her  sons,  once 
more  itnited  in  an  equal  love  for  their  common  mother;  the 
haor  when  Belgium  will  recover  her  place  among  the  nations, 
a  loftier  place  than  ever,  owing  to  her  valor  in  the  combat 
mi  In  steadfastness  in  adversity, 

I  can  dose  this  chapter  fittingly  by  quoting  from 
the  last  writings  of  Bmile  Verhaeren,  which  he  gave  to 
an  American  to  have  published  in  America.  Catherine 
D*  Groth,  whose  privilege  it  was  to  bring  these  ^Tilings 
to  America,  published  this  little  essay  in  the  New  York 
"Evening  Post  Magazine"  of  January  20^  1917,  In  a 
brief  introdnction  she  says:^ — 

Pew  fell  the  war  as  keenly  as  Verhaeren.  Not  only  was  he 
IMftMfF!  to  the  core*  but  he  had  always  been  an  ardent 
pidbii  All  his  efforts  had  tended  toward  increasing  human 
hipptnm^  and  war  had  always  seemed  to  him  an  unpardon- 
iUi  Uot.  He  had  the  keenest  i^mpathy  for  Germany, 
vfcm  he  was  much  appreciated*  His  best  biography,  in 
heW  vac  written  by  an  Austrian, 
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When  the  war  came,  Verhaeren  suffered,  not  met^  as  a 
Belgian  in  seeing  his  country  ruined,  its  precious  art  de- 
stroyed, its  monuments  wrecked,  —  every  stone  of  which  he 
knew  and  loved,  —  but  as  a  human  being  he  was  hurt  in  his 
inmost  spirit.  It  was  as  if  Germany's  dastardly  action  had 
knocked  the  very  ground  away  from  under  his  feet.  His  faith 
in  humanity  began  to  shake.  I  shall  never  forget  how  one 
day,  about  a  year  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when  sitting 
on  a  balcony  overlooking  Paris,  and  talking  about  Belgium's 
heroism  in  the  early  days  of  the  German  invasion,  he  dwdt 
again  and  again  on  the  idea:  — 

And  we  had  always  looked  upon  them  as  our  friends!** 

For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  tiux>ugh  the  war,  tUs  great 
man,  whose  gospel  had  always  been  greater  and  greater 
breadth  of  heart,  learned  the  meaning  of  hate. 

Proud  Bdgittm 
By  Smile  Verhaeren 

No  matter  how  desperate  their  plight  may  seem,  Belgians 
have  no  right  to  lament  or  to  dwell  on  their  misery.  They 
owe  it  to  themselves  to  be  worthy  of  their  soldiers,  who  were 
all  heroes. 

That  women  driven  from  their  villages  with  a  flock  of 
children  hanging  at  their  skirts  weep  as  they  walk  the  high- 
roads of  hunger,  exile,  and  suffering  —  that  is  naturaL  But 
men,  and  especially  those  who  are  capable  of  thought  or 
action,  must  not  echo  the  cries  of  sorrow. 

They  who  before  the  war  dreamt  of  a  Greater  Belgium 
did  not  wish  for  more  territory  in  Europe,  or  for  greater 
colonial  expansion  in  Africa.  They  longed  only  for  a  Belgian 
renascence,  economical  and  intellectual.  Their  goal  was  a 
more  active  and  perfected  industrial  life;  a  mode  of  thinking 
more  audacious  and  alive.  They  sought  influence,  not  con- 
quest. 

Yet  in  all  its  history  Belgium's  influence  has  never  been  as 
great  as  to-day.  True,  our  factories  have  been  silenced,  and 
seem  to  have  lost  their  pulsating  life  and  their  ardent  breath. 
But  they  are  not  dead.  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over  they  will 
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mken  like  extraordinary  monsters.  No  Diatier  how  heavy 
Ihe  cover  of  ashes,  their  thousands  of  tentacles  will  shake  it 
ofl  with  eft9e«  as  they  begin  to  stretch  and  move  in  the  reborn 

We  will  be  younger  and  more  ready  than  ever  before. 
Until  to-day,  danger  had  never  visited  our  nation.  We  lived 
from  day  to  day,  with  no  thought  of  the  morrow*  We  were 
bttved  with  our  own  petty  quarrels,  intent  on  being  lawyers, 
Shopkeepers,  or  postmasters,  instead  of  citizens.  We  were 
Kke  the  rich  who  do  not  know  poverty.  War,  we  felt,  was 
the  affair  of  other  nations. 

And  then  it  came  upon  us,  ferocious  and  overwhelming, 
wben  wc  least  expected  it.  Like  a  mountain  whose  sides 
should  suddenly  crack  and  topple^  Williani*s  Empire  fell 
upon  us.  We  were  all  atone  and  few  in  number.  We  were 
treacherously  attacked*  We  ralUed  hastily  in  Li^ge,  in  our 
old  forts.  We  had  to  improvise  our  courage^  invent  our  de- 
fense^ and  awaken  a  new  soul  within  us.  And  we  did  it  all  ia 
ona  day*  one  hour,  one  instant,  W'e  astounded  the  world. 

Oh,  how  wonderful  they  were,  those  moments  of  subhme 
recklessness  and  glory!  Some  there  were  who  at  the  sight 
of  our  little  army  marching  to  the  front  could  not  help  a 
murmur:  — 

**  Camion  food  —  nothing  but  cannon  food,  W'e  have  no 
army,  no  generals,  no  forts." 

Four  days  later  a  name,  unknown  even  the  night  before* 
was  on  all  lips.  The  urchins  disguised  themselves  as  General 
Lrman ;  young  ^rls  sold  his  picture  in  the  streets.  And  the 
same  little  soldiers  that  n^e  had  pitied  as  cannon  food  came 
back  to  Brussels  from  the  battlefield,  their  arms  fuU  of 
F^usan  helmets.  They  were  timid  and  elated  at  the  same 
timci,  ttnable  to  realize  the  admirable  part  they  had  been 
playtng,  W'omen  kissed  them,  and  we  carried  them  in  tri- 
imnph.  Exalted  moments  of  fever  and  pride!  The  weather 
wia  radiant.  The  air  seemed  golden.  One  inhaled  the  sun 
ai  well  as  heroism. 

Our  first  successes  at  Li^ge,  followed  by  those  at  Haelen. 
Amdiot,  Alofit^  Dixmude,  and  Fumes,  have  for  all  eternity 
iapoted  Bel^um  on  the  respect,  regard,  and  admiration  of 
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the  world.  For  nearly  three  weeks  we  held  back  the  enor- 
mous German  forces.  They  had  counted  on  disposing  of  us 
in  three  days.  We  knocked  the  most  convincing  holes  in 
their  doctrine  of  invincibiUty.  Like  moving  blocks,  elbow 
to  elbow»  cemented  one  to  the  other,  they  marched  on  our 
forts.  Before  the  assault  they  cried:**  Kaiser!  Kaiser!"  And 
the  Belgian  mUrailleusea  repUed  with  a  dry,  crackling  noise. 
One  after  another  they  fell,  in  rows,  as  a  pack  of  cards.  The 
light  from  a  wandering  ZiCppelin  played  over  their  agonizing 
faces.  A  long  wail  arose  and  grew  weaker.  Soon  all  was 
silence  and  death. 

That  our  desperate  resistance  enabled  France  and  Eng- 
land to  mass  their  forces  and  organize  their  campaign  of 
salvation,  that  is  not  for  us  to  repeat  or  insist  on. 

If  we  only  bear  in  mind  the  inmiense  service  which  we 
rendered  the  Occident  and  humanity,  our  hearts  can  be  filled 
with  nothing  but  pride.  Tears  or  lamentations  would  be  a 
dishonor.  Let  us  say  to  ourselves  that,  of  all  nations,  Bel- 
gium was  chosen  to  fulfill  one  of  the  greatest  destinies;  she 
had  the  honor  of  forming  the  first  and  most  decisive  barrier 
of  the  rampart  which  modem  civiUzation  erected  against 
ferocity  and  military  barbarism,  and  her  story  will  be  in- 
scribed with  those  of  the  few  immortal  peoples. 

That  is  why  many  feel  that  Belgium  dates  from  yesterday 
only.  Never  has  she  been  as  real,  as  powerful,  as  now,  when, 
deprived  of  all  territory,  she  has  for  emblem  and  standard 
only  the  banner  of  her  King. 

The  people  of  Belgium  have  one  infinite  compensa- 
tion. They  are  the  victims,  not  the  aggressor. 


CHAPTER  Vra 


THE  SUBBIARIKE  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  RAIL  POWER 
versus  SEA  POWER 

The  submarine  differs  from  other  warships  in  a  most 
important  respect.  It  introduces  the  factor  of  almost 
permanent  invisibility.  It  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
ather  submarines,  and  it  can  usually  elude  all  kinds  of 
iwships.  In  thb  particular  war  the  Central  Powers 
being  blockaded  and  their  mercantile  marine  excluded 
from  the  sea,  their  principal  naval  aim  is  to  destroy  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  mercantile  marine  afloat.  For 
this  b  a  war  between  rail  power  and  sea  power.  War, 
like  mdustry,  depends  for  its  very  existence  upon  trans- 
portation. Germany  and  her  allies  can  reach  all  battle- 
fronts  by  raO.  Thus  far  Germany  and  her  allies  have 
produced  all  supplies  for  the  civil  population  and  for 
their  armies  from  their  own  territory  or  territory 
oeetlpied  by  their  annies.  Germany  believes  that  the 
CeoLral  Powers  constitute  a  self-supporting  world  ta 
this  w^ar,  and  are  independent  of  the  sea. 

The  belief  of  the  German  naval  experts  is  that  the 
submarine  could,  if  used  "ruthlessly,"  destroy  so 
much  of  the  world's  shipping  as  to  stance  out  England 
and  deprive  France  of  her  impiorts  of  coal  and  steel* 
Without  these  imports  France*s  munition  factories 
wouJd  soon  be  closed* 

In  t^c%  the  German  authorities  and  the  German 
people  look  to  the  submarine  as  the  surest  weajKjn  to 
secure  suocae&s* 
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I  found  no  one  in  Germany  who  did  not  most  heartily 
and  completely  approve  the  sinking  of  the  Luaitania, 
and  should  Germany  repeat  the  act,  all  Germany 
would  approve.  There  was  a  mingled  feeling  of  oon* 
tempt  and  dislike  for  the  victims.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  wealthy  and  impudent  Americans,  who,  in 
spite  of  being  warned  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
sailed  on  a  ship  that  Germans  regarded  as  a  warship. 

I  had  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  German 
submarine  rules  and  practice,  and  finally  I  was  given 
a  document  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  which  I  reproduce  herewith:  — 

(1)  In  using  her  submarine  weapon,  Germany  distior 
guishes  between  hostile  and  neutral  ships. 

Enemy  men-of-war  are  torpedoed  without  warning. 
Armed  enemy  merchantmen  are  considered  as  warships:  this 
is  done  for  the  reason  that  their  commanders  have  received 
the  orders  published  in  the  German  memorandum  of  Febru- 
ary 8,  1916,  concerning  the  treatment  of  armed  enemy 
merchantmen,  to  open  fire  on  every  German  submarine  at 
sight  even  before  any  hostile  act  has  been  committed;  this 
renders  a  warning  from  the  submarine  impossible.  Enemy 
merchantmen  are  also  sunk  without  warning  in  the  war  zone, 
i.e.,  the  waters  around  the  British  Isles  mentioned  in  the 
proclamation  of  February  4,  1915.  An  exception  is  made, 
however,  for  enemy  passenger  steamers  (liners)  which  for 
reasons  of  humanity  are  not  sunk,  even  in  the  war  zone, 
without  warning  and  only  after  saving  the  lives  of  passengers 
and  crew. 

(2)  As  for  neutral  ships  (Jermany  respects  both  the  rights 
of  neutrals  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  i.e.,  neutral 
merchantmen  are  simk  only  if  they  carry  contraband  and 
cannot  be  brought  into  port  by  a  prize  crew.  No  neutral  ship 
is  sunk  without  previously  establishing  her  identity  and 
cargo,  and  only  after  saving  the  lives  of  passengers  and 
crew.  This  also  applies  to  neutral  ships  in  the  war  zone. 
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(S)  Germany  takes  uito  consideration  the  principles  of 
kuBftiuty  tDasmuch  as  she  never  sinks  enemy  passeoger 
tt^mers  (liners)  without  warning  and  only  after  siivdng  the 
bm  qI  pasaengers  and  crew*  As  a  part  of  the  enemy  pas- 
Mger  steamers  are  armed,  and  as  the  English  Admiralty 
onim  which  were  found  on  British  ships  and  published  in 
tlli  C&tmMXi  memorandum  of  February  S»  1916,  give  ewry 
tmmm  to  expect  that  they  will  use  their  armament  for  offen- 
flf«|ntiposea>  it  is  possible  that  a  naval  hght  may  take  place 
belnwn  9iicb  an  armed  passenger  boat  and  the  German 
Mvml  fofces.  For  this  reason  it  is  ad%isab]e  for  neutral  pas- 
mmgam  to  avoid  traveling  on  armed  enemy  passenger  boats. 

(I)  In  order  to  maintain  the  international  passenger 
taffic  of  neutrak  the  German  Government  several  months 
ifo  suggested  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  neutral 
Gowraments  and  to  designate  as  absolutely  safe  certain 
^peciaQy  marked  neutral  steamers  which  would  follow  cer- 
tain routes  previously  agreed  upon  (vide  note  handed  to 
Aamicaa  Ambassador  on  July  8*  1915). 
Mw,  A  pnl  13,  im. 

This  is  a  sufficiently  formidable  document,  as  it 
WMM  interpreted  by  the  submarine  commanders,  but 
the  new  submaxine  policy  of  Germany  has  thrown 
aU  law  and  decency  to  the  winds.  Her  lawiess  and 
heartleas  acts  in  Belgium  now  find  their  counterpart 
on  the  sea. 

The  German  naval  autborities  believe  that  England 
can  be  forced  to  surrender  from  starvation  by  the 
futUess  use  of  the  submarine.  An  expert  on  the  sub- 
marine said  to  me,  "  We  can  starve  England  into  sub- 
miamtm  in  five  weeks  if  America  will  not  interfere/* 

Tht  noted  naval  writer.  Captain  Persius,  comment- 
iof  on  the  German  White  Book  recently  issued,  con- 
taioiog  the  correspondence  between  Germany  and  the 
Dnited  States  on  the  submarine  controversy  says:  — 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  it  in  their 
power  to  destroy  all  differences  of  opinion  at  their  source* 
and  do  away  with  aU  the  difficulties  of  submarine  war.  If 
only  they  had  undertaken  to  guarantee  that  no  merchant 
ship  would  be  armed,  Germany  would  then,  on  her  part, 
have  undertaken  that  no  merchant  ship  should  be  attacked 
without  warning. 

On  February  8»  1915,  the  German  Government  transmit- 
ted a  memorandum  to  this  effect  to  the  United  States  and 
to  all  other  neutral  coimtries.  Her  point  of  view  is  unassail- 
able. Unfortunately,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
did  not  reply  to  this  message.  We  hope  we  shall  not  again 
have  to  pass  through  such  a  correspondence. 

We  have  constantly  emphasized  the  declaration  of  the 
Grerman  Government,  that  war  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States  would  be  inexcusable.  This  ought  to  receive 
the  consent  of  the  German  people.  We  have  expressed  our 
confidence  that  our  Government  would  find  a  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  international  law  which  is  compatible  with  a 
peace  polipy. 

In  a  recent  contribution  to  the  Berliner  Tageblatt/' 
Captain  Persius  says:  — 

Almost  the  whole  production  of  the  world  outside  Europe 
is  at  the  service  of  our  enemies,  but  does  them  no  good  if, 
as  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  freight  space,  they  can  make  no 
use  of  it.  .  .  .  The  main  causes  of  the  shortage  of  freight 
space  are  the  sinking  of  numerous  merchant  ships,  the  con- 
fiscation by  the  Government  for  military  purposes  of  a  great 
part  of  the  mercantile  marine,  the  reduced  construction  of 
new  merchant  ships,  losses  due  to  the  war,  capture  for 
carrying  contraband,  running  upon  mines,  and  so  on. 

Captain  Persius  ends  his  article  as  follows:  — 

We  look  to  the  future  full  of  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of 
our  submarine  arm,  which,  one  may  with  certainty  expect, 
will  constantly  increase  in  strength.  We  hope  that  the  short- 
age of  tonnage  already  prevailing  among  oiur  enemies  can  be 
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bmigbt  tip  to  ttie  |K>iiit  at  which  it  will  be  intolerable,  and 
this  will  surely  be  of  considerable  importance  for  the  miU- 
tuy  siiuaiioa. 

Tte  •'Rheinisch-Westffilische  Zeitung"  says:  — 

Wc  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  continuation  of 
tsmaer  warfare  with  submarines  to  the  present  extent  will 
biiBK  Great  Britain  to  the  verge  of  min  within  a  year*  Our 
Mbmuiiies  can  conquer  England. 

hk  a  aense,  every  ship  that  floats  is  in  the  German 
miBd  on  asset  of  her  enemies.  If  she  could  largely 
destroy  the  shipping  of  the  worlds  England  and  France 
must  yield  and  accept  peace  on  German  terms. 

The  handicap  under  which  France  labors  is  set  forth 
clearly  by  Henri  B^renger,  of  the  French  Senate,  in 
the  chapter,  *'Why  Did  Germany  Invade  Belgium?" 

Even  if  France  could  supply  herself  ^ith  everj'^thing 
excepting  coal  and  iron,  she  must  become  quickly 
helpless  if  imports  are  cut  off. 

The  task  of  the  British  naval  and  mercantile  marine 
b  stupendous.  Germany  does  not  fear  Great  Britain's 
iiavy.  It  cannot  reach  her  or  any  of  her  allies.  Sea 
power  in  this  war  means  merchant  ships.  Germany 
can  win  the  war  only  in  one  of  two  w^ays;  either  by 
securing  a  separate  peace  with  Russia,  thereby 
aiormousfy  increasing  her  rail  power,  or  by  destroying 
many  ships  that  England  cannot  import  food,  raw 
teriais,  and  munitions,  for  herself  and  allies,  and, 
further,  by  the  same  course  rendering  it  impossible  for 
Eagliiid  to  support  her  forces  at  Salonika  and  Egypt. 
Gflmaiijr  can  interfere  with  the  communications  of 
tike  Allies.  The  Allies  cannot  interfere  with  Germany's 
communications. 
Fluiher  views  are  given  by  Dr-  Flamm>  Plrofessor 
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of  Ship  Construction  at  the  Technical  High  School 
at  Charlottenburg,  who  publishes  in  the  ''Vossische 
Zeitung''  an  extraordinary  article  on  the  impending 
destruction  of  the  British  Empire  by  German  sub- 
marines. He  b^ins  by  explaining  how  England  has 
been  protected  for  centuries  by  her  insularity.  He 
writes:  — 

This  country,  whose  dishonorable  Government  produced 
this  terrible  world-war  by  the  most  contemptible  means, 
and  solely  in  selfish  greed  of  gain,  has  always  been  able  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  its  unscrupulousness  because  it  was  reck- 
oned as  imassailable.  But  everything  is  subject  to  change, 
and  that  applies  to-day  to  the  security  of  En^^and's  position. 
Thank  Grod,  the  time  has  now  come  when  precisely  its  com- 
plete encirclement  by  the  seas  has  become  the  greatest  dan- 
ger for  the  existence  of  the  British  nation. 

The  writer  explains  that  England  cannot  be  self- 
supporting.  He  proceeds:  — 

Technical  progress,  in  the  shape  of  submarines,  has  put 
into  the  hands  of  aU  England's  enemies  the  means  at  last  to 
sever  the  vital  nerve  of  the  much-hated  enemy,  and  to  pull 
him  down  from  his  position  of  ruler  of  the  world,  which  he 
has  occupied  for  centuries  with  ever-increasing  ruthlessness 
and  selfishness.  This  exalted  and  noble  aim  has  to-day  come 
within  reach,  and  it  is  Grerman  intellect  and  German  work 
that  have  paved  the  way. 

England  must  reckon  with  the  fact  that  her  world- 
supremacy  cannot  much  longer  exist,  and  that  the  strongest 
navy  can  make  no  difference.  When  once  the  invisible  neck- 
tie is  round  John  Bull's  neck,  his  breathing  will  soon  cease, 
and  the  task  of  successfully  putting  this  necktie  on  him  is 
solely  the  question  of  technical  progress  and  of  time,  which 
now  moves  so  fast.  .  . . 

Thus  before  very  long  a  world  fate  should  befall  England. 
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Bail  Powcb  versus  Sea  Power 

The  American  Civil  War  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Sf9t  grrat  war  in  which  railroads  played  a  \ital  part. 
The  RussoJapanese  War  (1904-05)  was  the  first 
great  war  that  was  distinctly  a  war  of  rail  power 
wmit  sea  power.  Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Beno^apanese  War,  I  had  a  talk  with  General 
Europatkin,  as  to  the  reasons  for  Russia's  failure-  He 
md  that  if  the  Siberian  Railway  had  been  a  double- 
back  in  place  of  a  single-track  road,  the  issue  of  the 
war  would  have  been  different.  If  the  capacity  of  the 
road  had  been  only  twenty  per  cent  greater,  Russia 
would  have  won;  and  in  an  article  in  "McClure's 
Magmriiie/*  General  Kuropstkin  wrote:  — 

If  these  lines  had  been  more  efficient,  we  would  have 
brought  up  our  troops  more  rapidly,  and,  as  things  turned 
mU  IdOpOOO  men  concentrated  at  first  would  have  been  of 
far  more  value  to  us  than  the  S00,000  who  were  gradually 
isiembled  during  nine  months,  only  to  be  sacrificed  in  de- 
tait  .  .  ,  If  we  had  had  a  better  railway  and  had  been  able 
lo  mass  at  Liao-yang  the  number  specified,  we  should  un- 
dcMtbted^y  have  won  the  day  m  spite  of  our  mistakes, 

Edwin  A.  Pratt  writes  in  '*The  Rise  of  Rail  Power"; 

KuiopaUdn  himself  certainly  did  all  he  could  to  improve 
the  tnuuport  conditions.  In  a  statement  he  submitted  to 
tlisTaar  on  March  7,  1904,  he  declared  that  of  all  urgently 
imtttDg  questions  that  of  bettering  the  railway  communica- 
tion between  Russia  and  Siberia  was  the  most  important; 
aad  he  added:  It  must,  therefore,  be  taken  up  at  once,  in 
te  of  the  enormous  cost.  The  money  expended  will  not 
waited;  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  be  in  the  highest  sense 
'uctive  Inasmudi  as  it  wiU  shorten  the  duration  of  the 
it/' 

What  the  railways  did  was  to  enable  the  Russians  to  col* 
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lect  at  the  theater  of  war,  by  the  time  the  war  itself  came  to 
an  end,  an  army  of  one  milUon  men,  —  of  whom  two  thirds 
had  not  yet  been  under  fire,  —  together  with  machine  guns, 
howitzers,  shells,  small-arm  ammunition,  field  railways, 
wireless  telegraphy,  supplies,  and  technical  stores  of  all 
kinds.  Kiux>patkin  says  of  this  achievement:  — 

The  War  Department  had,  with  the  cooperation  d 
other  departments,  successfully  accomplished  a  most 
colossal  task.  What  single  authority  would  have  ad- 
mitted, a  few  years  ago,  the  possibiUty  of  concentrating 
an  army  of  a  million  men  fifty-four  hundred  miles  away 
from  its  base  of  supply  and  equipment  by  means  of  a 
poorly  constructed  single-line  railway? 

Russia,  in  fact,  agreed  to  make  peace  at  a  time  when  the 
prospect  of  her  being  able  to  secure  a  victory  was  greater 
than  it  had  been  at  any  time  during  the  earlier  phases  of 
the  war;  but  the  Japanese  failed  to  attain  all  they  had  hcq;)ed 
for,  the  primary  causes  of  such  failure,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
peated victories,  being,  as  told  in  the  British  **QflScial  His- 
tory*' of  the  war,  that  "Port  Arthur  held  out  longer  than 
had  been  expected,  and  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  enabled 
Russia  to  place  more  men  in  the  field  than  had  been  thou^t 
possible." 

Thus,  in  respect  to  r^il  power,  at  least,  Russia  still 
achieved  a  remarkable  feat  in  her  transport  of  an  army  so 
great  a  distance  by  a  single-track  line  of  railway.  Such  an 
achievement  was  unexampled,  while,  although  Fate  was 
against  the  ultimate  success  of  her  efforts,  Russia  provided 
the  world  with  a  fresh  object  lesson  as  to  what  might  have 
been  done,  in  a  campaign  waged  more  than  five  thousand 
miles  from  the  base  of  supplies,  if  only  the  line  of  rail  com- 
munication had  been  equal  from  the  first  to  the  demands  it 
was  called  upon  to  meet. 

In  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan,  the  long 
distance  (fifty-four  hundred  miles)  over  a  single-track 
road,  compared  to  the  short  sea  passage  for  Japan, 
gave  the  first  campaign  in  favor  of  Japan.  This  was 
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absolutely  a  war  in  which  transportation  was  by  rail 
as  against  sea.  It  is  not  precisely  parallel  to  thi^  war, 
because  Russia  was  not  blockaded,  and  further*  be* 
easiae  the  resources  of  Russia  were  much  greater  than 
tbow  of  Japan;  while  iu  the  present  war,  up  to  this 
titiie*  Ihe  power  of  the  n^pective  belligerents  has 
been  more  nearly  equaL 

I  was  constantly  told  in  Germany  that  the  natural 
lesources  and  manufacturing  and  agricultural  re- 
sources and  abilities,  controlled  by  Germany  and  her 
atlies,  could  enable  Germany  to  wage  war  for  years.  I 
was  told  that  the  two  million  Russian  prisoners  were 
a  most  vital  factor  in  her  agriculture.  Given  sufficient 
natural  resources,  it  becomes  merely  a  question  of 
man  power.  For  this  reason,  we  see  the  Belgians  being 
impressed  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  Poles  being 
drawn  upon.  Even  the  Servians  are  being  taken  by  the 
AnatTianSt  while  by  a  new  law  all  males  in  Germatny 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty  are  conscripted  to 
wcTve  the  nation  in  accordance  with  the  war  needs  as 
determined  by  the  Government.  AlsOt  of  course,  wo- 
aien  and  girls,  as  in  all  the  warring  countries,  offer  their 
•ervioes  in  millions. 

Hot  Deutich,  Chairman  of  the  A.E.G.  (the  General 
Etectfie  Company  of  Germany),  assured  me  that  the 
blockade  was  greatly  to  Germany^s  advantage.  It  had 
peatly  stimulated  invention,  and  had  made  Germany 
and  her  allies  independent  of  imports. 

Geratafiy  and  her  allies,  then,  believe  that  they  are 
lafgdy  independent  of  sea-borne  commerce,  and  having 
tbe  a4h^tage  of  interior  lines  of  communication,  they 
aie  also  free  from  the  risks  of  communication  by  sea. 
On  the  other  hand*  her  enemies  are  vitally  dependent 
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on  the  sea.  Sea  power  in  this  war  is  more  important 
than  it  has  ever  before  been  in  any  great  war.  The  rail- 
road has  been  developed  as  an  instrument  of  trans- 
portation to  a  d^ree  undreamed  of  in  previous  wars. 
The  Allies  cannot  interfere  with  Crermany's  rail  com- 
munication. Germany  believes  she  can  destroy  or  at 
least  fatally  cripple  the  sea  conmiunication  of  her 
enemies. 

THE  SUBMARINING  OF  PASSENGER  SHIPS 

No  single  event  in  modem  history  has  had  so  much 
influence  on  public  opinion  as  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania.  The  ship  was  famous  for  her  size  and  her 
speed,  and  was  a  masterpiece  of  the  science  of  ship* 
building.  The  invasion  of  Belgium  and  rumors  d 
atrocities  had  caused  hostile  feelings  against  Germany. 
But  no  enemy  of  Germany  imagined  that  she  would 
sink  the  Lusitania  with  its  complement  of  over  two 
thousand  souls,  including  scores  of  children,  nearly  two 
hundred  Americans,  Greeks,  Dutch,  Swiss,  Mexicans* 
Russians,  French,  Italians,  and  British. 

I  remember  when  an  advertisement  appeared,  pur- 
porting  to  be  from  the  Imperial  German  Government 
warning  passengers  against  sailing  on  sudi  ships,  I 
thought  it  must  be  some  enemy  of  Germany  who,  to 
injure  Germany,  caused  the  insertion  of  such  an 
advertisement. 

The  effect  on  public  opinion  was  such  that  no 
atrocities  charged  against  the  German  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces  seemed  incredible.  In  a  little  pamphlet 
published  in  England  there  is  a  description  of  the  acts 
of  Alfred  Vanderbilt  and  his  valet  which  is  worth 
reprinting  many  times:  — 
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Them  were  many  heroes  that  day  on  board  the  Lusitania; 
iDOOg  Ibem  stands  out  the  figure  of  Alfred  Vanderbiltt  the 
Asiefittii  miUianaire^  whom  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  and 
otlim  had  learned  to  love  as  a  sportsman  who  always 
thoii^t  and  acted  straight.  Wlien  the  ship  was  sinking,  hU 
fak(«  Ronald  Den>'cr»  was  by  his  side.  A  few  days  later  a 
Caaadian  lady,  Mrs.  Lines,  told  the  story  of  how  these  two 
mm  —  master  and  valet  —  acted  when  they  realized  that 
cither  the^  must  play  the  eoward^s  part  or  sink  in  the  great 

■  People  will  not  talk  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt  in  future  as  the 
afllioDaire  sportsman  and  man  of  pleasure,"  this  Canadian 
hl|f  declared;  **he  will  be  remembered  as  'the  children's 
km.*  Men  and  women  will  salute  his  name.  When  death 
m  oeaiiog  him,  he  showed  a  gaUantry  which  no  words  of 
wim  can  adequately  describe.  He  stood  outside  the  palm 
idcMm,  on  the  starboard  side,  with  Ronald  Denyer  by  his 
ride.  He  looked  round  on  the  scene  of  horror  and  despair 
litii  pitying  eyes.  Tind  all  the  kiddies  you  can.  boy/  he 
md  to  his  vaJet.  The  man  rushed  of!  immediately  to  collect 
tfe  cbildr^n,  and  as  he  brought  them  to  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  the 
nUicMiaire  dashed  to  the  boats  with  two  little  ones  in  his 
ama  at  a  time.  When  he  could  no  longer  find  any  more 
chtldreA,  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  womeu  and  placed 
at  masj  as  he  could  in  safety.  In  all  his  work  he  was  gal- 
luit|f  ami  ted  by  Ronald  Denyer,  and  the  two  continued 
lhar  efforts  to  the  very  end/* 

llr*  Vajiderbilt  was  a  conspicuous  passenger,  and  hence 
yaraconl  has  been  preserved.  He  was  not  tlie  only  hero  who 
gam  up  hope  of  life  in  order  that  women  and  children  might 
be  aaved^  As  the  huge  ship  went  under  and  the  water  became 
black  with  men  and  women  struggling  for  life  and  with  little 
cUUmi,  full  of  terror  but  hardly  realizing  the  terrible  fate 
hrfoce  them«  many  men,  British,  American,  or  otherwise, 
OfMirted  death  in  the  very  effort  to  rescue  others*  The 
d^tniction  of  the  Lusitania  was  a  crime  without  paraOel  in 
human  history,  but  it  has  left  behind  memories  which  may 
well  be  a  glorious  heritage  to  those  who,  in  beating  aJong 
tile's  highway,  have  not  abandoned  those  heroic,  though 
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simple,  traits  of  character  which  distinguish  men  from 
beasts. 

Within  twenty  minutes  after  the  two  torpedoes 
struck  the  great  vessel  most  of  the  men,  women,  and 
children  were  struggling  in  the  water.  Eleven  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  were  drowned. 

While  the  whole  world  was  stunned  with  amaze- 
ment and  horror,  the  German  people  and  press,  largdy 
misled  as  to  the  cargo  and  arming  of  the  vessel,  re- 
garded the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  as  a  glorious 
victory. 

The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  a  success  for  our  submarines 
which  must  be  placed  beside  the  greatest  achievements  in 
the  naval  war. . .  .  The  sinking  of  the  great  British  steamer 
is  a  success  the  moral  significance  of  which  is  still  greater 
than  the  material  success.  With  joyful  pride  we  contem- 
plate this  latest  deed  of  our  navy,  and  it  will  not  be  the  lasL^ 

The  news  will  be  received  by  the  German  people  with 
unanimous  satisfaction,  since  it  proves  to  England  and  the 
whole  world  that  Germany  is  quite  in  earnest  in  regard  to 
her  submarine  warfare.' 

We  rejoice  over  this  new  success  of  the  German  navy.* 

On  March  28, 1915,  more  than  six  weeks  before  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  the  Falaba,  a  passenger  ship 
bound  from  Liverpool  to  an  African  port,  had  been 
sunk  without  warning. 

The  sinking  of  the  steamer  Arabic  on  August  19, 
1915,  is  thus  described  by  one  of  the  passengers:  — 

I  was  in  my  cabin,  and  was  in  pyjamas  when  I  heard  the 
cry  that  a  steamer  was  being  torpedoed.  Whether  it  was  the 
Arabic  or  another  ship  attacked  by  a  German  foe  I  did  not 

1  Kdlniiche  Zeihmg,  May  10, 1915. 

*  Ibid.,  May  15, 1915.  '  Neue  Freie  Prem,  May  15, 1915w 
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kmiir.  But  I  haatenecl  to  dress  myself  and  rushed  on  deck 
to  9Bt  the  British  steamship  Dunsley  in  trouble.  After  the 
bad  penetrated  her  hull,  a  loud  explosion  followed* 
tttralfy  thought  that  the  next  steamer  the  German  sub- 
inartiie  would  ftttaek  would  be  the  White  Star  liner  I  was  on, 
i&d      ptemBmtion  proved  only  too  true. 

Tbe  tramp  Uner  succumbed  to  the  torpedo  and  had  dis- 
appeared with  a  plunge  in  the  ocean.  Within  a  very  short 
time  the  lifeboats  were  quickly  launcbedt  as  were  also  the 
life-saving  raits,  and  were  floating  in  the  water.  The  Arabic 
VIS  tben  struck*  without  any  warning  whatever  being  given. 
Sbe  was  hit  ou  the  port  side  with  a  torpedo,  and  a  similar 
iqiloaioii  to  that  on  the  Dunsley  followed.  It  was  a  deafen* 
lag  aottad  and  thrilling  in  the  extreme,  and  made  all  the 
piMfimirrw  considerably  alarmed*  But  there  was  no  time  to 
thiak  of  the  seriousness  of  tbe  situation*  Life  was  at  stake, 
aad  no  one  knew  what  to  do  to  save  it* 

ExciteDient  reigned*  There  was  a  bit  of  a  sweU  on  that 
mmAt  it  difficult  to  get  into  the  boats  as  they  were  bobbing 
Wp  and  down.  However,  I  got  into  one,  where  I  bad  an 
opportanity  of  seeing  the  ^irabic  take  her  final  dip  in  the 
ocean*  Sbe  caused  a  great  suction,  and  the  water  turned  it 
into  wiurlpools,  which  drew  the  various  lifeboats  and  rafts 
into  it  and  twisted  them  round  and  round,  and  made  one 
thmk  they  were  finally  going  to  be  submerged  and  sent  to 
the  bottom. 

I  MWieveral  women,  men,  and  children  in  the  water  strug- 
^ing  for  their  lives*  Our  boat  proceeded  towards  two  men 
in  tl»c  water  who  had  life-sa\ing  apparatus  on.  We  rescued 
them  by  dragging  them  into  the  boat* 

Here  again  tbe  tragedy  is  illuminated  by  deeds  of 
nobk  heroism.  The  third  engineer^  a  man  named 
Londkui.  stood  by  his  engines,  to  carry  out  tbe  orders 
fmn  the  bridge  that  would  help  in  rescuing  the  pas- 
MSigm*  He  went  down  with  the  ship.  This  man  and 
olhcn  remained  unflinchingly  at  their  postSp  and  gave 
lip  thdr  lives  that  others  might  live, 
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New  horrors  were  added  to  the  sinking  of  the  An- 
oona,  an  Italian  passenger  ship,  which  was  sunk  in  the 
Mediterranean  November  7,  1915. 

In  this  instance  the  submarine  carried  more  power- 
ful guns  than  other  submarines  which  had  been  active^ 
and  when  yet  afar  off  brought  the  ship  under  a  heavy 
bombardment,  killing  and  injuring  passengers.  Then, 
without  pause,  although  the  Ancona  stopped,  a  torpedo 
was  fired  hitting  the  ship  in  a  vulnerable  spot.  Amid 
the  piteous  screaming  of  women  and  the  heartrending 
panic  of  the  children,  the  captain  and  his  officers 
endeavored  to  transfer  their  human  freight  to  the 
boats.  While  this  work  of  mercy  was  still  in  progress, 
the  submarine  continued  the  deadly  onslaught  from 
her  guns,  pouring  shot  after  shot  on  the  ship  and  on 
the  boats  with  callous  indifference.  The  only  explana- 
tion from  Vienna  of  this  tragedy,  which  closed  in  death 
the  eyes  of  over  two  himdred  men,  women,  and  chil-* 
dren,  was  that  the  ^'Ancona  had  tried  to  escape.'* 
This  was  the  excuse  made  in  an  Austrian  official 
communiquS.  The  real  facts,  ascertained  after  the 
fullest  inquiry,  were  set  forth  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment: — 

The  Austrian  communiquS  is  false  in  its  fundamental  facts. 
All  the  survivors  of  the  Ancona  testify  that  the  submarine 
made  no  signal  whatsoever  to  bring  the  ship  to  a  stop,  nor 
did  it  even  fire  a  blank  warning  shot.  This  armed  aggression 
took  place  without  any  preliminary  warning. 

The  Ancona  was  bound  for  New  York,  and  could  not 
have  been  carrying  either  such  passengers  or  cargo  as  could 
justify  capture,  and,  therefore,  she  had  no  reason  for  at- 
tempting to  avoid  examination.  Moreover,  it  is  a  false  and 
malicious  assertion  to  state  that  the  loss  of  so  many  human 
lives  was  due  to  the  conduct  of  the  crew.  On  the  contraiyt 
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tbebombwliiietit  by  the  submarine  continued  after  the  An* 
eooi  bad  stopped,  and  was  also  directed  against  the  boats 
filled  with  people,  thereby  causing  numerous  victims. 

One  of  the  third-class  passengers  of  the  Ancona  who 
eicaped  by  a  miracle  has  described  the  scenes  of  suffer- 
mg  and  agony  which  the  crew  of  the  submarine  wit- 
mmed  without  one  pang  of  regret:  — 

Exactly  at  one  o'clock  on  Monday  afternoon,  we  sighted 
tiabttiifipe  al  a  great  distance.  She  came  up  to  the  surface 
iad  made  full  speed  in  our  direction,  firing  as  ahe  did  so  a 
dot  which  went  wide  across  our  bows.  We  took  this  to  be 
i  wartutig  to  stop;  immediately  there  was  the  wildest  panic 
on  boardf  not  only  among  the  women  and  children,  but 
imiHig  the  men  too.  The  former  screamed  piteously,  and 
Ibe  frightened  children  clung  desperately  to  their  mothers. 

Meantime,  the  submarine  continued  to  shell  us,  while 
^mbua^  laptdly  upon  us.  After  the  fifth  shot  the  chart- 
HHiM  vu  partly  carried  away,  and  another  shot  completely 
dcslrofyed  it*  The  engines  then  ceased  going  and  the  Ancona 
waa  at  a  standstill  The  submarine,  which  we  could  now 
lee  dimly,  was  Austrian.  She  came  alongside,  and  then  we 
bevd  tlie  commander  talking  to  the  captain  of  the  Ancona. 
In  a  somewhat  curt  manner  we  were  told  that  the  Austrian 
eommonder  had  given  a  few  minutes'  time  for  the  passengers 
and  crew  to  abandon  the  ship.  Then  the  submarine  with- 
drew to  a  little  distance. 

No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  necessary  arrangements, 
but  mx>n  there  ensued  a  regular  pandemonium.  All  the 
pawogers,  women  and  men,  big  and  little,  appeared  to  have 
mnpfelcly  lost  their  beads*  The  submarine  continued  to 
be  aramd  the  vessel.  There  was  a  rush  for  the  boats,  which 
WW  being  lowered.  The  passengers  got  into  the  boats,  but 
ia  the  confusion  many  of  them  were  not  altogether  free  from 
Ik  davits  and  were  overturned  by  their  heavy  load»  the 
Mopanla  being  thrown  into  the  water. 

Mbm^  struggled  before  our  eyes  until  they  were  drowned, 
Thft  tkrieka  of  the  women  and  children  rent  the  air,  but  no 
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help,  it  appeared,  could  be  given.  . . .  During  this  indescrib- 
able and  heartrending  scene  the  submarine  continued  to 
discharge  shot  after  shot.  Such  ruthless  conduct  was  all  the 
more  incomprehensible  as  not  one  shot  was  directed  at  the 
ship  itself,  the  assailants  firing  all  round  the  vessel  as  if  to 
create  as  much  terror  as  possible. 

The  next  great  tragedy  was  the  sinking  of  the  Persia, 
bound  from  London  to  Bombay.  The  ship  sunk  in  five 
minutes.  There  were  five  hundred  and  fifty  people  on 
board,  including  twenty  Americans.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty-five  perished. 

Submarine  Warfare  on  Merchantbibn  and  the 
Execution  of  Captain  Frtatt  of  the  Brusseus 

The  death  of  no  single  individual  so  hardened  the 
British  determination  as  the  execution  of  Ci4>taui 
Fryatt.  On  the  18th  of  February,  1915,  the  German 
Government  announced  its  submarine  policy  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Oermany^B  war  zone  and  neutral  flags 

Berlin,  February  4  (by  wireless  to  Sayville,  L.L)  —  The 
German  Admiralty  to-day  issued  the  following  conununicar 
tion:  — 

The  waters  around  Great  Britain  and  beland,  including 
the  whole  English  Channel,  are  declared  a  war  zone  on  and 
after  February  18,  1915. 

Every  enemy  merchant  ship  found  in  this  war  zone  will  be 
destroyed,  even  if  it  is  impossible  to  avert  dangers  which 
threaten  the  crew  and  passengers. 

Also  neutral  ships  in  the  war  zone  are  in  danger,  as  in  con- 
sequence of  the  misuse  of  neutral  flags  ordered  by  the  British 
Government  on  January  31,  and  in  view  of  the  hazards  of 
naval  warfare,  it  cannot  always  be  avoided  that  attacks 
meant  for  enemy  ships  endanger  neutral  ships. 

Shipping  nortiiward,  around  the  Shetland  Islands,  in  the 
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mtmm  basin  of  the  North  Sea,  &nd  a  strip  of  at  least  thirty 
ttfltical  miles  in  breadth  aloDg  the  Dutch  coast,  is  endan-^ 
fmd  Id  the  same  way* 

Od  the  «Oth  of  March,  1915,  Captain  Fryatt,  who 
bad  successfully  dodged  submarines  for  many  voyages 
between  Harwich  and  Holland,  noticed  a  submarine  in 
his  patb.  He  immediately  tried  to  ram  the  submarinct 
That  was  Us  crime. 

The  statement  of  the  German  Government  in 
defense  of  its  execution  of  Captain  Fryatt  is  as 
foOows;  — 

Tbe  aceused  was  condemned  to  death  becauset  although 
be  was  not  a  member  of  a  combatant  force,  he  made  an 
attempt  on  the  afternoon  of  March  ^0,  1915,  to  ram  the 
German  mibmarine  near  the  Maas  Lightship.  The 

Aoeosed,  as  well  as  the  first  officer  and  the  chief  engineer  of 
Ibe  steamer,  received  at  the  time  from  the  British  Admiralty 
i  gold  watch  as  a  reward  of  his  brave  conduct  on  that  occa- 
wkm,  and  his  action  was  caeationed  with  praise  in  the  House 
d  Commons, 

August  10, 1916,  a  further  statement  was  issued  by 
tbe  German  Government;  — 

Tbe  German  War  Tribunal  sentenced  him  to  death  be* 
QUM  be  had  performed  an  act  of  war  against  the  German 
M  foroes,  although  be  did  not  belong  to  the  armed  forces 
rf  his  countrj'.  He  was  not  deliWrately  shot  in  cold 
blood  without  due  consideration,  as  the  British  Govem- 
meni  ftiserts,  but  he  was  shot  as  a  franc-Hreur^  after  calm 
cooridmitioii  and  thorough  investigation.  As  martial  law  on 
Imd  pfotecbi  the  soldier^'  against  assassination »  by  threat- 
aiog  Ibe  offender  with  the  penalty  of  death,  so  it  protects 
tbe  members  of  the  sea  forces  against  assassination  at  sea* 
Gmiany  will  continue  to  use  tliis  law  of  warfare  in  ordet  to 
bcT  submarine  crews  from  becpming  tbe  victims  of 
fmc^4ifmr9  at  lea. 
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At  the  end  of  a  careful  analysis  of  law  and  preced- 
ents, James  Brown  Scott,  in  the  ''Ammcan  Journal 
of  International  Law/'  quotes  from  the  German  Prize 
Code  as  in  force  July  1, 1915,  which  says:  — 

If  an  armed  enemy  merchant  vessel  offers  armed  resist- 
ance against  measures  taken  under  the  law  of  prize,  such 
resistance  is  to  be  overcome  with  all  means  available.  The 
enemy  Government  bears  all  responsibility  for  any  damages 
to  the  vessel,  cargo,  and  passengers.  The  ere w  are  to  be  taken 
as  prisoners  of  wax.  The  passengers  are  to  be  left  to  go  free, 
unless  it  appears  that  they  participated  in  the  resistance. 
In  the  latter  case  they  may  be  proceeded  against  under 
extraordinary  martial  law. 

Mr.  Scott  concludes,  after  quoting  numerous  au- 
thorities from  many  countries,  as  follows:  — 

If  the  views  above  expressed  are  correct,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  law  nor  in  the  practice  of  nations  which  pre- 
vents a  belligerent  merchant  vessel  from  defending  itsdf 
from  attack  and  capture,  the  execution  of  Captain  Fryatt 
appears  to  have  been  without  warrant  in  international  law 
and  illegal,  whatever  it  may  have  been  according  to  the 
municipal  ordinances  of  Germany. 

The  execution  of  Captain  Fryatt  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  German  maritime 
laws.  It  was  absolutely  against  the  maritime  laws  of 
all  other  nations.  The  question  arises.  Why  does 
Germany  pursue  a  policy  that  insures  a  world  hostility 
tluit  may  last  for  years,  and  amounts  almost  to  a  moral 
boycott? 

First,  because  she  regards  the  English  bloduule  as 
illegal  and  directed  toward  the  starvation  of  civilians. 

Secondly,  because,  feeling  justified  in  her  use  of  the 
submarine*  slie  believes  that  she  can  thereby  carry  out 
her  political  aims. 
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With  submarities  that  can  sheU  merchantmen  at  a 
diftance  of  six  or  seven  miles,  the  submarine  becomes 
m  actuality  a  cruiser,  and  a  cruiser  with  the  added 
advantage  of  invisibility  in  getting  to  its  field  of  opera- 
tion* 

GsRBiAK  SUBA£ARINE  LaWS 

The  German  submarine  policy  has  caused  nearly 
all  the  trouble  that  has  arisen  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany-  Also  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi* 
tania  and  similar  events  have  aroused  the  horror  of 
millions  and  hundreds  of  millions  of  neutrals,  and  have 
solidified  the  feelings  of  the  belligerent  countries.  One 
must  have  known  England  to  realize  what  a  miracle 
the  establishment  of  universal  conscription  was-  Cer- 
tainly Germany's  submarine  policy  is  accountable  in  a 
gr»i  degree  for  the  arousing  of  the  English  people. 

In  the  chapter  on  "Asiatic  Turkey/'  I  have  ex- 
plained how  Germany,  by  securing  this  region^  would 
dominate  the  Suez  Canal,  North  Africa,  the  Persian 
GuU»  India,  Persia,  etc.  It  is  the  absolute  conviction  of 
the  naml  and  tnilitarp  authorities  of  Germany  that  by 
Ae  full  me  qf  the  submaritie^  she  could  get  all  that  is  im- 
pli£d  in  her  Asia  Minor  plans.  This  can  be  achieved 
both  by  starving  out  England  as  to  food,  France  as  to 
eoal  and  iron,  and  by  hampering  the  supplies  of  men 
and  munitions  to  Salonika,  Eg^'pt,  and  Mesopotamia. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  sinking  of  the 
Luiitania  was  planned  hastily  and  repented  of  after- 
wards. Germany  will  never  admit  that  she  did  wrong 
in  sinking  the  Lusitania.  In  spite  of  the  universal 
world -horror,  the  identicBt  policy  was  continued.  Why? 
Becattse  to  Germany  the  submarine  is  the  instrument 
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whereby  she  can  secure  her  aims.  For  the  purpooe  of 
submarine  warfare,  the  German  (jovemment  has  made 
new  laws  governing  the  status  of  merchantmen  as  to 
their  right  to  resist  capture.  Und^  these  new  laws 
Captain  Fryatt  was  executed. 

The  new  German  laws  are  upheld  by  Dr.  Georg 
Schramm,  Adviser  to  the  German  Admiralty,  and 
Professor  Heinrich  Triepel,  but  by  no  other  G^man 
authorities. 

Professor  Oppenheim,  of  the  Univmity  of  Cam- 
bridge, maintained  that  almost  universally  it  was  an 
accepted  principle  that  merchant  ships  had  a  right  to 
arm  and  to  resist  capture.  Prof  essor  Triepel,  replying, 
quotes  Professor  Oppenheim's  statement  that  the  pub- 
licists are  in  favor  of  the  right  of  a  merchant  ship  to 
defend  itself  and  adds:  — 

He  is  right  [that  is,  Professor  Triepel  says  Professor 
Oppenheim  is  right].  The  literature  is  upon  his  side.  Not 
only  in  the  English  and  the  Anglo-American  works  on  inter- 
national law  and  especially  on  maritime  law,  but  also  in  the 
French,  Belgian,  Italian,  and  Swedish  science,  the  right  of 
self-defense  as  far  as  I  can  see  is  generally  acknowledged. 
Only  in  very  isolated  cases  a  doubt  is  ventured.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  later  German  writers  maintain  silence  on  the 
question.  In  the  older  writers,  the  English  doctrine  is  fol- 
lowed.* 

The  new  German  doctrine  which  justifies  her  prin- 
ciples of  submarine  warfare,  justifies  the  hanging  of 
Captain  Fryatt,  and  denies  the  right  of  merchantmen 
to  resist  capture,  is  printed  in  the  American  Journal 
of  International  Law  Quarterly. "  *  I  quote :  — 

^  Frdta&ar  Triepel,  in  ZeilKhrifi  JfiT  VdHeerrechis  (1014),  vol.  vm,  p.  901. 
•  October,  lOlp,  pp.  871.  87«. 
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Dr.  GeDTf  Sclirajnm,  Adviser  to  the  German  Admiralty, 
md  Professor  Heinricb  Triepel  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only^ 
GcrmaD  publicists  who  have  denied  the  right  of  the  bellig?er- 
tnl  merchant  ship  to  arm  itself  against  attack  and  to  defend 
itself  if  attacked.  la  his  work  entitled  "  Das  Prisenrecht  in 
•emer  Netiesten  Gestalt,"^  which  may  be  translated  as 
•■priae  Law  in  its  Newest  or  Latest  Form,"  Dr.  Schramm 
myn:  — 

A  merchantman  has  no  right  of  self-defense  against 
the  lawful  exercise  of  the  right  of  stoppage,  search,  and 
seizure.  Self-defense  is  to  be  understood  as  a  defense 
against  an  unlawful  interference  with  lawful  property. 
But  in  exercising  the  aforementioned  rights  the  belliger- 
CBt  keeps  within  the  sphere  of  his  recognised  rights* 
and  tlierefore  does  not  act  contrary  to  law.  The  mer- 
cbaninian  must  therefore  tolerate  this  interference  of 
tbe  bellagefetit;  a  defense,  that  is,  an  action  for  the  pur- 
pose of  warding  him  off,  on  the  part  of  the  merchant- 
man,  would,  on  the  contrary,  constitute  an  encjoach- 
ment  upon  the  sphere  of  rights  of  the  belligerent*  This 
applies  in  general  to  botli  neutral  and  hostile  merchant- 
iiien.  The  latter  have  no  exceptional  status.  They  like- 
wise have  no  right  of  self-defense.  The  contrary  \dew, 
which  has  been  held  even  in  modern  literature,  espe- 
ciiill>'  English  and  American,  and  which  would  attribute 
to  tbe  crew  of  a  hostile  merchantman  the  status  of 
oomhatauts  with  respect  to  the  enemy  warship,  is  based 
not  only  on  an  absolute  misjudgment  of  the  modem 
idea  of  the  legal  regulation  of  warfare  as  an  armed  con- 
flict betw*een  naliom^  but  also  on  a  denial  of  the  legal 
tiiaxim  which,  in  land  and  naval  w  ar,  grants  only  to  the 
organized  forces  of  the  nations  the  authority  to  employ 
snned  force  in  both  attack  and  defense.  This  view  is, 
moreovert  illogical;  for  if  hostile  merchantmen,  which 
owing  to  their  very  status  as  hostile  ships  are  with  few^ 
o&ceptions  subject  to  capture  and  confiscation,  were  to 
be  gnmted  a  right  of  resistance,  tiien  such  authority 
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would  with  all  the  more  right  have  to  be  conceded  to 
neutral  ships,  which  are  allowed  on  general  principles 
to  travel  about  freely  even  in  naval  war  and  are  subject 
to  seizure  only  under  certain  conditions  (as  in  case  of 
breach  of  blockade,  the  conveyance  of  contraband,  etc) 
as  well  as,  under  certain  circumstances  (not  always)  to 
confiscation.  And  nevertheless  even  those  authors  who 
would  concede  an  exceptional  status  to  hostile  merchant- 
men recognize  the  fact  of  forcible  resistance  on  the  part 
of  neutral  merchantmen  as  a  ground  justifying  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  ship.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this 
doctrine  that  hostile  merchantmen  possess  a  right  of 
defense  as  against  the  lawful  acts  of  a  warship  of  the 
enemy,  while  held  only  sporadically  in  the  literature  on 
the  subject  and  lacking  a  legal  basis  from  the  standp<Hnt 
of  the  modem  law  of  war,  has  yet  here  and  there  been 
recognized  in  the  prize  law  provisions  of  individual 
nations.  For  instance.  Article  209  of  the  Italian  Codice 
per  la  marina  mercantile  of  October  24,  1877,  contains 
the  following  provision:  "  Merchantmen  when  attacked 
by  ships,  even  by  warships^  may  defend  themselves  and 
capture  them;  they  may  also  go  to  the  defense  of  any 
other  national  or  allied  ships  which  are  being  attacked 
and  join  with  them  to  capture  prizes."  Article  210  of 
the  said  Codice  further  states  that  in  case  a  hostile  ship 
"seen  from  the  shore  of  the  state"  were  to  attempt  to 
capture  a  prize,  any  national  would  be  entitled  to  arm  a 
ship  (diformare  armamenti)^  and  go  to  the  assistance 
of  the  merchantman  attacked.  Article  15  of  the  Russian 
Prize  Regulations  of  March  27,  1895,  is  also  pertinent 
to  the  subject;  it  declares:  ""This  right  (that  is,  the 
right  to  stop,  search  and  seize  merchantmen  and  their 
cargoes)  is  conceded  to  merchantmen  in  the  following 
cases  only:  (1)  in  case  of  attack  by  allied  or  suspected 
vessels,  and  (2)  when  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Russian  or  neutral  vessels  attacked  by  the 
enemy."  A  similar  process  of  reasoning  prompted  the 
provision  of  Article  10,  paragraph  2  of  the  Naval  War 
Code  which  recognizes  the  claim  to  the  treatment  as 
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prisoners  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  crew  of  hostile 
tnerdianttiien  who  are  captured  while  engaged  in  self- 
defense  or  who  have  resisted  attack  in  order  to  protect 
the  ship  entrusted  to  them>  In  so  far  as  these  provisions 
are  not  directed  to  the  warding  off  of  piratical  attacks  ot 
meitrhantmen,  they  are  without  any  legal  foimdatioD, 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  world  at  large  will  adopt  the 
German  submarine  laws. 

Did  Germany  intend  to  use  the  submarine  as  a  com- 
merce destroyer  before  the  war  broke  out? 

There  was  a  discussion  of  the  submarine  in  the 
London  ^'Times'*  early  in  July,  1914.  The  "Times" 
for  July  16,  more  than  two  weeks  before  the  war  broke 
out,  contains  a  letter  from  Sir  Percy  Scott»  from  which 
I  quote:  — 

Str: — ^In  the  letter  which  you  pubHshed  from  me  on 
ifsSj  10, 1  i>epBed  to  most  of  the  criticisms  of  my  views  which 
had  recently  appeared.  Yesterday  Lord  Sydenham  raised  a 
further  question  Ln  your  columns  which  seems  to  call  for  an 
itiswer.  With  the  greater  part  of  his  letter  it  is  unnecessary 
for  iDe  to  deal.  Lord  Sydenham  is  not  a  seaman,  but  a  sol- 
iBer,  anii  he  cannot  be  expected  to  appreciate  the  technical 
points  in  my  argument*  \Vith  reference,  however,  to  the 
questioii  of  the  attack  of  our  commerce  by  submarine,  he 
i^ji:  — 

Capture  of  vessels  at  sea  is  an  old  right  of  war*  The 
right  to  kill  unresisting  non-combatants,  engaged  in 
peaceful  avocations,  has  never  been  recognized.  The 
submarine  cannot  capture^  it  must  destroy.  I  do  not 
bcUeve  that  the  sentiment  of  the  world  in  the  twentieth 
century  would  tolerate  for  a  moment  proceedings  which 
have  hitherto  been  associated  with  piracy  only  in  its 
blackest  form.  Considerations  of  humanity  apart, 
there  are  strong  r^mns  for  believing  that  this  relapse 
into  aavagery  would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Navy 
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which  so  far  degraded  itsdf ,  and  I  doubt  whether  Sir 
Percy  Scott  has  thought  out  this  part  of  his  programme. 

This  I  consider  a  dangerous  and  most  misleading  doctrine, 
because  it  is  calculated  to  make  the  British  public  believe 
that  their  food-supply  will  be  safe  in  time  of  war.  In  order 
to  make  its  fallacy  manifest,  I  will  quote  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  written  by  a  foreign  naval  officer:  — 

If  we  went  to  wax  with  an  insular  country,  depending 
for  its  food  on  supplies  from  oversea,  it  would  be  our 
business  to  stop  that  supply.  On  the  declaration  of  war 
we  should  notify  the  enemy  that  she  should  warn  those 
of  her  merchant  ships  coming  home  not  to  approadi  the 
island,  as  we  were  establishing  a  blockade  of  mines  and 
submarines.  Similarly  we  should  notify  all  neutndi 
that  such  a  blockade  had  been  established  and  that  if 
any  of  their  vessels  approached  the  island  they  would  be 
liable  to  destruction  either  by  mines  or  submarines, 
and  therefore  would  do  so  at  their  own  risk.  • . .  Trade 
is  timid.  It  will  not  need  more  than  one  or  two  ahipa 
sent  to  the  bottom  to  hold  up  the  food-supply  ct  the 
country. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Pebcy  Scott,  &c. 

In  the  "  Political  Science  Quarterly  "  for  December, 
1916,  Professor  Munroe  Smith,  of  Columbia  University, 
states  the  l^al  method  of  using  submarines :  — 

Our  State  Department  has  consistently  refused  to  admit 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  weapon  automatically 
changes  the  rules  of  international  law.  Until  the  law  is 
changed  by  general  acquiescence  or  by  express  convention, 
the  new  weapon  must  be  used  in  compliance  with  existing 
rules.  If  it  is  unable  to  do  any  particular  kind  of  military  work 
vnihout  overriding  these  ndes^  it  should  not  attempt  such  work. 


CHAPTER  IX 


THE  ZEPPELIN  RAIDS  IN  ENGLAND 

When  I  was  in  Berlin  last  February  I  read  the  accouBts 
of  the  Zeppelin  raids  in  Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  and 
Maxichester.  The  German  Naval  Staff  issued  this 
report  February  1 :  — 

One  of  our  airship  squadrons  last  night  threw  bomhs  over 
A  Hide  area  on  the  docks,  harbors,  and  factories  in  and  near 
li^wptKil  and  Birkenhead.  .  ,  .  Everywhere  could  be  ob- 
served important  results,  hea\'y  explosions,  and  great  fires. 
- ,  *  Our  airship  was  violently  bombarded  at  all  points. 

The  Gennan  Embassy  in  Washington  on  the  24tb 
of  February,  received  the  following  report:  — 

Competent  German  authorities  ^ve  the  foUovting  details 
eoDomiiBg  the  airship  attack  on  England  on  the  night  be- 
tween January  SI  and  February  1.  Liverpool  docks  and 
quayside  factories  were  the  principal  objective.  The  bombs 
hmd  good  results^  as  a  great  fire  was  visible  when  the  ship 
turned  homewards*  A  large  number  of  bridges  between  the 
dodcs  were  so  severely  damaged  that  for  the  present  they 
eumol  be  used.  In  addition  several  ships  in  the  ^[ersey 
«m  severely  damaged,  amongst  them  a  cruiser,  anchored 
tnbw  Birkenhead,  and  a  transport  steamer  belonging  to  the 
Li^lmnd  line.  A  stable  mth  two  hundred  hors^  was  da* 
atjoyed  hy  fire,  and  the  horses,  with  their  Canadian  stable- 
men*  are  said  to  have  perished.  The  Booth  line  and  the 
Yeoirard  line  suffered  severely,  as  their  docks  were  partly 
In  addition »  neighboring  dry-docks  and  engine- 
vods  were  destroyed,  Birkenhead  dry-dock  and  theengine- 
UmI  boiler- works  completely.  In  all  over  two  hundred  houses 
wm  distroyed  by  bomlis  and  fires.  At  Bootle,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Meraey»  a  powder  factory  was  completely  destroy edi 
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In  Berlin  I  saw  an  article  in  the  London  ''Times*' 
by  Lord  Northcliflfe  describing  a  visit  to  Verdun.  In 
one  place  he  remarked  that  the  German  official  reports 
of  the  situation  at  Verdun  were  as  devoid  of  truth  as 
their  reports  of  the  Zeppelin  raids  over  Liverpool  and 
adjacent  territory. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  Liverpool  I  was  eager  to  see  for 
myself  what  had  happened.  I  saw  nothing,  for  noth- 
ing had  happened.  No  Zeppelin  had  ever  come  near 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  or  Manchester.  A  Swedish 
journalist,  who  had  made  a  most  thorough  investiga- 
tion soon  after  the  reported  raid,  wrote  to  his  paper, 
the  Stockholm  "Dagblad":  — 

No  hostile  airship  has  been  over  Liverpool  or  Birkenhead, 
or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  over  Crewe  either,  a  place  which  I 
visited  without  finding  any  trace  of  Zeppelin  damage.  It 
follows  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  cause  any  damage 
there.  The  authorities  in  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  — 
towns  which,  as  is  well  known,  lie  on  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  wide  Mersey  River  —  gave  me  all  the  assistance  I 
wished.  I  was  allowed  to  go  wherever  I  wished.  Among 
other  things,  one  of  the  directors  of  Cammel  Laird  showed 
me  over  the  whole  of  this  immense  shipbuilding  establish- 
ment in  order  that  I  might  see  with  my  own  eyes  and  thus 
verify  the  facts.  I  saw  every  dock  and  every  dry-dock  in 
Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  and  every  dock-bridge.  I  in- 
spected particularly  the  docks  and  stores  of  the  Booth  and 
Yeoward  Lines.  In  Bootle,  which  forms  a  western  extension 
of  Liverpool,  I  searched  for  the  "completely  destroyed" 
powder  factory,  the  destruction  of  which  would  necessarily 
have  had  terrible  effects  in  such  a  populous  part  of  the  town 
where  only  insane  authorities  would  have  allowed  the 
establishment  of  such  a  factory. 

I  convinced  myself  that  no  powder  factory  has  been  de- 
stroyed in  Bootle  in  recent  months  (for  I  will  here  only  refer 
to  what  I  can  answer  for  from  my  own  experience) ;  that  no 
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dock^Hidg^  in  Liverpool  or  Birkenhead  has  been  recently 
(ferti^ed;  that  no  docks  were  damaged;  that  the  Booth  and 
Yeoirard  lines  bad  ships  which  were  discharging  and  loading 
cargo  m  the  docks  of  these  lines  where  no  trace  of  damage 
codU  be  discovered;  that  there  are  no  qnay-side  factoriea  in 
liwipool  mod  Birkenhead,  and  no  engine-works,  as  the 
Girasmii  reports  state.  In  Birkenhead  there  is  not  one  dry- 
dock,  but  several.  I  visited  every  dry-dock  in  Liverpool  and 
Birkeoheadi  and  can  bear  witness  that  none  of  them  showed 
spy  tmee  of  damage,  much  less  any  trace  of  "complete 
dstntctioii/'  I  went  through  the  only  engine  and  boiler- 
mrfcs,  or  rather,  the  only  establishment  which  could  with 
ftoy  accuracy  be  so  called  in  Birkenhead,  and  I  can  bear 
vitness  that  there,  instead  of  '*  complete  destruction,"  in- 
tense instructive  activities  are  in  full  swing.  I  completed 
my  detailed  investigation  by  making  inquiries  from  foreign- 
er! U^^Jig  in  Liverpool,  amongst  whom  was  the  Swedish 
Cooml,  who  confirmed  the  fact  that  hostile  airships  have 
Dever  bem  over  the  town.  It  is  to  be  noted,  amongst  other 
thitigB,  that  the  steamer  Stockholm  was  lying  that  night  in 
liveipooL  and  that  ships  in  the  Mersey  could  not  have  been 
altaeked  and  damaged  without  this  being  observed  on  the 
Stockbolnit  on  which  there  was  no  one  who  bad  the  least 
nolioa  of  a  Zeppelin  attack  on  Liverpool  until  it  bad  been 
moiniOid  from  Berlin.  I  received  similar  information  with 
ligud  to  Manchester. 

I  reached  London  late  Friday,  July  28.  1916.  It 
ivaa  a  cairn,  clear,  starlight  night.  **A  fine  night  for 
Zeppdins/'  a  phrase  used  by  a  young  German  diplo- 
mat in  Bmssels  on  a  similar  night  last  February,  im- 
mediately af  ter  the  Liverpool  raid,  came  to  my  mind, 

Bui  I  had  not  heard  recently  of  Zeppelin  raids  and 
1  assutned  that  perhaps  the  nights  were  too  iihort. 
But  sure  enough,  next  morning  the  papers  told  of  a 
nkL  and  during  my  first  two  weeks  in  London  there 
Were  other  raids. 
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This  report  is  copied  from  the  ''Hamburger  Frem- 
denblatt/'  and  deals  with  the  raid  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  arrival  in  London:  — 

The  alarm  and  consternation  in  London  was  indescrib- 
able. The  entire  fire  brigade  was  stationed  with  its  engines 
and  rescuing  apparatus  in  the  various  streets  and  squaies. 
The  Nelson  Memorial  in  Trafalgar  Square  was  hastUy  sur- 
rounded with  mountainous  stacks  of  sandbags,  and  the 
valuable  exhibits  in  the  British  and  Kensington  Museums 
were  conveyed  into  the  vaults  beneath  those  buildings. 

Red  Cross  banners  were  hoisted  on  the  roofs  of  Bucking- 
ham Palace  and  St.  James's  Palace,  while  gigantic  flags  ct 
the  respective  nationalities  waved  from  the  foreign  embas- 
sies and  consulates. 

The  population  was  for  the  most  part  hiding  in  cellars  and 
underground  railway  tunnels.  Numerous  bodies  ci  troops 
hurried  through  the  streets  to  their  respective  stations. 
Every  railway  station  in  London,  as  well  as  the  City  gener- 
ally, was  steeped  in  an  inky  darkness,  which  was  only  lit  up 
now  and  again  by  the  searchlight  projections  and  the  fin 
of  the  anti-aircraft  guns.  The  damage  inflicted,  as  ascer- 
tained up  to  August  3,  was  very  serious. 

On  the  Thames  several  bridges,  including  the  Tower 
Bridge,  sustained  grave  injury.  They  have  now  been  tempo- 
rarily closed  to  traffic.  Numerous  destructive  fires  were 
caused  in  the  West  India  Docks,  as  well  as  in  Huntington 
Street  and  in  Woolwich,  many  persons  being  killed  in  the 
latter  district. 

On  the  morning  of  August  3  the  streets  leading  to  the 
various  hospitals  were  rendered  for  a  time  impassable  to 
ordinary  traffic,  in  order  to  permit  the  hundreds  of  ambu- 
lances to  make  their  way  with  their  loads  of  injured  people. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  indignation  against  the  Gov- 
ernment has  assmned  dangerous  dimensions. 

I  examined,  personally,  all  the  places  described  and 
nothing  had  happened. 
Another  version  of  these  raids  was  given  in  the 
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"Magddburgische  Zeitimg"  m  these  words  —  th^ 
were  liie  raids  of  August  1  and  3,  and  the  journal  gives 
a  "  DeutraJ  "  as  authority :  — 

Not  even  the  night  of  horror  of  April  S6  was  so  terrible 
li  the  last  two  attacks,  A  London  doctor  states  that  the 
GtTXD^jis  have  established  a  record,  both  m  destruction  and 
ia  cmtjiig  such  a  state  of  nerves  that,  if  you  tell  a  man  that 
^  Zeppelins  have  so  far  destroyed  one  thousand  livej,  be 
mD  reply  that  he  is  afraid  the  next  raid  will  destroy  two  or 
three  tiiDea  as  many* 
Saaaiofia  and  lunatic  asylums  are  overfilled,  and  after 

I  attack  the  number  of  lunatics  increa^s* 
H^tjiflg  puts  the  loss  of  life  in  the  attack  on  August  1  at 
X  Ifaofisand,  aad  in  the  attack  on  August  $  at  fifteen 


Tbe  greatest  part  of  the  damage  was  done  in  the  district 
hetveen  Charing  Cross  and  Waterloo  Bridge,  Somerset 
Boost  mnd  the  Stmnd  and  the  Tower  Bridge  district  and 
tba  Cuatom  House  also  suffered.  Charing  Cross  Station  is 
st3l  tof  the  most  part  closed. 

PiOple  used  to  mock  at  the  idea  of  reprisals  for  tbe  Bara- 
long,  but  DOW  the  BaraJong  ban^  over  the  householders 
bead  like  a  sword  of  Damocles. 

Here  b  the  official  reportp  Dealing  with  these  raids 
of  July  48,  29,  31,  and  August  1,  2,  and  3,  the  German 
Guvenunent  sent  out  the  following  account:  — 

B^lm,  Saiurdag, 
Cwtmry  to  tbe  assertions  of  the  British  Govemmenti  the 
conviction  reigns  in  London  that  the  attack  on 
it  I  was  the  most  serious  which  London  has  ever  been 
tip  to  the  present. 
Uadeaiable  reports  regarding  the  airship  attacks  of  July 
C8,      Sh  and  August  1,  2  and     confirm  that  very  heavy 
imamgt  was  caused. 

A  hall  which  was  under  construction  for  a  remount  depot 
via  completely  destroyed.  Most  of  the  hors^  perished. 
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At  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  a  lii^thouse  W88  destroyed. 

A  small  cruiser  with  three  funnels  and  one  mast  was 
badly  damaged. 

Below  Grimsby  two  munition  sheds  were  completdy 
destroyed. 

Ships  anchored  between  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpes  Har- 
bor establishments  and  in  the  nei^borhood  of  Cleethorpes 
were  seriously  damaged. 

The  damage  caused  in  Hull  amounts  to  millions.  Several 
arms  and  munition  works  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  other 
establishments  of  military  importance. 

Woolwich  and  the  surrounding  districts  were  seriously 
damaged  and  several  munition  factories  were  hit. 

In  the  eastern  suburb  of  London  a  cotton  mill  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  shell  cases  was  completely  destroyed.  Over 
a  thousand  men  and  women  have  been  put  out  of  employment 

Several  large  bridges  across  the  Thames,  including  the 
foot-bridges  of  the  Tower  Bridge,  were  damaged. 

In  the  docks,  several  warehouses  and  landing  piers  were 
destroyed.  Ships  anchored  there  were  partly  seriously 
damaged. 

In  one  dock  numerous  ships,  including  a  large  En^^ish 
steamer,  which  were  supposed  to  take  provisions  to  France 
to  the  troops,  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Many  persons  were  wounded,  some  seriously,  by  the  anti- 
aircraft fire. 

In  the  Thames  a  torpedo-boat  was  hit  by  our  bombs  and 
sank. 

In  Oxted,  near  London,  two  munition  factories  were  de- 
stroyed; the  surroundings  of  the  factories  were  still  on  fire 
the  next  day.* 

The  above  report  is  pure  imagination. 

On  the  night  of  Saturday,  September  S,  there  was 
a  raid  in  which  a  Zeppelin  fell  in  flames  at  CufiSey. 
I  quote  a  description  of  that  raid  from  the  Leipzig 
**Neueste  Nachrichten":  — 


*  Wireless  press. 
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A  roost  welcome  message  of  joy !  An  air  raid  on  England 
with  the  co5peration  of  an  unprecedented  number  of  air 
mabers!  Several  naval  and  army  air  squadrons  Imve  sown 
iht  land  of  our  worst  foe  with  bombs,  causing  devastation 
on  u  tifiheard-of  scale,  and  spreading  a  horror  bordering  on 
insanity  everywhere  from  the  northeastern  most  extremity 
of  the  English  coast  to  the  south-western  districts  of  London. 

London,  above  all,  has  been  most  generously  dealt  with  in 
the  way  of  bombs.  Our  unapproachable  king  of  the  air  dis- 
tt&ctly  AAW  the  immense  flames  rising  up  into  the  night  sky 
u  with  many  a  mighty  crash  blocks  of  houses  were  torn 
asunder.  Filled  with  proud  satisfaction^  our  heroes  could 
vend  their  way  homeward  because  they  knew  tliat  their 
bombs  bad  done  excellently  well.  Old  England's  constantly 
usspmved  defenses  once  agxdn  proved  a  glorious  failure. 

In  London  the  terror  at  the  Zeppelin  attacks  is  indescrib- 
able/' Thus  only  yesterday  wrote  a  friend  who  had  spoken 
with  neutral  witnesses  of  the  German  air  raids.  Once  again 
Ihe  merciless  lords  of  the  Island  Empire  have  been  filled 
with  this  uncanny,  overwhelming  horror,  and  wherever  their 
•iHcken,  hunted  eyes  turn  they  behold  fresh  pictures  of 
^lastty  destruction* 

KWe  mtuit  see  to  it,  howevert  that  their  fears  are  constantly 
pmvated.  They  must  find  not  a  moment*s  security  any- 
tem*  They  must  be  made  to  comprehend  that  their  insular 
alooftiesi  belongs  to  the  past»  and  that  we  are  in  a  position 
to  dutch  by  the  throat  the  unscrupulous  incendiaries  of  the 
wtQfld  conflagration.  Even  though  the  whole  of  London  had 
to  be  beaten  into  one  gigantic  heap  of  ruins  we  must  hammer 
it  tnio  their  addled  brains  with  utter  ruthlessness  that  the 
GefQum  people  have  the  iron  wiU  to  o\'erthrow  their  worst 
foe- 

This  whole  statement  is  pure  imagination. 

Perhaps  the  gem  of  all  German  reports  on  the 
Zeppelin  raids  is  an  illustrated  book  published  by  the 
peat  firm  of  Ullstein  &  Co,*  owners  of  the  Vossische 
Zdtnng"  and  the  **Berliner  Zeitung  am  Mittag"  and 
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various  periodicals.  This  book  is  fully  illustrated  with 
pictures  of  blazing  and  devastated  English  towns, 
factories,  harbors,  and  ships.  Besides  giving  all  the 
imaginary  stories  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  newspapers,  the  author  dramatizes  his 
stories,  and  supposes  himself  in  a  Zeppelin,  which  has 
already  reached  the  English  coast,  and  has  been 
appointed  to  operate  between  Yarmouth  and  Nor- 
wich. The  Great  Central  Railway  unites  these  two 
towns.  The  trains  on  this  line  travel  relatively  slowly, 
but  on  this  night  their  pace  was  accelerated.  It  was 
flight,  flight  I"  But  above  in  the  air  there  was  some- 
thing moving  still  more  rapidly.  Bursting  bombs  hailed 
on  the  railway  stations,  destroying,  tearing.  The  met- 
als rolled  up  like  thin  wire.  A  searchlight  is  turned 
on  the  Zeppelin,  a  bomb  extinguishes  it,  and  batteries 
which  had  fired  in  the  light  of  the  searchlight  were 
silenced  forever. 

The  Destruction  goes  its  way  along  the  line,  which  is  torn 
up  beyond  recognition.  A  train  approaches  at  racing  speed. 
With  thunderous  crashing,  which  is  heard  above  the  droning 
of  the  air-screws,  the  locomotive  pitches  into  the  ruins,  turns 
over,  the  train  bums.  British  troops  will  not  be  transported 
on  that  line  for  some  time  to  come.  The  German  Death 
swings  his  scythe,  and  prepares  himself  for  new  blows.  This 
is  war  —  war  which  you  would  have.  The  starved,  ruined 
Germany  approaches  you. 

Bombs  struck  a  remount  d^pdt.  Many  hundreds  of  horses 
were  killed,  torn  to  pieces.  There  must  be  no  pity  for  these 
horses.  It  is  another  blow  for  the  British  front.  Do  the 
British  tacticians  require  horses  to  storm  the  trenches?  One 
less  trouble  for  our  comrades  on  the  Somme. 

Another  Zeppelin  is  approaching  the  coast.  "Forward, 
yonder  is  England ! "  There  is  a  ship  below.  Its  three  slender 
smokestacks  are  visible.  On  this  ship  fell  the  first  iron  greet- 
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ing.  Bmdly  uijiired,  the  stricken  ship  runs  to  the  coast  and  is 
tftfmtided.  Ooe  ship  less/'  At  the  end  of  Spurn  Head  the 
ti^tlmttse  flames  out.  Crash  down  on  it  went  a  bomb,  and 
the  [iroud  ediSce  toppled  over  and  fell  with  loud  tumult 
mmm  the  mole.  **One  mark  less  to  steer  by!"  "And  the 
lost  b  aH  the  more  keenly  felt  because  of  the  diflSculty  of 
DAvigatiiig  the  river  up  to  Hull.  The  English  Admiralty,  of 
ecHjfse,  demes  everj^thing,  as  usuaL  Lighthouse?  Nothing 
of  the  land.  That  was  a  lame  mule  and  a  youngs  innocent 
ehild  that  the  bomb  feU  on/' 

Uefie  in  Grimsby  are  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  our 
tJ-boets  —  the  fishermen,  mine-s weepers,  and  the  patrol 
boatmen,  who  sniff  out  the  submarines-  Great  execution 
was  done  among  oil-tanks,  on  which  incendiary  bombs  were 
dropped.  We  get  the  words  of  command  which  the  com* 
manders  of  the  Zeppelins  call  out  to  their  crews :  — 

'*  Incendiary  bombs! " 

"Quick  fire!" 

Itll^ir  value  is  millions  of  pounds.  IncendiaTy  bombs! 
And  in  eight  or  ten  places  fire  —  a  monstrous  fire,  lurid  in 
tins  nig^t.  The  place  is  bright  as  day.  Panic  \  There  under- 
nnth  they  are  running  wildly  about,  seeking  to  save  them- 
ad^^r  seeking  shelter.  Close  by  is  the  railway  station.  One 
train  after  another  steams  out  of  the  station  *  and  a  congested 
mass  of  people  storms  the  building  seeking  flight.  Hundreds, 
IfaoiMnds!** 

It  was  their  last  bomb*  "  The  air  seems  to  rotate*  a  cur^ 
rent  seizes  the  Zeppelin,  shakes  the  gondolas,  beats  on  the 
hnlL  The  gigantic  torch  of  Ere  is  our  sign-post  and  illumin- 
atat  the  great  gray  ZeppeUn,  which  soars  ever  higher  and 
higher,  unapproachable  as  it  stands  out  to  sea! " 

Now  the  absolute  truth  is  that  none  of  the  state- 
mmta  made  by  the  German  Government  or  the 
German  newspapers  is  true,  so  far  as  any  one  can  find 
oat. 

A  writer  in  the  "Nineteenth  Century"  discusses  the 
Macitis  for  such  fantastic  statements:  — 
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Nor  does  it  seem  likely  that  the  German  Government  had 
been  honestly  deceived  by  the  reports  of  its  secret  agents» 
for  what  object  could  any  agent  have  in  concocting  a  false 
story  in  such  a  case  for  the  government  employing  him?  One 
is  driven  in  such  a  case  to  the  hypothesis  61  (»lciilated  men- 
dacity, though  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  anyone  could 
imagine  that  such  mendacity  paid.  For  a  falsehood  about 
things  so  easily  accessible  to  thousands  61  people  must  in- 
evitably be  discovered  and  show  the  German  Government 
to  the  whole  neutral  world  in  the  character  6t  a  liar  —  as  in- 
deed happened  in  this  case,  when  the  Swedish  correspondent 
of  the  Stockholm  Dagblad'*  went  to  Liverpool  to  find  out 
the  truth  on  the  spot. 

Since  the  above  was  written  the  German  mythological 
statements  about  the  damage  done  by  Zeppelins  to  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  have  been  matched  by  the  statements 
with  regard  to  ravages  wrought  in  London  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  of  Zeppelins  which  never  took  place.  One  supposes 
that  the  German  Grovemment  has  deliberately  dedded  that 
the  need  of  administering  comfort  at  this  moment  (even  if 
illusory)  to  the  German  people  is  so  great  as  to  outwei^  the 
disadvantage  of  again  appearing  in  the  character  61  a  liar  to 
millions  outside  Germany.  Well,  the  German  Government 
should  know  its  own  business  best. 

The  German  people  absolutely  believe  these  fables. 
Dr.  Rohrbach,  speaking  of  the  Zeppelin  raids, 
writes:  — 

Even  before  Hindenburg's  appointment  our  enemy  Eng- 
land was  made  to  feel  that  our  air  attacks  had  become  more 
frequent  and  more  severe  than  formerly.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble doubt  that  very  severe  damage  has  been  done.  It  is  also 
certain  that  much  human  life of  combatants  and  non- 
combatants  —  has  been  destroyed.  We  regret  this  deeply, 
and  have  sincere  sympathy  with  the  English  families  into 
which  mourning  has  come  and  will  still  come  —  more  mourn- 
ing than  many  a  man  and  woman  in  England  think  to-day. 
This  killing  and  wounding  61  people  of  the  middle  classes  by 
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expIociiDg  bombst  fires,  and  the  collapse  of  walk  is  terrible, 
but  it  b  EnglaDd  herself  and  nobody  eke  that  forces  us  to 
do  iL 

England  is  a  thickly  settled  country.  Much  of  the 
destnictioQ  has  been  in  cities,  towns »  and  villages. 
The  total  loss  of  life  in  the  forty-four  Zeppelin  raids 
ending  October  2,  1916,  was  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
one.  The  loss  of  property  was  commensurate  with  the 
lo$s  of  life.  Assuming  that  during  each  Zeppelin  raid 
one  huBdred  bombs  were  dropped*  the  total  number 
would  be  forty-four  hundred.  It  was  stated  recently 
that  the  one  thousandth  shell  had  fallen  on  the 
Cathedral  at  Rheims,  In  fact  there  are  many  towns 
tn  Belgium  and  France  that  have  suffered  more  ma- 
ierial  damage  than  all  Great  Britain  has  from  the 
Zcppdin  raids. 

Personally  I  made  a  thorough  investigation »  espe* 
dally  of  the  raids  that  occurred  while  I  was  in  England. 
I  found  the  English  reports  accurate  and  the  German 
teporta  purely  imaginative. 

A  Zeppelin  must  fiy  very  high.  It  looks  about  as 
long  as  a  cigar.  How  can  the  commander  looking  down 
at  the  unlighted  cities  see  the  details  he  reports  ? 

Accepting  the  horrible  stories  of  the  destruction 
wrought  by  the  Zeppelin  as  true,  there  is  considerable 
discussion  in  Germany  of  the  ethics  of  the  mode  of 
nwfare. 

Hieodor  Kaftan,  General  Superintendent  of  the 
Prussian  Protestant  Church,  publicly  expressed  the 
hope  that  a  hundred  Zeppelins  would  drop  bombs  on 
England  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  the  best  way 
0f  ser\nng  the  cause  of  a  world-peace,  "Germania/* 
file  Berlin  organ  of  the  Center  Party  and  of  the  Prus- 
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flian  Roman  Catholics,  now  expresses  complete  ac- 
quiescence in  the  views  of  the  Protestant  Church 
dignitary  on  this  subject,  and  in  reply  to  the  Socialist 
indictment  writes:  — 

We  repudiate  most  emphatically  the  notion  that  there  is 
anything  in  aerial  warfare  (which  is,  moreover,  a  perfectly 
legitimate  means  of  attack,  and,  in  our  case,  doubly  justified 
for  well-known  reasons  when  applied  to  En^and)  that 
Christianity  can  condemn.  There  can  be  absolutely  no  ques- 
tion of  that.  It  is  true  that  for  the  Christian  war  is  a  bitter 
and  hard  trial,  ordained  by  Grod,  and  that  he  prays  and  im- 
plores God  it  may  be  brought  to  an  end  speedily.  This  can- 
not and  must  not,  however,  prevent  the  Christian  regarding 
himself  as  the  instrument  of  Grod  in  this  same  war,  and  from 
making  use  of  all  the  permissible  means  at  his  disposal  in 
order  to  gain  victory  for  his  nation  and  its  just  cause. 

The  Munich  *  *  Neueste  Nachrichten  "  publishes  a  long 
telegram  from  its  Berlin  correspondent,  who  says:  — 

We  shall  continue  to  wage  the  aerial  war  against  England 
as  a  war  on  fortified  or  otherwise  defended  positions  and  on 
military  works  as  we  have  done  heretofore.  We  have,  how- 
ever, prejudiced  the  success  of  our  superior  airship  weapon 
by  showing  consideration  as  far  as  possible  for  peaceable 
dwellings  and  art  works  in  the  neighborhood.  Although 
Zeppelins  have  flown  over  all  parts  of  London  they  have 
restricted  their  attacks  to  the  port  and  docks,  to  Woolwich 
Arsenal,  and  to  factories  for  military  requirements  in  other 
districts.  Zeppelins  will  not,  also,  in  future  deliberately  aim 
at  art  collections  or  at  buildings  artistically  valuable,  but, 
as  all  appeals  to  their  better  feeling  and  f airmindedness  have 
proved  unavailing,  we  have  determined  to  speak  to  the 
English  in  language  they  will  perhaps  understand  better. 
Who  will  not  hear  must  feel. 

Even  the  "  Kreuz  Zeitimg,"  one  of  the  most  serious 
papers  of  Berlin,  believes  that  the  English  newspapers 
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priBt  two  editions,  one  with  the  truth  about  the  Zep- 
pelin raids  for  home  consumption^  and  another  version 
for  foreign  countries  which  conceal  the  damage  done. 

Herr  Oskar  Schweriner,  who  supplies  the  '*  Vossische 
Zeitung"  with  inventions  from  Amsterdam,  seems  to 
have  discovered  that  neutrals  do  not  believe  the 
German  official  lies  about  Zeppelin  raids  on  England. 
He  says  that  the  neutrals  read  the  German  reports, 
ihm  read  the  telegraphed  denials  from  England »  and 
then  look  at  the  English  newspapers.  They  argue 
that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  British 
authorities  to  deny  the  truth  day  after  day  in  the 
Bri  tish  press,  and  they  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Germans  are  lying.  Schweriner  is  ready  with  an  ex- 
planation. He  solemnly  declares  that  only  speci^ly 
prepared  editions  of  the  London  papers  are  sent  abroad 
—  inappropriate  news  being  taken  out  of  the  London 
editioas,  and  the  "Zeppelin  reports**  being  inserted 
instead.  He  explains  that  "anybody  who  understands 
newspaper  production  knows  that  this  is  a  trifling 
matter,  which  takes  only  a  few  minutes." 

It  has  remained  at  last  for  Schweriner  to  expose  "the 
facts  which  the  British  Press  Department  has  hitherto 
succeeded,  by  the  employment  of  all  its  resources,  in 
kMping  secret'* 

Ote  of  the  b^t-informed  American  correspondents 
b  Vim  Wiegand,  of  the  New  York  "  Worid/'  After 
describtng  a  new  and  more  powerful  type  of  Zeppelin 
that  b  expected  to  be  able  to  cross  the  AtlantiOp 
be  adds  this  consoling  remark  for  the  Irish:  — 

I  lemm  that  Ireland  is  outside  the  Eone  prescribed  for 
Zeppelin  attacks;  that  so  far  as  Zeppelins  are  concerned 
Ifdaad  is  not  regarded  as  enemy  territaiy. 
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What  is  the  truth  about  the  Zeppelin  raids?  Per- 
sonally, I  examined  the  results  of  several  raids  that 
occurred  while  I  was  in  England.  The  damage  was 
wholly  negligible.  I  had  German  and  English  ofBdal 
reports  in  my  hands.  I  found  no  inaccuracy  in  the 
English  reports.  I  never  foimd  a  truthful  statement 
in  the  German  reports.  Three  times  as  many  people 
were  killed  by  vehicles  and  street-cars  in  New  York 
City,  in  the  last  two  and  a  half  years,  as  were  killed  by 
Zeppelins  in  the  same  time.  The  number  killed  by 
accident  in  New  York  City  in  two  years  is  twelve 
times  the  number  killed  by  the  Zeppelins  in  all  their 
raids.  The  German  official  and  newspaper  reports  are 
pure  fantasy,  and  everybody  in  England  knows  it. 

What  is  the  effect  of  the  Zeppelin  raids? 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  no  destruction  of  life  or 
property  of  any  military  importance. 

Second:  They  brought  the  war  home  to  the  British 
people,  and  were  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  led  in 
two  years  to  the  raising  of  five  million  volunteers. 

Third :  The  German  reports,  which  are  republished 
fully  and  in  all  the  newspapers,  lead  the  English  people 
to  judge  all  statements  made  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment as  of  doubtful  credibility. 

I  can  close  this  study  of  the  Zeppelin  myth  in  a 
fitting  manner  with  an  extract  from  a  poem,  entitled 
Battle  Prayer,"  by  Pastor  Dietrich  Vorwerk: 

"Oh,  Thou,  who  art  enthroned  on  high. 
Above  Cherubim,  Seraphim,  and  Zeppelins,  . 
Thou  whose  sword  is  the  lightning. 
And  whose  cannon  the  thunder. 
Send  down  thunder,  lightning,  hail  and  tempest 
Upon  the  heads  of  our  foes. 
And  hurl  them  headlong 
Into  the  dark  death-pits." 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  GEBMAN  AltMT  IN  BELGIUM  ACCORDING  TO 
GlIKMAN  DOCUMUNXS 

The  essential  part  of  the  German  doctrine  of  war  is 
oontained  in  the  folio  wing  pass^es  from  Clausewitz:  — 

T\TK>eTer  uses  force,  without  any  coTisideration  and  yrithmd 
9perm§  blood,  has  sooner  or  later  the  advantage  if  the  enemy 
does  not  proceed  in  the  same  way.  One  cannoi  introduce  a 
prineiple  of  moderation  into  the  pkilosopky  of  war  without 
€0mMiiing  an  abmrdiiy. 

It  it  ft  vain  and  erroneous  tendency  to  wish  to  neglect  the 
ckmcat  of  brutality  in  war  merely  because  we  dislike  it. 

Half  a  century  afterwards  his  pupil  Von  Hartmann 
annotates  his  teaching  for  the  benefit  of  our  oon^ 
temporaries;  — 

It  would  be  giving  ourselves  up  lightheartedly  to  a  chimera 
not  to  realize  that  war  in  the  present  day  will  have  to  be 
CQoducted  more  recklessly^  Uss  scruptitously^  more  violently, 
more  rutlile8sly»  than  ever  in  the  past,  .  ,  • 

The  official  "  Kriegsbrauch  im  Landkriege"  says:  — 

But  since  the  tendency  of  thought  of  the  last  century  was 
dominated  essentially  by  humanitarian  consider attoos  which 
not  infrequently  degenerated  into  sentimentality  and  Oabby 
fimytigii  llwfe  have  not  been  wanting  attempts  to  influence 
tlie  derclopnient  of  the  usages  of  war  in  a  way  which  was  in 
fondameDtal  contradiction  with  the  nature  of  war  and  its 
bbiecL  Attempts  of  this  kind  wiU  also  not  he  wantitig  in  the 
hitiire,  the  more  so  as  these  agitations  have  found  a  kmd  of 
QKml  recognition  in  some  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conven* 
tkm  and  the  Brussels  and  Hague  Conferences. 

Moiwveri  the  officer  is  a  child  ol  his  time.  He  b  subject 
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to  the  intellectual  tendencies  which  influence  his  own  nation; 
the  more  educated  he  is  the  more  will  this  be  the  case. . .  • 
By  steeping  himself  in  military  history  an  officer  will  be  able 
to  guard  himself  against  excessive  humanitarian  notions; 
it  will  teach  him  that  certain  severities  are  indispensable  to 
war,  nay  more,  that  the  only  true  humanity  very  often  fies 
in  a  ruthless  application  of  them. .  •  • 

Von  Hartmann  continues:  — 

Every  restriction  on  acts  oi  war,  once  military  operati(Hia 
have  begun,  tends  to  weaken  the  co5rdinated  action  of  the 
belligerent.  The  law  of  tuitions  mtut  beware  of  jHxral^^ 
iiary  action  by  placing  fetters  upon  U.  . . . 

The  term  civilized  war"  as  employed  by  Bluntschli 
seems  hardly  intelligible. ...  It  leads  to  an  irreducible  con- 
tradiction. . .  • 

Distress  and  damage  to  the  enemy  are  the  oonditicma 
necessary  to  bend  and  break  his  will.  The  efficacy  of  these 
methods  constitutes  their  undeniable  justification,  since  by 
them  one  can  attain  with  certainty  an  exactly  defined 
military  aim. 

Further  Von  Hartmann  says:  — 

The  combatant  has  need  of  passion.  ...  All  military 
effort  requires  that  the  combatant  who  makes  this  effort 
shaU  be  entirely  freed  from  the  shackles  of  a  constraining  legal- 
ity which  isinaU  respects  oppressive  Violence  and  passion 

are  the  two  principal  levers  of  every  warlike  act,  and  let  us 
say  it  without  fear,  of  all  warlike  greatness. 

The  great  General  Staff  declares:  — 

Every  means  of  war  without  which  the  object  of  the  war 
cannot  be  obtained  is  permissible.  .  .  .  It  follows  from  these 
universally  valid  principles  that  wide  limits  are  set  to  the  sub" 
jective  freedom  and  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  Commanding 
Officer. 

Germany's  principles  of  war  are  explained  more  con- 
cretely in  an  article  that  was  published  February  10, 
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1915,  in  the  "KiSlnische  Zeitung"  by  the  adjutant  to 
the  Governor^General  of  Belgium,  Captain  Walter 
Bloe£n«  as  foUows:  — 

Thk  priiieipk  Buds  its  justification  in  the  theory  of  terror, 
Tim  innocent  must  suffer  simultaneously  with  the  guilty « 
ladL  if  the  latter  cannot  be  discovered,  instead  and  in  the 
phoe  <3f  the  latter;  this  puoishinent  is  not  inflicted  because 
a  ertiM  bas  been  committed,  but  in  order  that  no  further 
crimfia  shall  be  committed.  Every  destruction  of  a  vtUage 
fcy  fire*  every  execution  of  homages,  every  case  of  the  sup- 
pmncm  of  part  of  the  populatiou  of  a  commune  whose 
ahabitaBts  have  taken  up  arms  against  our  troops,  is  far 
Im  an  act  of  vengeance  than  a  warning  sign  to  the  territory 
oat  as  y^l  occupied. 

And  this  cannot  be  doubted.  The  burning  of  Battice, 
Hervr,  Louvain,  and  Dinant  was  a  series  of  wamings* 

War  is  not  a  society  diversion.  It  is  an  annex  of  helL  He 
who  puU  his  fin^r  in  it  bums  his  band,  his  soul,  and  Icises 
his  life.  It  was  thus  that  the  poor  Belgian  people,  blinded 
and  led  astray,  fell  a  victim  to  it, 

Jwm  0  Proclamatwn  to  ths  Municipal  AtdhoriHei 
of  ike  Clip  of  L^g$ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Andenne,  after  having 
declared  their  peaceful  intentions,  have  made  a  surprise 
attack  on  our  troops* 

it  is  with  my  consent  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  has 
ovdered  the  whole  town  to  be  burned  and  that  about  one 
bmidfed  people  have  been  shot, 

I  bring  this  fact  to  the  knowledge  of  the  city  of  Li^ge,  so 
iBat  citizens  of  Liege  may  realize  the  fate  with  which  they 
m  menaced  if  they  adopt  a  similar  attitude* 

The  Gm^ral  Commanding  in  Chief, 
(Signed)         VoH  Bulow, 
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Notice  posted  at  Namvr,  Augud  IBS,  19H 

(1)  French  and  Belgian  soldiers  must  be  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war  at  the  prison  before  four  o'clock.  Citizens 
who  do  not  obey  will  be  condemned  to  enforced  labor  for 
life  in  Germany. 

A  rigorous  inspection  of  houses  will  begin  at  four  o'dock. 
Every  soldier  found  will  be  immediately  shot. 

(2)  Arms,  powder,  dynamite,  must  be  surrendered  at  four 
o'clock.  Penalty:  deatJi  by  shooting. 

The  citizens  who  know  where  a  store  arms  is  located 
must  inform  the  Burgomaster,  under  penalty  of  enforced 
labor  for  life. 

(3)  Each  street  will  be  occupied  by  a  German  guard  who 
will  take  ten  hostages  in  each  street,  whom  they  will  keq) 
in  custody. 

If  any  outrage  is  committed  in  the  street,  the  ten  hostages 
will  be  shot. 

This  illustrates  the  principle  of  destroying  the  inno- 
cent if  the  guilty  cannot  be  found. 

Letter  addressed  on  August  jS7, 1914^  by  Lieutenant-general 
von  Nieber  to  the  Burgomaster  of  Wavre 

On  August  22, 1914,  the  General  commanding  the  Second 
Army,  Herr  von  Billow,  imposed  upon  the  city  of  Wavre  a 
war  levy  of  three  miUion  francs,  to  be  paid  before  Septem- 
ber 1,  as  expiation  for  its  unqualifiable  behavior  (contrary  to 
the  Law  of  Nations  and  the  usages  of  war)  in  making  a  sur- 
prise attack  on  the  German  troops. 

The  General  in  command  of  the  Second  Army  has  just 
given  to  the  General  commanding  this  station  of  the  Second 
Army  the  order  to  send  in,  without  delay,  this  contribution 
which  it  should  pay  on  account  of  its  conduct. 

I  order  and  command  you  to  give  to  the  bearer  of  the 
present  letter  the  two  first  instalments,  that  is  to  say,  two 
million  francs  in  gold. 

Furthermore,  I  require  that  you  give  the  bearer  a  letter 
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duJy  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  city,  stating  that  the  bal- 
&iiee«  that  is  to  say,  one  mllUon  francs,  will  be  paid,  without 
tail,  OQ  the  first  of  September, 

I  dtnw  the  attention  of  the  City  to  the  faet  that  in  no 
case  can  it  count  on  further  delay,  as  the  civil  population  of 
the  City  has  put  itself  outside  the  Law  of  Nations  by  firing 
oa  the  German  soldiers. 

The  City  of  Wa\Te  will  be  burned  and  destroyed  if  the 
levy  is  not  paid  in  due  time,  without  regard  for  any  one; 
the  innocent  will  suffer  with  the  guilty. 

Ill  a  proclamation  of  September  8,  1914,  signed 
•*Dieckmaan,  Major  in  Command,"  appears  the 
following:  — 

In  mler  to  be  sure  that  this  permission  is  not  abused,  the 
Bufgomasters  of  Beyne-Heusuy  and  of  Grivegnee  sball 
tmmecUately  draw  up  a  list  of  persons  who  shall  he  held  as 
hostages,  at  the  fort  of  Fleron,  in  twenty-four-hour  shifts; 
OQ  September  6,  for  the  first  time,  from  six  o'clock  in  the 
rveiung  until  midday,  September  7- 

The  life  of  tliese  hostages  will  depend  upon  the  population 
of  the  aforesaid  communes  remaining  pacific  under  all  cir- 
iromstances* 

I  will  designate  from  the  lists  submitted  to  me  the  persons 
who  will  be  detained  as  hostages  from  noon  of  one  day  to 
noon  of  the  nesct  day.  IS  the  substitute  does  not  arrive  in 
tiaiet  the  hostage  will  remain  another  twenty-four  hours* 
Afltr  this  second  period  of  twenty -four  hours,  the  hostage 
iociirs  the  penalty  of  death  if  the  substitution  is  not  made* 

Hostages  be  will  chosen,  primarily,  from  among  Priests* 
Burgomasters,  and  other  members  of  the  civic  administra^ 


N^^ice  posted  ai  Brmsds^  Not^ember  /,  JBlf. 

A  legally  constituted  Court  Martial  has  pronounced,  the 
S^th  of  October,  the  following  condemnations  i  — 

(1)  Upon  Policeman  De  Ryckere  for  attacking,  ia  the 
acerdae  of  his  legal  functions,  an  agent  vested  with  German 
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authority,  for  willfully  inflicting  bodily  injuiy  on  two  ooca- 
gions,  in  concert  with  other  persons,  for  facilitating  the 
escape  of  a  prisoner,  on  one  occasion,  and  for  attacking  a 
German  soldier  —  Five  years  imprisonment. 

(i)  Upon  PoUceman  Seghers  for  attacking,  in  the  ezerdse 
of  his  legal  functions,  an  agent  vested  with  German  autlu^ 
ity,  for  willfully  inflicting  bodily  injury  upon  said  German 
agent,  and  for  facilitating  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  (all  these 
offenses  constituting  a  single  act)  —  Three  years  imprison- 
ment. 

These  sentences  have  been  confirmed  by  Governor  Gen- 
eral Baron  von  der  Groltz,  on  October  31,  1914. 

The  city  of  Brussels,  excluding  suburbs,  has  been  punished 
for  the  crime  committed  by  its  policeman  De  Ryckere 
against  a  German  soldier  by  an  additional  fine  of  five  million 
francs. 

The  Governor  of  Brussels^ 
(Signed)         Babon  von  Lxtetwitz, 

Bru89d$,  November  1, 191^ 


Proclamaiion  posted  in  Brussels,  September  iS5,  19H 
(General  Government  in  Belgium) 

It  has  happened  recently,  in  some  places  which  are  not 
at  the  present  time  occupied  by  strong  forces  of  German 
troops,  military  convoys  or  patrolling  parties  have  been 
attacked  by  surprise  by  the  iiJiabitants. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact  that  a  record 
is  kept  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity  of  which 
such  attacks  have  taken  place  and  that  they  must  expect 
their  punishment  as  soon  as  German  troops  pass  near  by. 

The  Governor-General  of  Belgium, 
(Signed)       Baron  von  der  Goltz, 

Field  Marshal. 

BruMidt,  September. 
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Natim  poHed  at  Brussels^  October  5,  1914^  and  presumablp 
in  most  of  the  Communm  in  the  mmniry 

On  tlie  evening  of  September  £5,  the  railway  and  telegraph 
bies  w€fe  destroyed  on  the  Lovenjoul-Vertryck  line. 
Consequently,  the  two  above-mentioned  plares«  on  the 
of  September  SO,  bad  to  give  an  account  and  to 
hostagtes. 

^  In  Uie  f utiiret  the  communities  in  the  vicinity  of  a  place 
whm  such  things  happen  (no  matter  whether  or  not  they 
a«  aeconiplices)  will  be  punished  without  meix^. 

To  tlm  end,  hostages  have  been  taken  from  all  places  in 
ihe  victnity  of  railroad  lines^  menaced  by  such  attacks,  and, 
it  the  first  attempt  to  destroy  the  railroad  tracks  or  the 
telegraph  or  telephone  wires,  they  will  be  immediately  shot. 

Furthermore,  all  troops  in  charge  of  the  protection  of  the 
railroad  tines  have  received  orders  to  shoot  any  person 
apiiroacbing,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  the  railroad  tracks  or 
Uie  telegraph  or  telephone  Unes. 

The  Gavemof 'General  of  Belgium, 
(Signed)         BABOPf  von  der  Goltz, 

Field  Marshal. 

One  must  recall  the  fact  that  during  the  siege  of 
Antwerp  (which  terminated  only  on  the  9th  of  Octo- 
ber) Bd^an  patrols  were  penetrating  into  the  midst 
of  the  German  troops,  venturing  thirty-five  miles  and 
more  froQi  Antwerp,  their  mission  being  to  harass  the 
eoetoy's  communications  and  to  destroy  the  railways 
and  the  telegraph  and  telephone  lines.  It  was  one  of 
these  bodies  of  Belgian  cyclists  which  cut  the  raUway 
iiid  the  telegraph  line  between  Lou  vain  and  Tirlemoat 
on  September  25,  19 14. 

Notice 

All  damage  dune  to  the  telegraph,  telephone,  or  railway 
will  be  punished  by  the  Military  Court.  According  to 
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the  circumstances,  the  guilty  person  will  be  condemned  to 
death.  If  the  guilty  person  is  not  seized  the  severest  measures 
will  be  taken  against  the  conunune  in  which  the  damage  has 
been  done. 

The  Oeneral  OovemmenL^ 

On  the  29th  of  August,  1914,  at  Munster,  General 
von  Bissing  addressed  the  population  of  the  seat  of  the 
Seventh  Army  Corps  in  a  proclamation  which  con- 
tained the  following  words:  — 

If  a  blind  and  infuriated  population  miserably  slaughters, 
in  treacherous  attacks,  the  valiant  sons  of  our  people,  who 
go  to  meet  death  for  their  country,  as  well  as  the  wounded, 
tiie  medical  officers,  and  the  ambulance-bearers;  if  (armed) 
bands  compromise  the  security  of  the  armies  on  their  rear, 
then  self-preservation  conmiands  us,  and  it  is  a  sacred  duty 
on  the  part  of  military  commandants,  to  combat  them  inmie- 
diately  by  extreme  measures.  In  such  a  case  the  innocent 
must  suffer  with  the  guilty.  In  their  repeated  commimiquit 
the  directors  of  our  army  have  allowed  no  doubt  to  subsist 
in  this  respect.  That  in  the  repression  of  infamy  human 
lives  cannot  be  spared,  and  that  isolated  houses,  flourishing 
villages  and  even  entire  towns  are  annihilated,  is  assuredly 
regrettable,  but  this  must  not  excite  ill-timed  sentimentality. 
All  this  must  not  in  our  eyes  weigh  as  much  as  the  life  ot  a 
single  one  of  our  brave  soldiers.  That  is  self-evident,  and 
properly  speaking,  there  is  no  need  to  say  it.  .  .  .  Who  speaks 
here  of  barbarism  commits  a  crime.  The  rigorous  accomplish- 
ment of  duty  is  the  emanation  of  a  high  Eultur,  and  in  that 
the  population  of  the  enemy  countries  can  learn  a  lesson 
from  our  army. 

As  fresh  attempts  at  assassination  have  been  made  upon 
persons  forming  part  of  the  German  army  I  have  had  per- 
sons from  many  localities  arrested  as  hostages.  These  will 
guarantee  with  their  lives  that  no  inhabitant  will  again  dare 

^  Printed  by  H.  A.  Heymann,  Beriin.  S.W.  (Posted  at  TervuereD;  copy 
made  15th  of  April.  1015.) 
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to  commit  a  malevolent  Eu:tion  against  German  soldiefs  or 
attempt  to  d^nage  the  railway,  telegraph,  or  telephone  llne^ 
Of  other  objects  useful  to  the  operations  of  our  army. 

Persons  not  belonging  to  the  army  surprised  in  commit- 
ting such  actions  will  be  shot  or  hanged.  The  hostages  of 
the  smtoundiiig  localities  will  suffer  the  same  fate.  I  shall 
Ihea  have  the  neighborhood  burned  to  the  last  house,  evea 
if  important  towns  are  in  question '  If  the  hostages  attempt 
lo  escape,  the  locality  to  which  they  belong  will  be  burned, 
and  tf  captured  the  hostages  will  be  hanged* 
Ths  Commandant  entrusted  vnih  tite  Protection  of  the  Railways^ 

Fbi^ehb  von  Malzahn.* 

All  civilized  nations  including  Germany  have  signed 
eeriaiii  agreements  at  The  Ua^e,  including  the  fol- 
kiwiiig:  — 

Ko  cotkctive  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  shall  be 
ijiflieted  upon  tlie  population  on  account  of  tlje  acts  of 
iiidi\4duals  for  which  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  coUectively ' 
responsible. 

1  Foittd  ui  Spm,  AywmiOe,  ChAtdinesi] ...  17  Auguit,  ldl4. 


CHAPTER  XI 


ALLEGED  ATROCITIES  OF  THE  GERMAN  TROOPS 
IN  BELGIX7M 

There  are  certain  facts  that  are  accepted  by  Germany 
as  well  as  by  England  and  France:  — 

First:  That  Germany  has  stripped  the  Belgian  people 
of  nearly  all  their  removable  property. 

Second:  That  by  causing  the  provinces  of  Belgium 
to  print  currency  to  pay  the  monthly  levy  for  the 
support  of  the  army  of  occupation,  by  forcing  upon 
Belgium  the  mark  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange,  and 
furUier  by  actually  removing  from  the  banks  the 
money  of  Belgium,  Germany  has  Mexicanized  the 
financial  machinery  and  currency  of  Belgium. 

Third:  That  during  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  several 
thousand  civilians  were  put  to  death,  and  many 
thousands  taken  as  prisoners  to  Germany. 

Fourth:  That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Belgians 
have  been  deported  to  Germany  in  a  manner  that  the 
world  at  large  calls  enslavement. 

Fifth:  That  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Belgians  in 
Belgium  and  in  Germany  are  compelled  to  aid  Ger- 
many in  her  war  against  Belgium. 

All  the  above  facts  are  substantiated  by  German 
authorities. 

I.  The  Belgian  Allegations 

The  student  of  the  documents  as  to  the  so-called 
Belgian  atrocities  finds  a  formidable  mass  of  material, 
but  there  are  certain  matters  that  can  be  cleared  up 
only  after  the  war. 
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I  propose  herewith  to  present  objectively  illustra- 
tive material  from  the  best  available  data. 

First,  we  fed  on  sure  ground  in  the  statements  of 
Cardinal  Merder  in  his  pastoral  letter  of  Christmas, 
Ifll*:  — 

Bdgiuni'M  unhappy  faie. 

Better  than  any  other  man»  perhaps,  do  I  know  what  our 
WsS^ppy  €x>untrj'  has  undergone.  Nor  will  any  Belgiaii*  I 
trust*  doubt  of  what  I  suffer  in  my  soul  m  a  citizen  and  as 
m  Bbbof)^  in  ^mpathy  with  all  this  sorrow*  These  last  four 
nFm*j!#  have  seemed  to  me  an  age  long.  By  thousands  hB.ve 
ov  brmve  qms  been  mowed  down.  Wives«  mothers  are 
weeping  for  those  they  shall  not  see  again;  hearts  are  deso- 
late; dire  poverty  spreads,  anguish  increases. 

At  Tktalineji,  at  Antwerp  the  people  of  two  great  cities  have 
been  given  over,  the  one  for  six  hours,  the  other  for  thirty* 
foor  hours,  to  a  continuous  bomt>ardment,  to  the  throes  of 
death. 

I  ha^'e  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  districts  most  ter- 
ribly devastated  in  my  diocese^  and  the  ruins  I  beheld,  and 
the  asbe^  were  more  dieadful  than  I,  prepared  by  the  sad^ 
dest  of  forebodings,  could  have  imagined. 

Other  parts  of  my  diocese,  which  I  have  not  had  time  to 
visit  have  in  like  oianner  been  laid  waste.  Churches,  schools, 
agylutns,  hospitakt  convents  in  great  numbers  are  in  ruins. 
Entire  villages  have  all  but  disappeared.  At  Werchter- 
Wackerzeelt  for  instance,  out  of  380  homes  130  remain.  At 
l^meLoo  two  thirds  of  the  village  are  overthrown.  At 
Buefceo  out  of  100  houses,  £0  are  standing.  At  Schaffen 
ISd  houaes  out  of  SOD  are  destroyed;  U  still  stand.  At 
Loovmin  the  third  part  of  the  buildings  are  down;  1074  dwell- 
{ngi  hare  disappeared.  On  tlie  town  land  and  in  the  suburbs 
1623  houses  have  been  burned. 

The  desiruMum  at  Lomain 

In  this  dear  city  of  Lou  vain,  perpetually  in  my  thoughts, 
the  magnificent  Church  of  St.  Peter  will  never  recover  its 
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former  splendor.  The  ancient  College  of  St.  Ives,  the  art 
schools,  the  consular  and  commercial  schools  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  old  markets,  our  rich  libraiy  with  its  collecti(»is, 
its  unique  and  unpublished  manuscripts,  its  archives,  its 
gallery  of  great  portraits  of  illustrious  rectors,  chancellors, 
professors,  dating  from  the  time  of  its  foundation,  which 
preserved  for  masters  and  students  alike  a  noble  tradition, 
and  were  an  incitement  in  their  studies,  all  this  accumula- 
tion of  intellectual,  of  historic  and  of  artistic  riches,  the  fruit 
of  the  labors  of  five  centuries  —  all  is  in  the  diist. 

Many  a  parish  lost  its  pastor.  There  is  now  sounding  in 
my  ears  the  sorrowful  voice  of  an  old  man,  of  whom  I  aaked 
whether  he  had  mass  on  Sunday  in  his  battered  church.  "It 
is  two  months,"  he  said,  since  we  had  a  church.*'  The 
parish  priest  and  the  curate  had  been  interned  in  a  CQno»- 
tration  camp. 

Hundreds  of  innocent  men  were  shot.  I  possess  no  com- 
plete necrology;  but  I  know  that  there  were  ninety-one  shot 
at  Aerschot  and  that  there,  under  pain  of  death,  their  fellow 
citizens  were  compelled  to  dig  their  graves.  In  the  Louvain 
group  of  communes  176  persons,  men  and  women,  old  men 
and  sucklings,  were  shot  or  burned. 

List  of  some  priests  killed 

In  my  diocese  alone  I  know  that  thirteen  priests  were  put 
to  death.  Their  brothers  in  religion  or  in  the  priesthood  wiD 
wish  to  know  their  names.  Here  they  are:  Dupierreux,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  Brothers  Sebastian  and  Allard,  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Josephites,  Brother  Candide,  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Brothers  of  Mercy,  Father  Maximin, 
Capuchin,  and  Father  Vincent,  Conventual;  Lombaerts, 
parish  priest  at  Boven-Loo;  Goris,  Parish  priest  at  Autgaer- 
den;  Carette,  professor  at  the  Episcopal  College  of  Louvain; 
de  Clerck,  parish  priest  at  Bueken;  d'Argent,  parish  priest 
at  Gelrode,  and  Wouters  Jean,  parish  priest  at  Pont-Br(il& 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  parish  priest  of  Herenta, 
Van  Bladel,  an  old  man  of  seventy-one,  was  also  killed.  Until 
now,  however,  his  body  has  not  been  found. 
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Ooe  of  these,  tlie  parish  priest  of  Gelrode,  suffered,  I  be- 
lieve, a  veritable  martyrdom.  I  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Ma 
grave,  and  aniid  the  little  flock  which  so  lately  he  had  been 
feeding  with  the  zeal  of  an  apostle,  there  did  I  pray  to  Him 
Uiat  from  the  height  of  Heaven  He  would  guard  His  parish. 
His  diocese.  His  country. 

(I  have  said  that  thirteen  ecclesiastics  had  been  shot 
within  the  Diocese  of  Malines.  There  were,  to  my  own 
KiuaJ  pmonal  knowIedg<e»  more  than  thirty  in  the  Diocese 
of  Xamiir,  Toumai,  and  Liege:  —  Schlogel,  parish  priest  of 
Hasti^re;  GiDe,  parish  priest  of  Couvin;  Pieret,  curate  at 
EtaOe;  Alexandre,  curate  at  Mussy-la-Ville;  Marechali 
leminarisl  at  Maissin;  the  Reverend  Father  Gillet,  Bene* 
didilw  cf  Maredsous;  the  Reverend  Father  Nicolas,  Pre- 
noostfalendan  of  the  Abbey  of  Lcffe;  two  brothers  of  the 
same  abljey;  one  brother  of  the  Congregation  of  Oblates; 
Poskiit,  parish  priest  of  Surice;  Hotlet,  parish  priest  of  Les 
AIlous;  Georges,  parish  priest  of  Tintigny;  Glouden,  parish 
ptieat  of  Latour;  Zenden,  retired  parish  priest  at  Latout; 
Jaoqties,  a  priest;  Dniet«  parish  priest  of  Acoz;  HoUart, 
pftrab  priest  of  Roselies;  I^beye,  parish  priest  of  Biegny- 
Tfrcmbleur;  Thielen^  parish  priest  of  Haccourt;  Janssen, 
parish  priest  of  Heure  le  Remain;  Chabot,  parish  priest  of 
Porct;  Dossogne,  parish  priest  of  Hockay;  Reusonnet, 
euimte  of  Olme;  Bilande,  chaplain  of  the  Institute  of  Deaf 
Mutes  at  Bouge;  Docq.  a  priests  and  others  of  God.) 


Pne*tf  did  mi  incite  eiviliauM 

it  has  been  possible  I  have  questioned  our  peo- 
oar  dergy,  and  particularly  a  considerable  number  of 
~ta  who  had  been  deported  to  German  prisons,  but  whom 
m  priDripIe  of  humanity,  to  which  I  gladly  render  homage, 
hia  iilioe  set  at  liberty:  Well,  I  affirm,  upon  my  honor,  and 
I  am  prepared  to  assert  upon  faith  of  my  oath,  that  until 
mm  I  have  not  met  a  single  ecclesiastic,  secular  or  regular^ 
who  had  once  incited  civilians  to  bear  arms  against  the 
enei^y.  AH  have  loyally  followed  the  instructions  of  their 
BMyipfr,  given  in  the  early  days  of  August,  to  the  effect  that 
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they  were  to  use  their  moral  influence  over  the  dvil  popula- 
tion so  that  order  might  be  preserved  and  militaiy  regula- 
tions observed. 

Until  the  German  Government  is  able  to  prove  that 
these  priests  violated  the  rules  of  war  the  whole  world 
will  agree  with  Cardinal  Merder. 

There  is  also  a  little  book  entitled  The  '^Germans  in 
Belgium/'  by  a  Dutch  professor,  L.  H.  Grondys,  Ph.D. 
of  the  Technical  Institute  of  Dordrecht.  He  was 
present  at  the  sack  of  Louvain.  Here  are  illustrative 
paragraphs:  — 

Germans  told  me  that  the  bombardment  was  to  commence 
at  noon,  and  that  the  town  must  be  evacuated  before  that 
hour.  Some  nuns,  alarmed,  but  still  quite  self-possessed, 
were  making  for  their  convents  without  undue  haste.  In 
the  Rue  de  Namur  I  was  accosted  by  the  Professor  of  His- 
tory at  the  University,  Canon  Cauchie,  to  whom  I  had  for- 
merly been  introduced.  He  begged  me  to  accompany  him 
and  Mgr.  Ladeuze  to  Brussels.  I  promised  to  rejoin  these 
two  venerable  gentlemen  at  the  house  of  the  Rector. 

Indescribable  confusion  reigned  in  the  Rue  des  Moutons. 
Pale  as  death,  the  orphans  were  marching  in  an  irregular 
troop.  On  a  wheelbarrow,  pushed  by  a  little  old  man,  lay  a 
nonagenarian  nun.  The  crowd  showed  immense  terror  and 
a  wildness  that  boded  ill. 

The  Germans  ordered  the  whole  population  to  go  towards 
t)ie  station.  The  majority  did  just  the  contrary,  and  fled  in 
th,e  direction  of  Mechlin  and  Brussels.  All,  men  and  women 
alike,  who  took  the  road  indicated  to  them  by  the  Germans 
were  to  be  imprisoned  and  transported  to  Germany.  While 
I  helped  M.  Scharp6  to  carry  his  most  precious  treasiu^  to 
the  cellar,  the  Professor  told  me  he  had  vainly  besought  the 
Commandant  to  spare  our  quarter,  where  noUiing  reprehen- 
sible had  occurred.  Major  von  Manteuffel  flatly  refused. 
The  whole  town  was  to  pay  for  the  pretended  misdeeds  com- 
mitted by  some  of  the  citizens. 
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In  discussing  the  causes  of  the  sack  of  Louvain 
Professor  Grondys  gives  the  results  of  careful  investi- 
gations by  himself;  he  says:  — 

The  Germans  assert  that  inhabitants  fired  on  them  on  the 
erentng  of  August  25,  They  explain »  accordingly,  their  con- 
duct at  Lcuvam  as  a  simple  application  of  their  abominable 
theory  which  renders  whole  communities  responsible  for 
alieg&d  ^"lolence  committed  by  one  of  their  number. 

The  Belgians  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  no  Inhabitant  of 
LouraiQ  ^ed  on  the  troops.  The  Germans,  according  to 
theiii»  sou^t  a  trivial  pretext  to  be  able,  without  the 
shadow  of  excuse,  to  can^^  out  &  coldly  premeditated  project. 

I  have  often  discussed  this  question  with  German  officers* 
and  particularly  with  Doctors  of  Law*  mobilised  in  their 
army. 

They  have  had  to  admit  that  in  all  these  affairs  none  of 
the  rules  necessary  for  the  constitution  of  judicial  proof 
were  obser\"ed*  Even  in  officers  who  might  have  wished  to 
proceed  in  regular  fEshion  against  the  accused,  the  precepts 
of  the  supreme  German  Staff  soon  weakened  the  sense  of 
justice.  Wliy  long  interrogatories,  which  mean  considerable 
Iqm  of  precious  time,  when  the  accused  is  guilty,  inasmuch 
aa  be  is  an  inhabitant  of  a  commune  aU  of  whose  members 
are  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  committed  by  one  of  their 
number? 

At  Louvain  houses  were  fired  into  indiscriminately.  Citi* 
Mia  were  seized  on  all  hands,  and^  without  even  seeking  any 
pfoof  of  tlieir  guilt,  private  soldiers  shot  them  in  their  homes. 
The  aotdiers  themseh^ea  have  told  me  so.  I  need  not  repro- 
dliee  all  their  conversations.  I  need  only  certify  that  their 
poor  intelhgences  were  able  to  draw  the  unavoidable  logical 
oooduskins  from  the  German  theoiy,  newly  invented,  as  to 
requmatbiUty  in  time  of  war.  This  theory  gives  them  in 
adnnee  entire  absolution  for  all  the  injustice,  no  matter  how 
eniei  they  may  commit*  The  enormous  value  of  the  sim- 
plcJit  Grnnun  warrior  is  such  that  if  a  soldier  is  killed  in  a 
town,  the  town  is  accunedi  and  all  its  inhabitants  lose  their 
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As  a  result  of  an  interrogatory  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  in  France,  it  is  established  that  among  a  column  which 
passed  through  the  town  of  Louvain  after  the  first  day  of 
disaster  a  panic  occurred  because  of  a  rifle-shot  which  rang 
out.  The  rumor  inunediately  spread  that  a  soldier  had  been 
killed  by  a  civiUan.  Forthwith  the  troops  began  firing  into 
the  houses.  Enormous  excitement  and  great  disorder  pre- 
vailed for  some  time,  until  it  was  discovered  that  no  soldier 
had  been  wounded.  Suppose  that  in  this  tumult  a  soldier 
had  been  killed  by  his  brothers-in-arms  seized  with  excessive 
nervousness,  a  new  legend  would  then  have  been  added  to 
the  others! 

It  seems  that  during  the  evening  of  August  25  a  similar 
panic  seized  the  garrison  of  Louvain.  The  reader  must  re- 
member that  during  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  Belgian 
army  was  approaching  the  town.  A  part  of  the  garrison 
started  out  to  meet  it;  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  awaiting 
reinforcements,  which  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  ni^^t, 
certainly  spent  hours  of  anxiety.  At  nightfall  the  troc^M, 
which  had  started  some  hours  previously,  returned  to  the 
town.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  declare  that  those  who 
remained  in  the  city  mistook  their  identity  and  fired  on 
their  brothers-in-arms.  It  is  quite  possible  that  during 
these  skirmishes  the  retiu^iing  troops  imagined  they  were 
being  attacked  by  civilians,  and  this  is  all  the  more  prob- 
able as  the  garrison  showed  little  zeal  in  enlightening 
them. 

So  far  one  may  admit  the  good  faith  of  the  soldiers.  Now, 
however,  comes  in  the  German  military  theory  as  to  repri- 
sals in  time  of  war.  If  the  troops  attacked  by  alleged  civil- 
ians cannot  distinguish  their  actual  assailants,  why,  then,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  others  I  The  whole  community  is 
responsible.  This  doctrine,  adopted  by  university  professors, 
has  been  promulgated  by  German  generals  in  proclamations 
affixed  to  all  the  walls.  Thus  the  devastation  of  Louvain  is 
nothing  but  the  logical  consequence  of  a  dangerous  jiu*idical 
paradox  which  is  taught  seriously  nowhere  in  the  world  but 
in  Germany.  And  the  soldiers  who  entered  houses  and  in 
their  fury  killed  men  in  the  presence  of  their  wives  and  chil- 
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drai«  without  proof  and  without  qtiestioa  —  these  male- 
factors are  guilty  of  nothing  but  a  breach  of  discipline. 
I>itnng  the  days  preceding  the  disaster  I  was  able  to  see 
t  the  people  uourished  no  designs  of  vengeance.  I  spoke 
wtth  profeaacya,  shopkeepers,  people  generally,  and  I  found 
ainofig  them,  if  not  a  spirit  of  perfect  submission  caused  by 
the  executions  at  Aerschot,  Linden,  Haelen^  etc.,  at  least  a 
pmnounced  intention  to  await  quietly  the  expected  victory 
of  the  Allies*  The  persons  to  whom  I  spoke  had  confidence 
ill  and  for  that  matter,  they  showed  it  by  the  communi- 
cations they  made  me. 

One  piece  of  evidence  of  special  gravity  confirmed  my 
conclusions.  Two  leading  men  of  Louvain,  who  are  worthy 
of  entire  confidence,  told  me  that  on  the  morning  of  August 
t6,  while  walking  in  the  garden  of  one  of  them  (Rue  de 
Namttr),  they  heard  close  to  them  a  fusillade  that  lasted 
twCTty  minutes.  Mounting  a  ladder,  they  saw,  behind  the 
waH  which  ran  round  the  garden,  two  German  soldiers, 
hidden  among  trees,  firing  into  the  street  —  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  Rue  des  Moutons,  Their  shots  appeared  to  pro- 
ceied  from  the  houses,  and  the  soldiers  who  passed  by  must 
have  thought  that  the  inhabitants  were  firing  at  them* 

The  same  evening  I  saw  in  the  street,  at  the  place  where 
the  foldiers  had  fired,  the  corpses  of  two  horses  still  saddled. 
Most  of  the  fugitives  who  left  the  town  ne%t  day  must  have 
noticed  these.  Later,  at  Brussels,  an  officer  told  me  that 
at  Louvain  two  officers  on  horseback  had  been  killed  by 
csvtliaii9t  and  that  this  was  why  the  authorities  decided  to 
bum  the  town* 

\^Tien  it  began  to  bum,  the  Germans  observed  in  the  pop- 
ulation a  state  of  feeling  which  alarmed  them.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Germans  in  burning 
hmsvmn  was  to  warn  the  people  of  Brussels  that  a  similar 
bte  awaited  them  in  case  of  rebeUion.  This  supposition  is, 
piriiapi*  confirmed  by  the  threat  made  at  Creil  and  Seolis 
hy  G^miM  officers:  "  We  will  bum  Senlis  to  the  ground  to 
wmm  the  Parisians/'  And  certainly  at  Senlis  there  was  no 
motrve  for  bombarding  the  cathedral  and  burning  two  or 
three  streets* 
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Professor  Grondys  describes  the  horrors  of  the 
flight  from  Louvain.  He  gives  the  following  illustra- 
tion of  the  special  hostility  of  the  Germans  against 
priests:  — 

Oerman  troops  and  the  priests  of  Louvain  in  the 
field  of  Tervueren 

I  was  the  more  eager  to  intervene  in  favor  of  my  traveling 
companions,  as  the  meadow  in  which  they  were  herded  had 
just  been  the  scene  of  the  execution  of  a  priest,  and  anything 
was  to  be  feared  from  the  soldiers  in  their  then  frame  of 
mind. 

While  I  was  talking  with  the  Major  we  were  told  that  a 
priest  carrying  compromising  papers  had  been  shoL  I  deter- 
mined to  find  out  all  I  could  about  the  occurrence.  This  is 
what  I  learned  from  eye-witnesses  whose  evidence  I  was 
able  to  test. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  Louvain  who  were  flying  to- 
wards Brussels,  only  those  who  wore  the  ecclesiastical  habit 
were  arrested.  The  guard  of  Tervueren  first  apprehended 
some  thirty  priests,  among  whom  were  Mgr.  de  Becker, 
Principal  of  the  American  College  of  Louvain,  and  Mgr. 
Willemson,  the  late  Rector  of  the  same  College,  since  ap- 
pointed to  Rome,  but  temporarily  at  Louvain,  and  several 
Jesuit  Fathers.  Their  pockets  and  valises  were  searched. 
Nothing  suspicious  was  found  except  on  one  of  the  younger 
Jesuits,  PSre  Dupierreux,  a  little  notebook  bearing  the  fol- 
lowing note  in  IVench:  — 

When  formerly  I  read  that  the  Huns  under  Attila 
had  devastated  towns,  and  that  the  Arabs  had  burned 
the  Library  of  Alexandria,  I  smiled.  Now  that  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  the  hordes  of  to-day,  burning 
churches  and  the  celebrated  Library  of  Louvain,  I  smile 
no  longer. 

This  Jesuit  Father  had  a  praiseworthy  habit  of  noting 
his  impressions  in  this  manner.  But  to  have  this  reproachful 
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r^ectioD  in  one*s  pocket  in  war-time  was  an  imprudeii<^ 
for  wbicli  the  jKK>r  priest  was  made  to  pay  in  tragic  fashion. 

Before  the  assembled  troops,  the  thirty  priests  were 
dmwn  up  in  a  semicircle  round  the  unfortunate  Jesuit.  The 
note  waa  first  read  in  French »  and  then  translated  into 
GerrnaD.  The  priest  who  was  reading  it  was  interrupted  by 
the  exclamations  of  the  soldiers.  The  Lieutenant  announced 
tlmi  incitement  to  murder  being  proved,  the  Father  would 
be  shot  at  once.  He  was  allowed  to  confess*  After  confession, 
bis  eyes  were  bound. 

The  priests  were  told  to  wheel  round.  The  firing  party 
advanced.  The  order  was  given,  and  the  shots  rang  out. 
The  other  priests  were  made  to  watch  the  death  agony  of  the 
unhappy  man,  A\Tien  he  was  dead^  they  were  ordered  to 
buiy  him  on  the  spot* 

Alter  that,  the  Lieutenant  read  the  following  proclama- 
lioo:  — 

In  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  I  arrest  you  as  hostages^ 
1^     to  be  conveyed  with  our  column  across  Belgium*  If  a 
^     single  shot  is  fired  by  the  population  on  our  troops,  you 
will  aU  he  killed. 

I  have  quoted  at  some  length  from  Professor 
GrondySt  because  he  was  od  the  spot,  was  a  neutral, 
and  writes  with  clarity  and  convincingness. 

There  is  another  book,  this  time  hy  a  Belgian  jour- 
nalist, Gustave  Somville.  It  is  confined  to  the  events 
between  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  the  capture  of 
Li^ge.  It  deals  only  with  events  in  August,  1914, 
Mr*  Som ville  at  considerable  personal  risk  followed  the 
invading  armies,  and  in  some  cases  visited  towns  within 
a  few  hours  after  the  occurrence  of  the  events  he  nar- 
lates^  He  gives  lists,  with  age  and  sex,  of  the  civilians 
killed  in  those  early  days*  I  quote  from  the  pages  of 
the  book  to  illustrate  its  character:  — 
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FrancoTcharivpB 

Francorchamps  {Francorum  campus)  is  a  summer  resort 
The  German  army  began  to  pass  throi^  it  on  the  morning 
of  the  4th.  It  was  at  the  news  of  the  check  inflicted  upon 
them  before  the  forts  that  their  fury  broke  forth.  Murders 
and  cases  of  incendiarism  date,  for  the  mo3t  part,  from 
Saturday  the  8th  and  Friday  the  14th;  that  from  after  the 
vigorous  resistance  of  the  Belgian  army,  and  the  second 
refusal  of  Belgium  to  agree  to  the  German  proposals. 

On  Saturday  the  8th,  no  one  knowing  why,  the  troops 
began  to  fire  into  the  windows,  seizing  the  inhabitants,  and 
shooting,  we  are  told,  thirteen;  three  of  whom  were  women. 
The  whole  population  took  flight,  and  the  troops  pillaged 
the  houses,  carried  off  the  wine  from  the  H6tel  des  Fagnes, 
etc.  In  the  courtyard  of  the  hotel  a  woman  of  sixty-five, 
Madame  Bovy,  happened  to  be  coming  forward  with  a  jug 
of  milk  for  the  soldiers;  the  latter  shot  her,  to  pretend,  later 
on,  that  she  had  fired  upon  the  troops. 

Other  tragic  incidents  were  recorded.  A  young  girl  carry- 
ing a  child  was  wounded  by  several  bullets:  the  child  was 
killed  in  her  arms. 

M .  Laude,  an  advocate  of  Brussels,  who  was  taking  a 
holiday  at  Francorchamps,  fled,  with  his  family,  when  the 
shooting  of  inhabitants  began:  they  took  refuge  in  a  cfellar. 
The  Germans  pillaged  the  ground  floor  and  were  tiying  to 
break  in  the  cellar  door;  M.  Laude  and  his  brother-in-law 
went  to  open;  they  were  shot  down;  the  women  and  children 
were  violently  expelled;  one  woman  gave  birth  to  a  child  in 
the  course  of  the  flight.  M.  Laude's  body  was  afterwards 
found  in  the  ruins,  carbonized;  his  brother-in-law's  corpse 
was  lying  in  the  garden. 

Some  of  the  inhabitants  were  led  to  a  spot  near  a  brick- 
field, and  were  shot.  Finally,  the  inhabitants  were  themselves 
forced  to  load  the  stolen  articles  of  furniture,  which  were 
sent  into  Germany.  The  remainder  was  broken,  to  render  it 
useless,  or  thrown  into  the  fire. 
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Bockay 

Hockay  is  a  hamlet  of  Francorchamps,  almo^  levd  witii 
the  Barmque  IVIichel,  the  highest  point  of  Belgium. 

The  eure,  who  was  rather  an  oddity,  was  a  Germanophile. 
The  invaders  fired  on  the  houses  in  passing,  pretending  that 
t  sliol  had  been  fired  from  the  tower  of  the  little  ehurch. 
Tbqr  burned  three  houses  and  pillaged  others.  They  exe- 
ctrted  A  M,  Cloes,  who  protested  that  his  feUow-citiaseiiB 
wtfte  innocent;  and  they  aonounced  that  other  executiotis 
veie  to  follow. 

The  ciir4  pr^ented  himself*  "If  a  victim  is  required," 
he  aaid»  *'let  it  be  myself!'*  He  was  seized;  they  dragged 
Mm  lo  Ti^ge  (Sart),  beating  him  unmercifully  and  subject- 
fag  him  to  every  insult,  **It  was  he  who  fired/'  cried  a 
soldier;  ^*  1  saw  him;  be  fired  ten  times!*'  In  spite  of  imme* 
dtate  interventioii  and  courageous  protest  on  the  part  of 
mmmmB  inhabitants,  the  devoted  priest  was  shot. 


Until  the  morning  unspeakable  scenes  were  enacted  in  all 
dsreetions.  .  .  . 

After  many  vicissitudes  the  inhabitants  arrested  were 
ken  to  the  field  of  execution.  Sixteen  or  geventeen  were 
^Aoi  there. 

Thus  perished  those  whom  the  p^ple  of  Lince,  in- 
at  their  loss,  declare  to  have  been  the  flower  of 
population.  For  truly  it  seems  as  though  misfortune 
,  descended  most  implacably  upon  the  most  upright  and 
&nt. 

Theie  were  the  victims  of  Linofi:  — 
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Auguste  Momreau 

50  years 

Victor  hebiT 

80  yon 

Joseph  Moreau 

61 

Luden  L^jeune 

» 

Alfred  Duperon 

52 

hncolas  Lemaiie 

69 

JAon  Boulanger 

49 

Joseph  Ddres 

50 

Victor  Briflfot 

S2 

JuImsi  Demme 

45 

fimile  Delmotte 

86 

Smile  Pingret 

50 

Ctiestin  Delcommune 

66 

Hubert  Maason 

55 

AlphoDBe  Deloommune 

61 

Raymond  Flagothier 

M 

JeanBertnuid 

i50 

Louoeigni:  the  bloody  fortnight 

An  old  soldier  said:  "  Yesterday  we  got  a  terrible  drubbing 
in  front  of  the  forts  of  Li^ge."  The  Germans,  indeed,  wore 
a  gloomy  and  inf  luiated  air.  At  noon  those  arrived  who  had 
been  burning  and  killing  at  Linc6.  They  looted  the  drink- 
shops,  imhappily  numerous;  soon  many  soldiers  were  in  a 
state  of  intoxication.  Shots  were  fired,  to  the  right,  to  the 
left;  and  the  officers  began  to  shout:  "'The  civilians  are 
firing;  there  are  francs-iireurs  here ! " 

It  was  an  insane  idea.  For  three  days  the  inhabitants 
had  not  ceased  to  provide  the  Germans  with  eversrthing 
they  desired;  they  were  overrun  with  the  latter  to  such  an 
extent  that  if  any  one  had  conceived  the  crazy  idea  of 
attacking  them,  he  could  not  have  put  it  into  execution 
without  being  taken  in  the  act. 

The  inhabitants  protested:  — 

"No;  no  one  could  have  fired.  Where  has  any  one  fired 
from?" 

"There!"  said  the  Germans,  pointing;  "some  one  fired 
from  that  house." 

It  was  the  house  of  M.  L^nard  Charlier,  who  had  left  the 
day  before. 

"  But  there  is  no  one  there!" 

"That  makes  no  difference!" 

The  house  was  fired,  and  was  soon  in  fiames. 

A  dozen  men  were  arrested,  among  them  men  of  seventy- 
four  and  eighty  years  of  age,  and,  as  always,  the  cur6  of  the 
parish.  They  were  struck  and  kicked,  and  forced  to  hold 
their  hands  in  the  air;  they  were  threatened  with  death. 
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Tbd  mm  were  led  out  to  be  shot,  despite  the  tears  and 
pnytests  of  the  women  and  the  cries  of  the  children.  They 
mm  crowded  into  a  little  forge,  situated  at  the  northwest 
of  the  cross-roads.  About  ha  If -past  six  they  were  told: 
"Go  cow,  but  on  the  ran,  or  else  .  .  The  unfortunate 
men  ran,  and  the  Germans  amused  tlieniselves  by  bringing 
them  down  with  the  rifle*  A  few  escaped  death  by  crouching 
at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch  or  drain* 

At  seven  in  the  evening  the  incendiaries  got  to  work»  with 
bendne,  tar»  incendiary  lo3&eiiges»  and  rockets  —  all  the 
CQSiomajy  means  employed  by  the  German  army.  Women 
and  children  fled,  distracted.  The  central  portion  of  the 
rommune  was  a  furnace* 

\  On  the  15th  the  Germans  murdered  two  young  men  who 
were  quietly  walking  through  the  village. 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  inhabitants  massacred,  with  their 
^jpwmmate  ages>   The  majority  left  widows  and  orphana. 

Boimesire,  HsdeliD,  30  yean* 
Dejong,  Albert,  28  ymn, 
Dejong*  Jofleph,  SO  yean. 
DejoDg.  Georges,  \  7  yean. 
Colkrd,  Luckiif  f4  ytm. 
Gmadiy,  Kugioet  f7  yeui. 
Cornet,  Victor,  poitman. 
Andon,  Quaille,  tS  yean. 

Martial  Hannaot. 
Defaax.  Joicpb.  92  ymra. 


^  Dirtkkr,  Ami 


Alfred*  5f  yean. 
tJijmfih,  eommima]  cottocilor 

,  ttei  17  jean. 

,  SS  yean. 
,  Afiiold^  iO  ycAn* 
Ddbaaclop^it  35  yon^  butcher* 
I  J„  W  yean^  fmma. 
,  Maieel  §$  ywi. 
» is  yean* 
,  Martial  SB  yvan. 

,  Bil£nc;  40  ywi* 

^79: 


And  fottr  others  not  identified^  doubtless  strangers  to  the 


Ot  m  total  of  twen^-eigbt  victims. 
Vietof  Corneti  postman,  waa  pierm!  with  bayoiiet 
Wore  he  wms  shot.  I^Iadame  >f^an*  who  was  m* 
w  Mfiliyziated  to  a  ceDar.  The  thnee  Dejoog*  were 
Delhase,  butcher^  was  killed  by  saber  €tit«p 
Yomig  hbm  Skux  was  pttt  lo  death  at  Tbaix,  after  kaTtog 
ees  tortaml  aQ  along  the  road  thither. 
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On  the  9tli  of  Februaiy,  1915,  the  Gennans  opened  an 
inquiiy  at  Louveigng,  seeking  in  vain  to  diaoovcr  an  act  ol 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mden-la-Bofuxhe:  a  9cens  of  extenmmaium 

Neither  on  this  day  nor  on  Wednesday  was  any  definite 
accusation  brought  against  the  villagers.  Even  the  usual 
**Man  hoi  geschosseni'*  was  not  uttered.  There  were  horri- 
ble scenes;  one  has  not  the  heart  to  reoofd  them.  TlielistoC 
the  victims'  names  will  tell  more  than  any  narrative. 

I  quote  only  names  of  women  from  the  list  of 
eighty-one  victims  of  Melen-la-Bouidie:  — 

Benoit,  Marie,  12  yean. 

Brayeur,  Marie,  nbe  VieyenheTg,  88  yean^  wife  of  Bimjeor. 

Bfmyeur,  Anna,  their  dau^ter,  12  yean. 

CreMoii,  Marie,  nie  Franck,  40  yean^  wife  of  AndrS  Gmno. 

Cresaon,  ThMae,  11  yean. 

Cresaon,  Catherine,  7  yean. 

Degueldre,  Marie,  18  yean,  dau^ter  of  (Nivier,  shot  and  her  bodlj  boned 
to  ashes. 

Bousch(^s,  Marie,  n^  Knsten,  42  yean^  wife  of  Piem;  their  dnld  of  S 

was  saved,  but  had  two  fingen  ahnost  severed. 
Wislet,  Marie,  his  wife,  nie  Dupont,  41  yean,  wife  of  Louie  WideL 
Wislet,  Marguerite,  20  years,  Akot  and  her  skuU  wnashrd  open  with  ^ 

rifle-butt. 

The  massacre  of  Saini-Hadelin  (Olne) 

If  there  ever  was  a  peaceful  spot  it  was  this  picturesque 
hamlet  of  Saint-Hadelin,  hidden  away  in  a  fold  of  the  hills, 
and  away  from  the  frequented  roads.  Well,  the  Germans 
discovered  it,  and  they  made  of  it  a  place  of  massacre  and 
horror. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saint-Hadelin  ingenuously  trusted 
the  soldiers.  War  was  the  conflict  of  two  armies,  nothing 
more. 

Yet  as  early  as  the  5th  of  August  there  had  been  acts  of 
violence  in  the  neighborhood;  it  was  learned  that  there  had 
been  victims  at  Forfit,  and  it  was  said  in  some  quarters  that 
young  men  had  been  butchered  in  the  fields  near  Soumagne. 
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Peciple  begaa  to  foresee  that  the  troops  would  soon  be- 
come Tiakiit 

Fkrt  of  the  population  took  refuge  in  the  church  and  m 
Jammers  old  weaviug-shed.  .  *  » 

The  Fl^roD  fort  continued  to  fire.  At  eleven  o'clock  a  shell 
tell  vrith  a  crash  in  front  of  the  school  killing  a  horse  and 
vomiding  several  men.  Upon  this  the  Germans  became 
hri0Bi*  They  entered  the  house  of  the  schoolmaster^ 
IL  Wamier,  and  arrested  him,  with  all  his  family,  as  also 
the  bq»er,  Jean  Naval. 

**Tbey  have  fired,*' said  the  Germans,  *' Who  haa  warned 
the  fort  of  our  presence  here?^' 

M.  Wamier  replied:  "The  fort  is  two  miles  from  here. 
No  one  could  have  warned  them/* 

But  they  would  listen  to  nothing.  With  an  ^ccompani^ 
meat  of  insults  and  brutalities,  M,  Wamier  was  pushed 
ahmg  towards  the  little  chapel  close  by.  His  ^ife  followed 
him,  a  young  child  in  her  arms,  pleading  and  beseeching^ 
She  was  driven  back  by  blows  of  the  Germans*  rifle-butts. 
Her  face  cowred  with  blood,  she  continued  to  plead,  but 
in  Tain. 

husband  was  shot  before  her  eyes;  then,  in  the  midst 
of  a  scene  of  unspeakable  savagery,  she  witnessed  the  mur- 
der of  her  children*  Her  two  boys  fell  dead*  her  young 
ilaughters  were  next  to  he  shot  down.  Bertha  lay  under  the 
hody  of  Nelly,  who  was  mortally  wounded;  for  fifteen 
mtntttei  she  heard  her  dying  struggle  for  breath*  and  felt 
her  die.  Grievously  wounded  herself,  and  with  a  broken 
JETBW  vbe  was  conscious  of  the  whole  hideous  drama.  Mo- 
poolflis*  she  heard  the  cries  of  Madame  Naval,  who  fell 
■dllttng  as  the  Germans  were  about  to  shoot  her  husband« 
Bean  Naval,  while  their  little  boy,  only  five  or  six  years  old, 
pleadetl  with  them:  "Mbter  soldier,  don't  hurt  papa;  he 
4fid  n't  do  anything;  he's  so  good." 

Some  people  of  that  hamlet  came  forward  in  all  simplicity, 
biiiigiiig  provisions,  —  such,  at  least*  it  was  pro\^ed,  was  the 
mat  with  Gillet,  Dhanen,  Dethier,  Maguct,  and  the  De- 
wandm.  All  were  upright  and  peaceable  men;  Maguet  was 
the  model  of  the  village,  a  man  of  generous  and  worthy 
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character;  while  the  Dewandres  were  handsome  young  men, 
noted  for  their  good  hearts  and  obliging  nature.  Thqrwere 
added  to  the  rest,  and  now  there  were  a  hundred  penoos 
awaiting  death.  The  execution  was  carried  out  by  small 
batches,  at  the  spot  known  as  the  Ash-Tree. 

One  of  the  doomed  men,  M.  Polet  of  Ayeneux,  a  retired 
schoolmaster,  a  man  of  high  character,  was  revolted  by  the 
cowardice  of  the  executioners.  When  he  was  ordered  to  take 
up  his  position  for  execution,  the  old  man  refused  with  dis- 
dain; he  was  shot  on  the  little  hillock  on  which  he  stood,  in 
an  attitude  full  of  dignity  and  courage. 

Survivors  report  that  before  the  shooting  began,  Jacques 
Maguet,  turning  to  the  whole  group  of  prisoners,  recited  in 
a  loud,  firm  voice  the  act  of  contrition,  which  aU  repeated, 
sentence  by  sentence.  Then,  when  his  turn  had  come,  and 
he  was  being  pushed,  with  others,  toward  the  place  of  exe- 
cution, Maguet  raised  his  hat  and  shouted:  Vive  la  Bel- 
gique!"  "'Vive  la  Belgique!''  repeated  his  companions, 
as  though  electrified.  And  the  patriotic  cry  was;  raised 
again. 

Listen  to  your  companions  cheering!*'  said  an  officer, 
who  stood  some  distance  away;  he  was  greatly  moved.  But 
the  demonstration  merely  increased  the  rage  of  the  other 
Germans;  they  began  to  bawl  insults  at  the  Belgians. 

"Ah!"  said  one  of  the  survivors,  "when  we  heard  that 
shout,  Vive  la  Belgiquel  we  felt  a  shiver  run  through  our 
whole  being;  we  plucked  up  coiu*age,  feeling  that  we,  too, 
like  oiu'  brave  soldiers,  were  dying  for  our  country.** 

The  following  incident  is  given  on  page  125  of  Mr. 
Somville*s  book:  — 

While  Hopa  was  led  away  towards  Lidge,  his  wife  re- 
mained with  the  five  children.  All  five  were  found,  burned 
to  ashes,  in  the  remains  of  their  house.  It  seems  clear  that 
this  monstrous  crime  was  intentional.  "  I  was  being  taken 
away  by  the  Germans/*  says  a  witness.  "  It  was  dark.  As 
we  passed  the  Hopas'  house,  the  officer  gave  his  men  the 
order^to  fire  and  enter  the  house.  Then  I  heard  the  shrieks 
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of  the  women  and  cliUdrati,  while  some  one  said»  'Set  £re  to 
Ihe  place!*" 

It  was  the  same  with  the  neighboring  house,  the  Lefins'; 
ftud  there,  too,  the  father  had  been  carried  off*  The  mother 
reBUuned  with  the  child;  they  perished  in  the  Barnes. 

In  the  mean  time,  at  the  spot  known  as  Les  Communes^ 
tbe  Germans  bad  killed  or  burned  twenty-eight  persons. 
Here  sie  the  names  of  these  \ictiais:  — 


I  fanari  Bony.  d4  years. 
Aknmtnoc  Vieilkvalc  hh  wife, 

Hiilicryiie»  tlieir  daughter,  2  y wa. 
Gterd  M^tte.  56  y«M. 
Amifid  Femck«  t5  years. 
Joatpii  LAbcye*  &l  yeu^  and  hm 

Jcta-Deoii  lAbeye,  fO  years, 
MAtkieu  Imheye^  Id  years, 
Ibthku  Ucni^r,  52  ymra. 
n^im.    R«okr«    bia  daughter, 

to  j«m. 
OtNnv  Enier,      ion,  10  yean* 

Ouiera,  7D  yeara. 
FW#vd*  mior^  minrng. 
Gfc&rd  LehAne.  19  yeut. 


Fran  gob  Lebane,  brother  of  Gerard, 
17  yeors* 

Louis  Lehaue,  brother  of  Gerard 

and  Fntn^oLi,  12  years, 
Jacques  Flamaud,  of  Heuseaux^ 

Marie  lieen,  hh  wife,  and  their 

father^  aged  94. 
Ida  Froidmoiat,  wife  cf  Th.  Ben?- 

so  [met. 

Henry  Reusonnet,  her  son,  £5  yeani« 

Daniel  Bourtlou^ihe,  76  years  and 
Marguerite  Ma  wet,  hb  wife, 
75  years, 

Jos^bine  Bourdouxhe,  f7  years; 

tiieir  daughter,  iiiarried. 
Her  two  daughters,  aged  i  and 

5  years. 


Tliere  wtre  ninety  bouses  bmned  in  Barchon  during  this 
terrible  night.  The  few  that  remained  were  pliindered  by 
the  soldiers  and  are  half  destroyed. 

Those  who  were  killed  —  aU  innocent  victims  —  met 
Ibdr  death  in  various  ways.  Some  were  transfixed  by  tlie 
tnjonet  as  they  opened  the  door  to  the  soldiers  who  were 
bstieriiig  at  it;  others  were  killed  in  their  gardens,  or  on  tlie 
ro«d«  or  wherever  they  had  sought  a  refuge;  many  were 
cati^t  in  the  flames  or  were  thbown  xmo  ruvM. 

And  so  for  nearly  three  hundred  pages* 
Tbare  is  a  great  mass  of  material  consisting  of 
diaries  and  letters  of  German  soldiers.  In  the  archives 
of  the  French  Government  I  saw  a  collection  of  six 
hundred  diaries  and  thousands  of  letters  which  had 
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been  taken,  I  was  told,  from  German  prisoners,  or 
dead  German  soldiers. 

Under  the  title  Germany's  Violation  of  the  Laws 
of  War''  the  French  Government  has  rq[)roduoed  some 
of  these  documents  in  facsimile.  Here  are  some  speci- 
mens:— 

Extract  from  the  notebook  of  Private  Fritz  Krain,  of  the  Mk 
BaUalion  of  Light  Horse  {Reserve)^  4ih  Reserve  Corps, 
concerning  the  murder  of  a  young  girl. 

Carried  off  four  bottles  of  wine  in  my  bag.  Our  first 
bivouac  in  France.  There  will  soon  be  a  battle,  I  hope. 
When  we  went  to  fetch  water  we  encountered  a  girl  with  a 
revolver.  Shot  her  dead  and  took  her  revolver. 

Extract  from  the  notebook  of  Private  Menge,  of  the  74ih  Regi- 
ment of  Infantry*  (Reserve)  1 10th  Reserve  Corps,  recordr 
ing  the  hanging  of  a  Belgian  priest  and  his  sister. 

Saturday,  August  15.  Marched  from  Elsenbom.  Giving 
three  cheers  for  our  Emperor  and  singing  DetUschland  Uber 
AUes^  we  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier.  All  trees  cut  down 
to  serve  as  barricades.  A  parish  priest  and  his  sister 
hanged.  Houses  burnt. 

Extract  from  the  notebook  of  Max  Peich,  17th  Regiment  of 
Infantry^  IJtih  Army  Corps,  recording  the  murder  of  three 
men  and  a  boy  at  Fumay  {Ardennes). 

August  24th.  The  brick-works  were  searched  once  more 
and  three  men  and  a  youngster  were  brought  out  of  one  of 
the  kUns.  They  were  shot  forthwith. 

Extract  from  the  notebook  of  Private  Pkilipp,  of  the  178th 
Regiment  of  Infantry,  12th  Army  Corps,  describing  the 
massacre  of  the  civil  population  in  a  village  near  Dinant. 

At  10  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  first  battalion  of  the  178th 
marched  down  the  steep  incline  into  the  burning  village  to 
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the  north  of  Dtoant.  A  terrific  spectacle  of  ghastly  beauty. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  village  lay  about  fifty  dead  civilians, 
AfA  for  having  fired  upon  our  troops  from  arabush.  In  the 
eomwt  of  the  night  many  others  were  also  shot,  so  that  we 
HKinted  over  two  hundred.  Women  and  children  >  lamp  in 
band,  were  forced  to  look  on  at  the  horrible  scene.  We  ate 
our  fice  later  on  in  the  midst  of  the  corpses,  for  we  had  had 
ootliiDg  since  morning.  Ti^Tien  we  searched  the  houses  we 
found  plenty  of  wine  and  spirit,  but  no  eatables,  Captaia 
TffAiMttn  ^aa  drunk.  [This  last  phrase  in  shorthand.] 

Exiradfrom  ike  naiehook  of  Lieutenant  Reisland^  of  ike  117th 
Reffimeni  of  Infantry^  IMk  Army  Corps^  describing  the 
huming  of  several  milage 3  in  Bdgiuni, 

August  1014,  More  burning.  A  village  perched  on  a 
height  was  almost  entirely  in  fiames.  Wlien  I  saw  it  in  the 
diitanoe,  I  thought  of  the  burning  of  Valhalla  in  the  Gotier- 
Jiiiiiii  iiiiil   A  magnificent,  but  heartrending  sight, 

Extraet  from  the  nokbooh  of  an  anonymmLs  sotdier  of  the  llih 
Battalion  of  Light  Infantry^  11th  Army  Corps,  concerning 
Tnassacres  at  Leffe  and  Binant, 

At  Leffe  nineteen  civiUans  shot.  Women  begging  for 
mercy  aa  we  marched  towards  tlie  Meuse. 

Tcft  more  men  have  been  shot.  The  King  ha\iDg  directed 
the  people  to  defend  the  country  by  aU  possible  means,  we 
have  received  orders  to  shoot  the  entire  male  population. 

At  f  P*M.  furious  rifle  and  camion  fire  and  awful  heavy 
artillery  fire  on  the  Meuse, 

At  Dinajii  about  one  hundred  men  or  more  were  huddkd 
logetlier  and  ahot,  A  horrible  Sunday. 

^trmifrcm  the  notebook  of  Private  Karl  Sehetifele  of  the  Srd 
Bmarian  Retrimeni  of  Landwehr  Infantry^  describing  the 
tenttfif  qf  Saini'Mauru^  {Meurthe-et-MoMelte}  and  ite 

In  the  night  of  August  18-1 0»  the  village  of  Baint-Sflaurice 
pnaii^ed  for  ha\ing  fired  on  German  soldiers,  by  being 
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burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  German  troops  (two  re^menta, 
the  12th  Landwehr  and  the  17th).  The  village  was  sur- 
rounded, men  posted  about  a  yard  from  one  another,  so  that 
no  one  could  get  out.  Then  the  Uhlans  set  fire  to  it,  house  by 
house.  Neither  man,  woman,  nor  child  could  escape;  only 
the  greater  part  of  the  Uve  stock  we  carried  off,  as  that  could 
be  used.  Any  one  who  ventured  to  come  out  was  shot  down. 
Ail  the  inhabitants  left  in  the  village  were  burnt  with  the 
houses. 

Extract  from  the  notebook  of  Private  Max  Thomas^  of  the  107tk 
Regiment  of  Infantry  {8ih  Saxons),  19th  Army  Corps,  de- 
scribing the  crimes  committed  by  the  Oerman  troops  ai 
Spontin  (Belgium), 

August  £3,  Spontin.  A  company  of  the  107th  and  108th 
had  orders  to  stay  behind  and  search  the  village,  take  the 
inhabitants  prisoners,  and  bum  the  houses.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  village,  on  the  right,  lay  two  young  girls,  one  dead, 
the  other  severely  wounded.  The  priest  too  was  shot  in 
front  of  the  station.  Thirty  other  men  were  shot  according 
to  martial  law,  and  fifty  were  made  prisoners. 

Eoctract  from  the  diary  of  Fr.  Treinen,  a  volunteer  enlisted  in 
the  £37 th  Regiment  of  Infantry  (Reserve),  describing  the 
murder  of  a  young  man  near  Raiders  (Belgium). 

October  19,  1914.  The  owners  of  this  property,  rich  and 
distinguished-looking  people,  fill  the  air  with  their  lamen- 
tations and  call  upon  the  mercy  of  God.  We  make  a  search 
and  find  a  revolver  on  the  person  of  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
one.  Screaming  with  terror  he  is  dragged  out  to  the  front  of 
the  farmhouse  and  there  shot  before  the  eyes  of  his  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters. 

The  sight  was  more  than  I  could  stand.  After  that  a  light 
was  put  to  the  splendid  bam  and  everything  was  destroyed. 
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a^mtifnm  fJb  moUbo&k  of  Prirair  WiUmer  of  MM  Bri^ 
§ade^  Erm±i  BaHaliQn^  10th  iiimion,  Erjstatz  Carpst  r«- 
eording  the  plundering  ofChampmom^  at  Brin  {Mcwih§' 
M^MoseUe)^  and  (U  Loupmmt  (Meuse). 

September  5,  In  the  village  of  Champenoux  —  between 
the  lines  (station)  Brin,  looted  busily.  Some  rare  things  «a 
bootj»  ham  and  bacon,  and  above  all  wine.  The  village  was  a 
pitimble  sight.  Bombarded.  .  ,  ,  Wine  and  more  wine.  Saeks 
ftod  eaaes  fulL  Even  wineglasses.  The  aoldiers  of  every  arm 
diaral  in  the  spoils^  and  plundered  to  the  musie  of  the  shells. 

October  5.  At  Loupmoot  a  £oe  country  housCi  beautiful 
room  witli  Persian  caipet:  shiughtered  sow  on  it-  ia  the 
bed  soeldng-pig  also  slaughtered.  Blood  running  down  the 
iliirs. 

Diary  of  a  Saxon  officer  (umngned)  17Sik  RegimmU^ 
1^  8Stk  Armp  Corps  (Sitxon  Corps)* 

^f6th  August*  Tl\e  pretty  \HUage  of  Gue-d*Hossus  In  the 
Ankjsnes  has  been  burnt,  although  innocent  of  any  crime^ 
it  teemed  to  me.  I  was  told  a  cyclbt  had  fallen  off  his  ma^ 
Ame,  and  that  in  doing  so  his  gun  had  gone  off:  so  Lhey 
fired  in  his  direction.  Thereupon,  the  male  inhabitants  were 
Amp^  consigned  to  the  flames.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such 
atrocities  will  not  be  repeated. 

LingeviUeTt  t£d  Atigust.  Village  destroyed  by  the  llth 
BftttaUao  of  the  Pkmeers.  Three  women  hanged  on  tree*; 
tlie  fiist  dead  I  have  seen,  .  .  . 

In  Ibtt  wny  we  destr^Ffed  eight  booses  with  their  inmates. 
In  one  of  tlmi  two  men  witli  tlidr  wives  and  a  girl  of  eigjit- 
vers  bttjrooet^  The  little  one  ^nko#t  unnerved  me«  m 
hiHHffti^  w^Vmpt  tfijitfWMiffi  But  li«aaimpoMiblel0elieelc 
the  crowd,  so  exdted  wm  tbey«  for  in  itidi  moiiiepta  joa 
Of  ito  toD0er  men.  but  wild  beasts. 

Whm  I  was  m  Bdgmm  (VAruMry^  1910)  I  waa  told 
ibout  nMi  nf  4frf  iif^fift*  asd  iBHtcfial  coflcctcJ 
hyTndcBmm  ifm  Iftiwrri^  of  tlieEiqral  Aadaqr«f 
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Belgium.  Professor  Massart  has  recently  published 
this  material,  and  it  appears  in  English  under  the 
title  Belgians  under  the  German  Eagle/'  Professor 
Massart  spent  twelve  months  in  Belgium  after  the 
invasion.  His  book  constitutes  a  documented  and 
terrible  indictment.  It  is  one  of  the  books  that  should 
be  tested  by  a  neutral  commission. 
From  this  book  I  make  the  following  extracts:  — 

A  little  further  to  the  east  the  first  German  troops  who 
had  passed  through  Schaffen,  near  Diest,  on  the  13th  or  14th 
August,  had  there  tortured  the  blacksmith  Broeden.  AH 
day  long  he  had  labored,  shoeing  the  horses  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry.  Early  in  the  evening  he  repaired  to  the  church, 
with  the  sacristan,  with  the  object  of  saving  some  predoos 
articles  which  had  not  been  placed  in  security.  He  was  sur- 
prised by  the  soldiery  and  seized.  Successively  the  Germans 
broke  his  wrists,  his  arms,  and  his  legs;  perhaps  he  suffered 
yet  other  tortures.  When  he  was  apt>arent]y  lifeless  the 
soldiers  asked  him  whether  he  thought  that  he  would  in 
future  be  capable  of  undertaking  any  kind  of  labor.  On  his 
replyiag,  in  an  almost  inaudible  tone,  that  he  did  not,  they 
declared  that  in  that  case  he  ought  not  to  continue  to  live. 
Immediately  they  threw  him,  head  first,  into  a  ditch  dug 
for  the  purpose;  then  the  ditch  was  filled,  leaving  his  feet 
protruding. 

Moral  tortures  before  execution 

To  force  those  about  to  be  shot  to  dig  their  own  graves,  as 
they  did  at  Tavigny,  is  quite  a  conunonplace  method.  In 
the  Fonds  de  Leffe,  on  the  23d  August,  1914,  they  perfected 
their  mode  of  operation.  They  had  caUed  up  eight  men  of 
Dinant  to  bury  the  victims  as  they  were  shot  (there  was  so 
much  work  to  do  that  it  had  to  be  entrusted  to  experienced 
hands).  In  the  evening  each  of  the  gravediggers  dug  his 
own  grave;  four  were  shot,  and  buried  by  their  colleagues; 
just  as  these  were  about  to  suffer  the  same  fate  an  officer 
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them:  not  out  of  humaaity  (that  would  have 
too  decent),  but  simply  because  their  ser\ices  would 
be  required  during  the  f oUowing  days. 

The  mo^t  important  execution  was  that  of  l%$  (others 
Mj  127)  iuhabitants  of  Rossignol  and  it^  immediate  sur- 
rotasilingSt  who  were  shot  on  £6th  August,  They  were  taken 
near  the  viaduct  which  passes  over  the  Arlon  railway  station 
(towards  the  eonnazting  station)  >  They  were  killed  in  small 
groups  of  ten  or  twelve.  Those  who  were  not  dead  were  fin- 
ished with  the  bayonet.  Each  group  had  to  chmb  over  the 
lUiTounding  corpses.  They  kept  to  the  last  a  lady  of  Ros- 
HgQol»  Madame  Hurieaux»  who  thus  bad  to  see  her  husband, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  her  village  killed 
bcfoi«  her  eyes.  She  died  crying,  "  Vive  la  Belgique!  Vive 

^^£titacii  from  a  nafroHm  hj  Father  Gamarra,  a  South 
American  priest^  of  iiie  desiruciiou  of  Loumin, 

The  inhabitants  fled  in  terror  through  the  flames  and  were 
ibol  in  tbe  street  in  the  most  pitiless  manner*  No  considera- 
tin  wm  ihowii  either  to  the  old  or  to  the  priests  (who  were 
objects  of  special  hatred)  or  to  women  or  children.  Whole 
families  perished  from  asphyxiation  in  the  celkrs  of  their 
own  houses. 

Father  Gamarra  reckons  that  no  fewer  than  four  hundred 
persons  perished  on  that  night,  either  shot  or  burnt  ahve  or 
suffocated.  The  reverend  priest  wiM  never  for^t  the  horn- 
bJe  ioenes  which  he  witnessed. 

The  torture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lou  vain  continued  on 
tliat  day*  the  26th,  and  50,000  of  them  were  obliged  to  leave 
tlie  town.  They  were  taken  to  Hanover  and  other  German 
towns  by  hundreds  in  cattle  trucks.  In  the  German  stations 
the  populace  clamored  for  the  death  of  the  prisoners* 
Regular  caravans  of  women  were  driven  towards  Tirlemont 
an  foot  for  some  thirty  kilometres^  and  some  of  these  were 
pregnut.  Other  groups  were  kept  prisoners  in  the  fields 
sad  oo  the  hills  and  were  obliged  to  eat  taw  potatoes  and 
fools. 
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The  Helpless  Victims 
By  Mrs,  Nina  Larrey  Duryee 

Hotd  Wimdior^ 
Dinard,  Franee.  Sepismber  U 19U. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times:  — 

This  is  written  in  great  haste  to  catch  the  raie  boat  to 
England.  The  author  is  an  American  woman,  who  has  spent 
nine  happy  sunmiers  in  this  beautiful  comer  of  France,  where 
thousands  of  her  compatriots  have  likewise  enjqjred  Brit- 
tany's kindly  hospitality. 

Yesterday  I  saw  issuing  through  St.  Malo's  eleventh- 
century  gates  three  hundred  Belgians  refugees,  headed  by 
our  Dinard  Mayor,  M.  Cralard.  I  try  to  write  calmly  of  that 
procession  of  the  half-starved,  terror-ridden  throng,  but 
with  the  memory  of  those  pinched  faces  and  the  stories  we 
heard  of  murder,  carnage,  burning  towns,  insulted  women, 
it  is  difficult  to  restrain  indignation.  They  had  come  fnxn 
Charleroi  and  Mons  —  old  men,  women,  and  little  children. 
Not  a  man  of  strength  or  middle  age  among  them,  for  they 
are  dead  or  away  fighting  the  barbarians  who  invested  their 
little  country  against  all  honorable  dealings. 

Such  a  procession !  They  had  slept  in  fields,  eaten  berries, 
carrots  dug  from  the  earth  by  their  hands;  drunk  from 
muddy  pools,  always  with  those  beings  behind  them  who 
had  driven  them  at  the  point  of  their  bayonets  from  their 
Ix>or  homes.  Looking  back,  they  had  seen  flames  against 
the  sky,  heard  screams  for  pity  from  those  too  ill  to  leave, 
silenced  by  bullets. 

Here  are  some  of  the  tales,  which  our  Mayor  vouches  for, 
which  I  heard:  — 

One  young  mother,  who  had  seen  her  husband  shot,  tried 
to  put  aside  the  rifle  of  the  assassin.  She  was  holding  her 
year-old  baby  on  her  breast.  The  butt  of  that  rifle  was 
beaten  down,  crushing  in  her  baby's  chest.  It  still  Uves,  and 
I  heard  its  gasping  breath. 

Another  young  girl  in  remnants  of  a  pretty  silk  dress, 
hatless,  her  fragile  shoes  soleless,  and  her  feet  bleeding,  is 
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qnite  mad  from  the  horrors  of  seeing  her  old  father  shot  &nd 
bet  two  younger  brothers  taken  away  to  go  before  the 
whraneing  enemy,  as  shields  against  English  bullets.  She 
'  hsi  forgotten  her  name,  town,  and  kin,  and,  ''like  a  leaf  in 
the  storm^"  is  adrift  on  the  world  penniless. 

I  saw  sitting  in  a  row  on  a  bench  in  the  shed  seven  little 
girls,  none  of  them  more  than  six.  Not  one  of  them  has  now 
Iktbert  mother,  or  home.  None  can  tell  whence  they  came, 
nr  to  whom  they  belong*  Three  are  plainly  of  gentle  birth, 
Tbey  were  with  nurses  when  the  horde  of  Prussians  fell 
npoin  them,  and  the  latter  were  kept  —  for  the  soldiers' 
pleasure. 

There  is  an  old  man*  formerly  the  proud  proprietor  of  a 
Wkery,  who  escaped  with  the  tiny  delivery  cart  pulled  by  a 
Bdgiftn  dog,  Within  the  cart  are  the  remains  of  his  prosper- 
ous past  —  a  coat,  photos  of  his  dead  wife,  and  his  three  sons 
at  the  front,  and  a  brass  kettle. 

I  beard  from  an  aged  man  how  he  escaped  death.  He, 
with  other  villagers,  wa^  locked  into  a  room,  and  from  with- 
Oitl  liie  German  carbines  were  thrust  through  the  blinds. 
Those  within  were  told  to  **  dance  for  their  Uves/*  and  the 
Germaji  bullets  picked  them  off,  one  by  one,  from  the  street. 
iHfi  had  the  prf^nce  of  mind  to  fall  as  though  dead,  and  when 
[  the  hoyse  was  set  on  fire  crawled  out  through  a  window  into 
the  cowshed  and  got  away. 

Now*  these  stories  are  not  the  worst  or  the  only  ones.  Nor 
are  these  three  hundred  refugees  more  than  a  drop  of  sand 
I  cn  a  bench  of  the  thousands  upon,  thousands  who  are  at  this 
I  momeist  in  like  case.  They  are  pouring  through  the  country 
DOW,  daioed  with  trouble,  robbed  of  all  th^  possess. 

Who  can  help  them,  even  to  work?  No  one  has  money. 
Etcd  those  rich  x-illa  people,  Americans,  are  unable  to  pay 
their  servants.  There  is  no  **  work"  save  in  the  6elds  garner- 
ing crops,  for  which  no  wages  are  paid.  Their  country  is  a 
devaitated  waste,  tenanted  by  the  enemy,  who  spread  like  a 
tidal  waxe  of  destruction  in  all  directions.  We  take  the 
better  cla^  into  our  homesi  clothe  them  and  feed  them 
gladly,  that  we  may  in  a  minute  way  repay  the  debt  civiliza- 
Qwm  their  husbands,  sons,  and  fathers,  Franf^»  too»  is 
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invaded,  and  now  thousands  more  of  French  are  homdess 
and  penniless. 

We  in  this  formerly  gay»  fashionable  little  town  see  no- 
thing of  the  pageantry  of  war  —  only  its  h(»Tors»  as  trains 
leave  with  us  hundreds  of  wounded  from  the  front.  In  their 
bodies  we  find  dumdum  bullets,  and  we  hear  tales  which 
confirm  those  of  the  refugees. 

Will  America  help  them?  I»  an  American  woman,  could 
weep  for  the  inadequacy  of  my  pen,  for  I  beg  your  pity,  your 
compassion,  and  your  help.  Not  since  the  days  of  Rome's 
cruelty  has  civilization  been  so  outraged. 

I  beg  your  paper  to  print  this,  and  to  start  a  subscriptioii 
for  this  far  comer  of  France,  where  the  tide  of  war  throws 
its  wreckage.  The  winter  is  ahead,  and  with  hunger,  cold, 
lack  of  supplies,  and  isolation  will  create  untold  suffering. 
Paris,  too,  is  now  sending  refugees  from  its  besieged  gates. 
Every  comer  is  already  filled,  and  hundreds  pour  in  eveiy 
day.  The  garages,  best  hotels,  villas,  and  cafis  are  already 
filled  with  ''those  that  suffer  for  honor's  sake."  The  Croiz 
Rouge  does  splendid  work  for  the  wounded  soldiers,  but  who 
will  help  these  victims  of  war?  Fifty  cents  will  buy  shoes  for 
a  baby's  feet.  Ten  cents  will  buy  ten  pieces  of  bread.  Add- 
lar  will  buy  a  widow  a  shawl.  Who  will  give?  Deny  your- 
selves some  little  pleasure  —  a  cigar,  a  drink  of  soda  water, 
a  theater  seat  —  and  send  the  price  to  these  starved,  beaten 
people,  innocent  of  any  crime. 

You  American  women,  who  tuck  your  children  into  their 
clean  beds  at  night,  remember  these  children,  reared  as 
carefully  as  yoiu«,  without  relatives,  money,  or  future.  They 
will  be  placed  on  farms  to  do  a  peasant's  work  with  peasants. 
These  women  bereft  of  all  that  was  dear  face  a  barren  future. 
These  aged  men  anticipate  for  their  only  remaining  blessing 
death,  which  will  take  them  from  a  world  which  has  used 
them  ill. 

America  is  neutral.  Let  her  remain  so,  but  compassion  has 
no  nationality.  We  are  all  children  of  one  Father.  Send  us 
help.  These  poor  creatures  hold  out  to  you  pleading  hands 
for  succor. 
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II,  Gebmant's  Defense 

I  piiiit  herewitli  denials  from  high  sources  in  Ger* 
many  of  the  charges  made  as  to  Belgian  atrocities^ 
Tbese  statements  express  the  universal  belief  in 
G^many. 

A  writer  in  the  ** Nineteenth  Century"  says:  — 

Attd  quite  apart  from  the  question  whether  these  stories 
ire  tme,  they  constitute  still  to-day,  as  a  matter  of  undeni* 
Able  psychological  fact,  the  most  tremendous  barrier  be- 
tMeo  the  two  peoples  —  a  barrier  of  moral  disgust  on  the 
aam  aide  and  indignant  denial  on  the  other.  We  English 
■hntild  do  well  to  remember  one  thing.  The  indignant  denial, 
wbcrever  it  is  sincere,  —  and  it  is  unquestionably  sincere  in 
laige  circles  of  educated  German  opinion,  —  proves  this 
mmht  that  those  circles  are  not  divided  from  us  by  a  differ- 
ence of  moral  code. 

Ai  far  as  I  know,  no  Germans  believe  that  their 
soldiers,  except  possibly  in  isolated  cases,  transgressed 
the  rules*  of  wht^  and  all  Germans  believe  that  the 
people  of  Belgium  grossly  violated  the  Hague  Conven- 

Siaimmt  om  io  Louvmn  hy  Dr,  Zimmerfrmnn^  untU  recmtlp 
p0rmanmi  Under-Secr^ary  of  Siaie,  and  now  Oemtany*M 
Mmiderfof  Fofdgn  Affairs, 

Tbe  City  of  Lou  vain  had  been  handed  over  by  the 
Sttthioriti^  and  on  Monday,  24th  August*  we  began  to  dis- 
ntratn  timps.  Billeting  and  intercourse  with  the  ixihabit- 
anls  were  proceeding  in  a  friendly  way.  On  Tuesday,  25th 
August,  in  the  afternoon,  troops  left  in  the  direction  of 
Antwerp  on  the  receipt  of  news  that  an  attack  was  impend^ 
tng^  Tbe  General  Conxmanding  left  in  a  motor-car  at  their 
head«  and  in  Louvain  there  only  remained  troops  to  guard 
tbe  station,  supply  cotunuis  and  the  territorial  battalion  of 
the  guard  ''Neuss/'  When  tbe  Second  Mounted  Di\4sion 
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was  preparing  to  fcdlow  the  Commanding  Officer,  and  was 
beginning  to  f<Hin  in  the  market-plaoe,  it  was  received  with 
tevfAver  shots  from  the  inside  of  the  nd^^iboring  houses. 

All  the  horses  were  killed  and  five  officers  were  woimded, 
one  of  them  seriously.  At  the  same  time  fire  was  cfpeoed  in 
ten  other  distinct  parts  of  the  dty  and  also  on  the  troops 
which  at  that  moment  were  arriving  by  train  and  were  pre- 
paring to  detrain.  All  this  was  systematically  dcMie  and  car- 
ried out  as  part  of  the  plan  of  the  attack  which  was  expected 
from  the  side  of  Antwerp. 

Two  dergymen  were  found  handing  out  cartridges,  and 
these  were  inmiediately  shot  in  the  staticm  square.  The 
fighting  in  the  streets  lasted  till  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday* 
£6th  August,  and  was  only  put  down  when  a  superior  num- 
ber of  troops  arrived.  The  town  and  the  ncvthem  suburbs 
were  in  flames  in  various  places,  and  probably  have  now  been 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  Belgian  Government  had,  sometime 
before,  organized  a  general  \ev6e  against  the  enemy  when 
they  crossed  the  frontier,  and  for  this  purpose  magazines  of 
arms  were  established  and  every  rifle  bore  the  name  of  the 
citizen  who  was  to  use  it. 

Spontaneous  levies  of  a  nation  were  recognized  by  the 
Hague  Conference  at  the  request  of  small  States,  so  long  as 
arms  are  carried,  and  the  laws  of  war  observed,  but  they  are 
only  admissible  in  order  to  fight  against  an  approaching 
enemy.  In  the  case  of  Louvain,  the  town  had  capitulated 
and  the  population  had,  therefore,  renounced  all  resistance 
and  the  place  was  already  occupied  by  our  troops. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  population  attacked  the  tnx^  of 
occupation  and  those  that  were  arriving  by  train  and  in 
motor-cars,  trusting  to  the  peaceful  behavior  which  had 
been  shown  hitherto,  and  met  them  with  a  deadly  fire.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  question  not  of  legitimate  defense  or  of 
war  tactics,  but  of  a  cowardly  attack  on  the  part  of  civilians; 
an  attack  which  was  all  the  more  to  be  condemned,  since  it 
had  been  clearly  thought  out  beforehand  in  conjunction 
with  a  plan  of  a  sortie  from  Antwerp.  The  inhabitants  did 
not  carry  arms  openly.  Women  and  girls  took  part  in  the 
fight  and  gouged  out  the  eyes  of  the  wounded. 
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The  barbarous  behavior  of  the  Belgian  populace  in  nearly 
all  the  districts  occupied  by  us,  not  only  gave  us  the  right, 
but  fofoed  uBt  m  our  own  defense,  to  have  recourse  to  moat 
ieime  measures.  The  intensity  of  the  fight  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  more  than  twenty-four  hours  were  needed  to 
attppress  the  attack.  That  the  town  of  Lou  vain  has,  to 
ft  great  extent,  been  destroyed  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
t0  QMt  but  ^^-e  had  no  intention  to  bring  this  about*  and  it 
omtM  oot  be  avoided  in  chastising  the  infamous  attack  made 
ifpOflst  our  troops  by  a  shameful  guerrilla  warfare* 

He  who  knows  the  kindness  of  our  troops  mi\  not  be  able 
aouetentiously  to  state  that  they  are  inclined  to  wanton 
ftod  useless  destruction, 

Tbe  responsibility  for  lawless  and  unjust  procedure  faUa 
i^n  the  Belgian  Government,  who.  by  arbitrarily  infringe 
the  law  of  nations,  induced  the  people  to  act  criminally 
spite  of  repeated  warnings  given  after  the  fall  of  Lidge  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  these  cowardly  attacks  and  in  spite  of 
lavitAlions  to  tbe  people  to  obser%'e  a  peaceful  attitude. 

(Signed)  ZooimMANN. 

An  appeal  to  the  mvUized  world 

As  p^npesentatives  of  German  science  and  art,  we  hereby 
protest  to  tbe  civilized  world  against  the  lies  and  calumnies 
irith  whii^  our  enemies  arc  endeavoring  to  stain  the  honor 
caf  Gennany  in  her  hard  struggle  for  existence  —  in  a  strug- 
gle which  has  been  forced  upon  her. 

tron  mouth  of  events  has  proved  the  untruth  of  the 
Itsous  German  defeats^  consequently  misrepresentation 
and  calumny  are  aU  the  more  eagerly  at  work.  As  heralds 
ol  truth  we  raise  our  voices  againi^  these. 

li  is  rwi  true  that  the  life  and  property  of  a  single  Belgian 
IS  injured  hy  our  soldiers  without  the  bitterest  self- 
t  liaving  made  it  necessary;  for  again  and  again,  not- 
withstanding repeated  threats^  the  citizens  lay  in  ambush, 
ibooltog  at  tbe  troops  out  of  tbe  bouses,  mutilating  tbe 
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wounded,  and  miirdering  in  cold  blood  the  medical  meQ 
while  they  were  doing  their  Samaritan  work.  There  can  be 
no  baser  abuse  than  the  suppression  of  these  crimes  with  the 
view  of  letting  the  Germans  appear  to  be  criminals,  only  for 
having  justly  punished  these  aasaasins  for  their  wicked 
deeds. 

It  18  not  true  that  our  troops  treated  Louvain  brutally. 
Furious  inhabitants  having  treacherously  fallen  upon  thm 
in  their  quarters,  our  troops  with  aching  hearts  were  obliged 
to  fire  a  part  of  the  town  as  a  punishment.  The  greatest  part 
of  Louvain  has  been  preserved.  The  famous  Town  Hall 
stands  quite  intact;  for  at  great  self-sacrifice  our  soldiers 
saved  it  from  destruction  by  the  flames.  Every  German 
would  of  course  greatly  regret  if  in  the  course  of  this  terrible 
war  any  works  of  art  idiould  already  have  been  destroyed  or 
be  destroyed  at  some  futiure  time,  but  inasmuch  as  in  our 
great  love  for  art  we  cannot  be  surpassed  by  any  other 
nation,  in  the  same  degree  we  must  decidedly  refuse  to  buy 
a  German  defeat  at  the  cost  of  saving  a  work  of  art. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  warfare  pays  no  respect  to  interna- 
tional laws.  It  knows  no  undisciplined  cruelty.  But  in  the 
east  the  earth  is  saturated  with  the  blood  of  women  and 
children  unmercifully  butchered  by  the  wild  Russian  troops, 
and  in  the  west  dum-dum  bullets  mutilate  the  breasts  of  our 
soldiers.  Those  who  have  allied  themselves  with  Russians 
and  Servians,  and  present  such  a  shameful  scene  to  the 
world  as  that  of  inciting  Mongolians  and  Negroes  against 
the  white  race,  have  no  right  whatever  to  call  themselves 
upholders  of  civilization. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  combat  against  our  so-called  militar- 
ism is  not  a  combat  against  our  civilization,  as  our  enemies 
hypocritically  pretend  it  is.  Were  it  not  for  German  miUtar- 
ism,  German  civilization  would  long  since  have  been  extir- 
pated. For  its  protection  it  arose  in  a  land  which  for  centu- 
ries had  been  plagued  by  bands  of  robbers  as  no  other  land 
had  been.  The  German  army  and  the  German  people  are 
one,  and  to-day  this  consciousness  fraternizes  seventy 
milUons  of  Germans,  all  ranks,  positions,  and  parties  being 
one. 
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We  c&BBot  wrest  the  poisonous  weapon  —  the  lie  —  out 
of  the  hands  of  our  enemies*  AU  we  can  do  is  to  proctaim  to 
gj]  the  world  that  our  eaeimes  are  giving  false  witness  against 
Of.  You,  who  know  us,  who  with  us  have  protected  the  most 
holy  pomssions  of  man,  we  call  to  you: 

Have  faith  in  ml  Believe  that  we  shall  carry  on  this  war 
to  ilie  end  as  a  civilized  nation »  to  whom  the  legacy  of  a 
Goeibe»  a  Beethoven,  and  a  Kant  is  just  as  sacred  as  its  own 
bearths  and  homes. 
For  this  we  pledge  you  our  nanies  and  our  honor* 

This  document  bears  the  signatures*  alphabetically 
arranged,  of  ninety-three  Germans^  among  whom  are 
to  be  found  the  follo^nng:  The  historians  Lampreeht 
ud  Harna^k:  the  jurists  Laband,  Liszt,  and  Von 
Ma>T;  the  philosophers  Eucken^  Riehl,  Windelband, 
and  Wundt;  the  physician  Roentgen;  tlie  chemists 
Ebrlich,  Fischer,  and  Ostwald;  the  zoologist  Haeckel; 
the  astronomer  W,  Foester;  the  economists  Brentano 
and  Sehmoller;  the  philologist  Willamowitz-Moellen- 
dorf;  the  publicist  Naumann;  the  art  historian 
W-Bode;  the  painters  Kaulbach,  Klinger,Liebermann, 
Stuck,  and  TrUbner;  the  writers  L,  Fulda,  G,  Haupt- 
mann,  JL  Dehmel,  Halbe,  and  Sudermann;  the  musi* 
dims  Humperdinck,  Siegfried  Wagner,  and  Felix 
Weingartner;  finally,  the  president  of  the  Reichstagi 
Arthur  Kampf,  and  the  theatrical  director^  Max 
RctnhardL 


CHAPTER  Xn 


ALLEGED  ATROCITEBS  ON  THE  GEBMAN  TROOPS  BT 
CIVILIANS  IN  BELGIUM 

1.  The  Gebman  Allegations 

When,  last  January,  I  visited  the  family  of  Professor 
Rudolph  Eucken  in  Jena,  his  daughter  told  me  of  the 
terrible  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Belgians,  includ- 
ing women  and  girls,  on  the  wounded  German  soldiers. 
She  expressed  the  imiversal  belief  in  Germany.  After- 
wards I  got  a  copy  of  the  Official  German  White  Book, 
entitled  in  English  ''The  Belgian  People's  War,  A 
Violation  of  International  Law."  This  book  contains 
135  pages.  It  deab  fully  with  Aerschot,  Andenne, 
Dinant,  Louvain,  and  other  places. 

I  publish  herewith  extracts  from  the  German  White 
Book:  — 

The  Belgian  People' 8  War 
Memorial 

Immediately  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Belgium  a 
savage  fight  was  started  by  the  Belgian  civilians  against  the 
German  troops,  a  fight  which  was  a  flagrant  violation  of 
international  law  and  had  the  gravest  consequences  lot 
Belgium  and  her  people. 

That  fight  of  a  population  which  was  governed  by  savage 
passion  raged  throughout  Belgium  during  the  whole  advance 
of  the  German  army.  .  .  . 

According  to  this  evidence  the  Belgian  civilian  population 
has  fought  against  the  German  troops  at  many  places  in  the 
provinces  of  Lidge,  Luxemburg,  Namur,  Hainault,  Brabant, 
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East  md  West  FTanders,  The  fights  at  Aerschot,  Andenne, 
Dinant,  and  Louvain  assumed  a  particularly  terrible  char- 
acter. About  these»  special  reports  have  been  drawn  up  by 
the  Military  Bureau  for  the  Investigation  of  (Menses  against 
tbe  LawB  of  War  established  in  the  army  depart  meut.  In 
tbcK  fights  men  of  the  most  varied  classes,  workmen,  manu- 
(■ciiiicf9t  doctors,  teachers,  even  clergy  men,  nay*  women 
and  children,  were  caught  with  arms  in  hand.  In  districts 
from  which  the  regular  Belgian  troops  bad  long  withdrawn, 
ibots  were  fired  on  the  German  troops  from  bouses  and 
g^rdens^  roofs  and  cellars,  fields  and  woods.  In  those  fights 
watMkB  were  used  which  no  regular  troops  would  have  em- 
ployed. Thus,  large  quantities  of  sporting  rifies  and  ammu- 
aslioiii  obsolete  pistols  and  revolvers  were  found,  and  num- 
croua  in  consequence  were  the  wounds  by  small  shot,  and 
who  hy  burning  with  hot  tar  and  boiling  water.  From  aU 
tkh  it  is  evident  that  the  war  of  the  people  in  Belgium  was 
wot  only  waged  by  individual  ci^'ilians,  but  by  large  masses 
ct  the  population. 

But  what  the  Belgian  civilians  are  especialty  to  be  charged 
viih  b  the  unheard*of  violation  of  the  customs  of  war.  In 
fEfferent  places,  e.g.,  near  Liege,  Herv6,  and  Brussels^  in 
Aerschot,  Dinant,  and  Lou  vain,  German  soldiers  have  been 
foully  aiiassinated;  although  Article  section  lb,  of  the 
Bagw  Regulations  of  Warfare  on  Land,  forbids  to  kill  or 
wound  treacherously  indi%nduals  belonging  to  the  hostile 
Mlioti  or  army/'  Moreover,  the  Belgian  population  has 
dmtpirded  the  sign  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  thus  o^ended 
ftlpditst  Article  0  of  the  Geneva  Convention  of  July  6,  1906. 
^mSt  Belgian  civilians  did  not  shrink  from  shooting  under 
eovir  of  this  sign  at  the  German  troops  and  from  attacking 
boqittals  with  wounded  soldiers  and  the  sanitary  staff  while 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.  Finally,  it  has  been  estab- 
Stbed  I'^eyond  doubt  that  Belgian  civilians  plundered,  kill^» 
md  evcD  shockingly  mutilated  German  woyndcd  soldiers^ 
ID  which  atrocities  even  women  and  children  took  part. 
TfanSp  the  eyes  were  gouged  out  of  the  German  wounded 
tobfim,  their  ears,  noses,  finger-joints  were  cut  off,  or  they 
were  emasculated  or  disemboweled.  In  other  cases,  German 
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■oldien  were  poifloiied  or  strmi^  up  oo  trees;  liol  fiqiiid  wis 
poured  over  them,  or  they  were  otherwise  bumed  so  that 
they  died  under  terrible  tortures.  All  these  bestialities  dt 
the  Belgian  population  are  an  outrage,  not  on^  to  the 
express  obligation  **to  req)ect  and  care"  for  the  side  and 
wounded  of  the  enemy  (Article  1,  Section  1,  of  the  Geneva 
Convention),  but  also  to  the  primaiy  principles  of  the  laws 
of  war  and  humanity^  . . . 

Old  men,  women,  and  chfldren*  even  when  under  grave 
suspicion,  were  spared  to  the  largest  possible  degree;  more 
than  that:  the  German  soldiers,  althou^  their  patience  was 
put  to  a  most  severe  test  by  the  treacherous  attacks,  often 
cared  for  such  persons  in  a  manner  which  can  onlty  be  termed 
as  self-sacrificing,  taking  helpless  persons  who  were  in  peril 
under  their  protection,  sharing  their  bread  with  them  or 
giving  the  weak  and  sick  in  charge. 

The  Belgian  Government  has  tried  to  evade  this  responsi- 
bility by  putting  the  blame  for  the  things  that  happened  on 
the  German  troops  whose  lust  of  destructicm  is  said  to  have 
made  them  commit  violence  without  any  provocation.  The 
Belgian  Government  has  appointed  a  commission  for  the 
investigation  of  the  atrocities  alleged  to  have  been  ann- 
mitted  by  the  German  troops  and  it  has  made  the  findings 
of  this  commission  a  matter  of  diplomatic  protests.  This 
attempt  to  pervert  the  facts  into  their  reverse  has  failed 
entirely.  The  German  army  is  accustomed  to  warfare  on^ 
against  hostile  armies  but  not  against  peaceful  inhabitants. 
That  from  the  beginning  of  their  entry  into  Belgium  the 
Grerman  troops  were  forced  by  the  native  population  into  a 
defensive  fight  in  the  interest  of  self-preservation,  this  irre- 
futable fact  cannot  be  put  out  of  the  world  by  any  investiga- 
tion of  whatever  commission. 

The  tales  of  refugees  compiled  by  the  Belgian  Commis- 
sion, which  are  represented  as  the  result  of  strictly  impartial 
investigations,  bear  the  stamp  of  untrustworthiness,  if  not  of 
malicious  distortion,  on  their  face.  Considering  the  circum- 
stances, the  Commission  cannot  possibly  test  the  correctness 
of  rumors  reported  to  them,  or  see  the  interrelation  of  the 
various  happenings.  Hence  their  accusations  of  the  German 
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innur  mm  QotMng  else  but  base  defamations  which  are  easily 
dnproved  by  the  documentaiy  evidence  appended. 

UUiSmjf  CmiH  Examinaiion  of  Re^muts  Guda^  Voi^^  Fritz 
MixrkB  and  Henry  Hartmam,  of  Infantry  RcgimerU 

(1)  Beaervist  Gustav  Voigt:  — 

Bly  jmme  is  Gustav  Voigt;  my  age  twenty-four.  I  am  a 
Lutheran  and  a  Reservbt  of  Company  6  of  Infantry  Begi- 
tDent  No.  165. 

In  the  momiag  oT  August  7^  I  and  seven  other  comrades 
became  detached  from  our  troop*  We  had  to  sneak  through 
the  gardens  of  a  village  closely  beyond  Herve  in  Belgium  to 
look  for  cxjver.  Suddenly  we  saw  how  five  Belgian  soldiers 
threw  up  their  hands  and  wished  to  surrender.  They  hailed 
lis  and  we  approached  them  and  noticed  that  they  had  two 
Germans  with  them  {of  the  Tenth  Hussars)  bound  with 
ropes.  Que  of  the  latter  drew  our  attention  to  a  third 
Hiiiaar  banging  up  in  a  tree,  dead.  We  saw  that  his  ears  and 
Mte  were  cut  off.  The  Hussars  also  told  us  that  the  five 
Betgiaiis  had  ju^  been  getting  ready  to  kill  or  mutilate 
IbeiD.  if  we  had  not  come  up.  We  disarmed  the  Belgians* 
took  tltem  prisoners,  and  delivered  them  to  a  troop  of  the 
Fifth  LThlans  who  had  already  several  captured  Belgians 
with  tliero.  We  joined  the  Uhlans  to  get  back  to  our  com- 
ny,  and,  while  passing  through  the  village,  were  fired  at 
from  cellars  and  windows.  I  do  not  know  the  name  of  the 
village,  but  it  is  situated  between  Herv^  and  a  big  coal  mine 
in  the  diit^ction  towards  Li^ge.  I  myself  was  wounded  in  the 
street  fighting  at  Liege. 
On  the  day  previous  to  that  incident  our  company  was 
gaged  in  a  skirmish  of  outposts  to  the  right  of  Herv£;  at 
Ihat  time  a  one-year  private  of  Company  5  of  Infantiy 
Regiment  No.  165  was  wounded  and  left  where  he  felL  WTien 
wt  puied  the  spot  the  next  morning  wc  found  body  of  that 
lirtvale  mt  a  garden  fence;  both  his  eyes  had  been  gouged  out* 
Every  one  of  us  was  eonvinced  that  xil  lagers  had  done  this. 
_  Od  or  about  August  7,  when  we  marched  on  li^ge  we  saw 
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a  German  infantryman  —  I  think  of  Regiment  No.  27;  he 
showed  no  shot  wound,  but  was  dead,  having  been  eoni- 
pletely  emasculated. 
Read,  approved,  signed. 

(Signed)         Gustav  Voiot. 

(2)  Reservist  Fritz  Marks:  — 

My  name  is  Fritz  Marks;  my  age  twenty-three,  I  am  a 
Protestant,  by  trade  a  factory-hand;  and  a  Reservist  of 
Company  2  of  Infantry  Regiment  No.  165. 

On  August  25  our  battalion  marched  throu^  a  village 
near  Herv6  in  Belgium.  A  man  of  the  5th  company  met  us 
and  exclaimed:  Such  a  dirty  trick,  now  they  h^ve  gouged 
out  the  eyes  of  one  of  our  men.^*  He  pointed  out  where  the 
man  lay.  We  all  had  to  pass  the  spot  and  there  saw  the  dead 
man  lie  by  the  fence  with  both  eyes  gouged  out.  We  were 
oertain  that  villagers  had  done  this.  Yi^en  on  the  next  day 
we  again  passed  through  the  village  we  were  shot  at  from 
cellars  and  windows,  and  orders  were  given  to  disarm  and 
arrest  the  villagers.  We  entered  the  houses  and  executed  the 
order.  But  when  the  shooting  continued  all  the  same,  six 
guilty  Belgian  peasants  were  executed  by  order  of  an  o£Soer* 

Read,  approved,  signed. 

(Signed)         Farrz  Marks. 

(S)  Reservist  Heinrich  Hartmann:  — 

My  name  is  Friedrich  Heinrich  Hartmann;  my  age  twenty- 
four.  IamaProtestant;Reservistof  Company  2  of  Infantry 
Regiment  No.  165. 

I,  too,  saw  the  private  of  Company  5  with  his  eyes  gouged 
out.  The  officer  in  charge  of  our  company.  Captain  Burk- 
holz,  ordered  us  to  search  the  houses  of  the  village.  In  the 
house  by  the  fence  of  which  the  body  of  the  private  had  been 
found,  we  discovered  a  big  strong  middle-aged  man  who  lay 
in  bed  and  feigned  sleep.  We  arrested  him  and  led  him  before 
the  officers  who  examined  the  man.  He  was  then  upon  order 
shot  by  a  musketeer  of  Company  4. 
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Wbik  wt  marched  on  hiege  we  passed  a  German  infantiy- 
maii  wbo  had  been  submerged,  head  dowa^  in  a  bog  and  was 

Bead,  approved,  signed. 

(Signed)         Heinkich  HaBtmann, 

Court  Examin(]^ion  of  Musketeer  Paul  Blankmburg  of 
Infantri/  RegiTtieni  No, 

Paul  Blankenburg,  musketeer  of  Company  7  of  Infantry 
Bei^ntent  No,  165,  at  present  under  treatment  at  the  reserve 
bo^ital  of  this  city,  appeared  and,  having  been  instructed 
as  to  the  meaning  of  the  oath,  deposed  as  fallows:  — 

My  name  is  Paul  Blankenburg,  I  am  a  native  of  Magde- 
bttrg.  twenty-one  years  old;  a  Lutheran. 

The  following  statement  is  read  to  witness  which  he  made 
in  llie  presence  of  Lieutenant  Reyner  on  October  SI :  — 

Marching  in  closed  column  we  passed  through  a 
Belgian  village  situated  west  of  Herv^e,  There  were 
1^  German  wounded  lying  about  in  the  village,  amongst 
m  whom  I  recognized  men  of  the  4th  Battalion  of  Chaa- 
•etirs.  Suddenly  our  marching  columns  were  fired  at 
from  the  houses,  and  orders  were  given,  therefore,  to 
remove  all  civilians  from  these  houses  and  gather  them 
in  one  place.  While  this  was  being  done  I  noticed 
that  girls,  al)out  eight  or  ten  years  old,  armed  with  a 
sharp  instrument,  busied  themselves  the  German 
woimded.  Later  I  ascertained  that  the  ear  lobes  and 
Upper  part  of  the  ears  of  those  of  the  wounded  who  were 
gravely  injured  had  been  cut  off.  As  we  proceeded  an 
orderly  of  the  aaoitaiy  corps  —  if  I  remember  right  of 
the  ^Tth  Regiment  — was  shot  to  death  by  Belgian 
dviltans  firing  from  the  schoolhouse  while  he  was  en- 
gird in  aiding  a  wounded  soldier  in  the  school  yard* 

Witness  thereupon  declared:  — 

The  statement  just  read  to  me  is  true  and  correct.  I 
empbasixe  once  more  that  1  myself  saw  how  girls  aged 
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eight  or  ten  busied  themsdves  with  the  aevewJy  wounded 
in  the  Belgian  village.  Tlie  girls  had  steel  instruments  in 
their  hands  —  but  these  were  not  knives  or  scissors  —  and 
with  these  instraments,  wliidi  had  a  sharp  edge  on  one  side, 
and  whidi  we  took  bam  them,  they  busied  themselves  with 
the  wounded.  There  were  fresh  wounds  on  the  ears  of  the 
wounded  soldiers,  their  ear-lobes  and  uf^ier  parts  of  the 
ears  having  been  cut  off  evident^  onty  just  before  we 
came. 

One  of  the  wounded,  in  rcpfy  to  my  questions,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  mntihtrd  in  the  above-described  manner 
by  the  girls. 

Bead,  approved,  signed. 

(Signed)         Paix  Bukkbrbubg. 

Miliiary  Ccmrt  Eiamination  of  Serymd  M^jar  WemriA  cf 
Infantry  Regiment  So.  20 

Sergeant  Major  Weinrich  of  the  Marhinr  Gun  Com- 
pany of  Infantry  Begiment  No.  80  appeared,  and,  after 
being  instructed  about  the  meaning  of  the  oath,  declared 
the  following:  — 

My  name  is  Adolf  Weinridi.  I  am  thirty-two  years  of 
age;  a  ProtesUnt. 

Oa  a  day  during  the  middle  of  August  of  this  year, 
while  the  company  was  engaged  in  fighting  the  enemy,  I 
was  f cowing  in  the  rear  with  the  wagonsw  At  the  entrance 
of  Xeer^Linter,  I  saw  a  German  Hussar  b^ng  ncsr  m  house; 
he  was  covered  with  a  bag.  I  aH^ted  from  my  horse, 
raised  the  bag,  and  observed  that  the  Hussar  was  dead. 
His  face  was  covered  with  blood,  and  hb  eyes  had  been 
pierced;  both  eye  apples  had  been  completriy  cut  out  and 
could  not  be  found  near  by.  His  uniform  was  torn  open, 
the  chest  was  bare,  and  showed  about  twenty  stal&  Hb 
hands  were  tied  together  on  his  back.  I  then  covered  the 
corpse  again  with  the  bag. 

Read,  approved,  signed. 

(Signed)         Adolf  Wszxbick. 
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Whd  German  children  are  iaugfU  regarding  the  invasion 
of  Belgium 

The  **Times  Current  History"  for  November.  1916, 
publtshes  some  extracts  from  a  German  book  for  boys 
by  Ernst  Niederhausen,  entitled  *'WeIt  Krieg*';  — 

Ceaselessly  marched  the  masses  of  the  German  army 
enlering  Belgium,  regiment  upon  regiment.  For  these  potent 
miaes  of  troops  were  followed  by  supporting  troops* ...  If 
troops  left  their  posts,  others  instantly  took  their  plaees. 
The  land  of  Germany  seemed  to  the  Belgians  to  be  inex- 
haustible  in  defenders. 

At  the  flight  of  these  beneficent  forces,  the  hate  of  the 
malignant  Belgians  grew.  In  the  shadows  of  the  night,  sin- 
ister ambushes  were  prepared*  Hidden  behind  trees,  or  in 
the  ditches,  the  Belgians  fired  on  German  troops.  They  even 
slew  the  weary  soldiers  who  sought  rest  in  the  huts  of  the 
peasants,  while  these  soldiers  slept.  Brigandage  was  rife» 
Often,  the  leading  people  of  the  country  organized  and 
directed  these  ambuscades.  It  was  not  at  all  a  question  of 
sini^Ie  acts,  committed  under  the  impulse  of  an^r,  but 
rather  the  execution  of  a  plan  carefully  prepared  before- 
hand. Breaches  were  made  in  roofs*  openings  made  in  walb» 
loopholes  were  contrived  for  the  treacherous  muzzles  of 
rifles;  houses  were  joined  by  tunnels,  so  that  their  defenden 
could  flee  from  one  to  the  other*  Savage  fusillades  were  fired 
in  the  darkness.  Houses  had  to  be  taken  one  by  one.  The 
G«rman  wounded  were  frightfully  mutilated  and  put  to 
death:  Every  feeling  of  humanity  seemed  to  have  deserted 
the  miseraljle  Belgian  people  (alle^i  Mcnsehenium  sehien  von 
Hetmn  elenden  Belgischen  Volke  gewichen  zu  sein),  .  ,  , 

On  August  the  German  troops  entering  Lou  vain  were 
recei%^  in  the  friendliest  possible  way  by  the  inhabitanta. 
The  townsfolk  \"ied  with  one  another  in  lodging  the  offioera 
ill  the  most  comfortable  manner  possible. 

The  evening  descended.  Nine  o'clock  sounded  from  the 
eity  t>elfrie9.  As  by  a  single  stroke,  the  windows  opened. 
The  flashes  of  a  fusillade  blazed  forth, 
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All  the  townsfolk,  favored  by  the  shades  of  night,  began  a 
combat  prepared  in  advance,  following  a  plan  (einen  plan-' 
maessig  vorbereUeten  Kampf),  against  what  was  left  of  the 
German  garrison. 

It  was  now  clearly  to  be  seen  why  they  had  wished  to 
isolate  the  officers,  by  finding  separate  lodgings  for  them. 

Daggers  and  pistols  were  ready,  to  rob  the  troops  of  their 
leaders.  But  matters  fell  out  far  otherwise.  ... 

The  abominable  plan  had  failed.  The  City  of  Louvain 
was  burning.  All  the  streets  that  the  dogs  of  Belgians 
(canaille)  lived  in  were  in  flames.  Whoever  was  taken  with 
arms  in  his  hands  was  shot. 

The  sky  was  red  as  blood;  Heaven  announced  to  the  world 
how  the  brave  German  soldiers,  who  were  fighting  in  a  hos- 
tile land  for  their  country,  suddenly  attacked,  met  the  im- 
potent race  of  cowardly  assassins  and  defended  themselves 
in  a  struggle  by  night  against  the  savage  onslaught  of  mur- 
derers. . .  . 

Everywhere  in  Germany  I  found  that  the  people, 
from  the  most  highly  placed  to  those  in  the  common 
walks  of  life,  believed  absolutely  this  report  of  the 
Government,  and  utterly  disbelieved  the  various  re- 
ports as  to  atrocities  by  the  German  soldiers  on  the 
Belgian  civilians. 

The  "Norddeutsche  Allgeraeine  Zeitung"  publishes 
(September  19, 1914),  the  following  telegram  addressed 
by  the  Emperor  to  President  Wilson  of  the  United 
States: — 

The  Belgian  Grovemment  has  openly  encouraged  the  civil 
population  to  take  part  in  this  war,  which  it  had  carefully 
for  a  long  time  prepared.  The  cruelties  inflicted,  in  the 
course  of  this  guerrilla  war,  by  women  and  even  by  priests, 
upon  wounded  soldiers,  doctors,  and  hospital  nurses  (doctors 
have  been  killed  and  hospitals  fired  on)  have  been  such  that 
my  generals  have  finally  found  themselves  obliged  to  resort 
to  the  most  rigorous  means  to  chastise  the  guilty  and  to 
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pfei?«t  the  bloodtlmsty  population  from  eontinuing  these 
abominable,  criminal,  and  hateful  acts.  Many  villages,  and 
r%-en  the  city  of  Louvain,  have  had  to  be  demolished  (except 
the  very  beautiful  H6tel  de  Ville)  in  the  interest  of  oup 
defease  and  the  protection  of  our  troops.  My  heart  bleeds 
when  I  see  that  such  measures  have  been  rendered  inevit- 
ab(e,  and  when  I  think  of  the  innumerjible  innocent  persons 
vbo  hMLVe  lost  their  homes  and  their  belongings  as  a  result 
of  tbe  deseds  of  the  criminals  in  question. 

WmBELM  I*R. 
The  German  Military  Gopemmmi^ 

n*  Belgittm^s  Defense 

mie  extracts  I  print  herewith  from  the  letters  of  the 
BUiops  of  Belgium  to  the  Bishops  of  Germany,  Bava- 
rm  and  Austria-Hungary  are  dilBcult  to  read  unmoved. 

It  is  a  verj'  pathetic  and  heart-breaking  appeal  to 
Germany*  If  there  is  any  sense  of  mercy  and  pity  and 
justice  left  in  the  people  of  the  neutral  countries^  they 
will  surely  demand  that  a  neutral  investigation  be 
made  by  a  tribunal  so  competent  and  so  worthy  of 
oocifidcnce  that  the  truth  may  be  established  in  the 
flight  of  all  men,  Tks  Catholie  Church  is  on  trials  aa 
nemr  before  in  its  history.  II  the  Catholic  Church  with- 
holds itself  and  closes  its  ears  to  the  most  pathetic  and 
moving  plea  ever  made,  and  made  by  one  great  body 
of  Catholie  Bishops  to  another  great  body  of  Catholic 
Bi^ihops,  then  it  will  lose  the  respect  of  all  mankind, 
n  the  United  States  closes  its  ear  to  this  pitiful  and 
heart-breaking  plea,  then  we  will  be  worthy  of  any 
punishment  that  may  be  inflicted  on  a  people  who  have 
forgotten  God, 

It  is  of  fundamental  importance  above  all  for  the 

»  Eitmct. 
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German  people  to  have  a  neutral  commission  study  aU 
the  facts  about  Belgium.  Either  they  must  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  charges  and  repudiate  the 
policy  of  their  military  leaders,  or  the  German  nation 
must  be  exonerated  if  the  charge3  are  basdess.  The 
neutral  world  is  largely  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  Belgian  Bishops. 

Here  is  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  Pax  Society: — 

When  the  alleged  atrocities  by  Belgian  civilians,  including 
boys  and  girls  of  tender  age,  were  reported  in  the  German 
press,  a  society  of  priests  {Pax  Gesellschaft)  in  Cologne  made 
it  its  business  to  follow  them  up  by  inquiring  at  the  next 
Divisional  Headquarters  or  even  at  the  Berli^  War  Office 
for  confirmation.  It  would  seem  that  they  were  able  to 
obtain  an  official  denial  in  every  single  case  which  came 
under  their  notice.  During  the  present  year  the  Pax  Society 
placed  their  documentary  evidence  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Reverend  Bemhard  Duhr,  S.J.,  who  edited  and  published  a 
considerable  section  under  the  title,  **  The  Spirit  of  Lying  in 
the  War  of  Nations:  War  Legends  collected  by  Bemhard 
Duhr,  S.J."  Herr  Duhr  states  emphatically  that  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  of  gouged-out  eyes.  His  proofs  include 
the  denials  of  the  story  by  directors  of  military  hospitals  in 
all  parts  of  (Jermany.  The  book  is  interesting  as  a  psycho- 
logical study  of  the  effects  of  war  upon  the  popular  imagina- 
tion, but  it  may  further  possess  historical  value.  The  docu- 
ments collected  by  the  priests  all  bear  an  official  character 
and  seem  to  contradict  the  charges  in  the  Government's 
White  Book. 

In  February,  1915,  "  VorwSrts"  protested  against  a 
little  work  by  a  Pastor  Conrad,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  were  printed  and  sold  at 
eight  pfennigs  per  copy  to  school-children,  in  which 
the  Belgians  were  still  accused  of  having  blinded  their 
prisoners. 
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The  Bd^an  Freemmom  ask  ike  German  Freemasons 
to  imestigaie  ^ 

Painfully  moved  by  the  horrors  committed  In  Belgium, 
31,  Charles  Magnet,  the  National  Grand  Master  of  Belgian 
Preemasonry^  wrote  on  the  &th  September  to  nine  German 
lodges,  requesting  them  to  Institute,  by  common  consent,  an 
inquiry  into  the  facts.  Since  the  Germans  denied  the  atroci- 
tt»  of  which  their  troops  were  accused,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  accusing  the  Belgians  of  maltreating  the  wounded* 
suck  an  inquiry  could  only  have  a  happy  result.  Two  lodges 
only  replied,  "  The  request  is  superfluous;  this  inquirj'  would 
be  an  insult  to  our  army,"  replied  the  Darmstadt  lodge. 
**Our  troops  are  not  ill -conducted;  it  would  even  be  danger- 
oui  to  recommend  them  to  display  sensibility  and  kmdness/' 
reptiad  the  Ba>Teuth  lodge. 

On  the  24th  Januaiy»  1915,  Cardinal  Mercier  requested 
tbe  German  authorities  in  Belgium  to  set  up  a  commission 
comprising  t>oth  Germans  and  Belpans,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  a  representative  of  a  neutral  country.  His  request 
was  accorded  no  reply. 

Thud,  the  Germans  refuse  to  allow  any  light  to  be  thrown 
on  their  actions  and  those  of  the  Belpans*  Why  this  opposi* 
tioQ  to  a  faithful  search  for  the  truth?  They  fear,  perhaps, 
thai  the  truth  will  be  unfavorable  to  them.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  their  reasons;  but  we  do  not  think  it  can 
be  the  only  reason;  and  the  principal  reason  for  their  refusal 
is  without  doubt  the  vohintary  blindness  to  which  they  have 
one  and  all  subjected  themselves  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
war. 

They  have  decided,  one  would  tma^e,  to  accept^  without 
any  disicussion,  whatever  is  decreed  by  authority,  which 
tbsy  invest  with  the  absolute  truth;  every  German  calmly 
reoeh'es  that  portion  of  the  truth  which  the  Government 
thinks  fit  to  dispense  to  its  faithful,  and  no  German  permits 
hism^  to  ftak  for  more.  M agister  dixU:  the  Staff  has  s[H>ken ! 

*  From  Bdgienf  under  tht  Geman  Ea§U^  by  Jetn  Mua&rt. 
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LeUets  of  the  Bishops  of  Belgium  to  the  Bishops  of  Germany^ 
Bavaria,  and  Austria^Hungary. 

November  ths  1916. 

To  Their  Eminences  the  Cardinals  and  Their  Lordships  the 
Bishops  of  Germany,  Bavaria,  and  Atutrior-Hungary : — 

As  Catholic  Bishops,  you»  the  Bishops  of  Gennany  on  the 
one  handy  and  we»  the  Bishops  of  Belgium,  France,  and 
England  on  the  other,  have  been  giving  for  a  year  an  un- 
settling example  to  the  world. 

Scarcely  had  the  German  armies  trodden  the  soil  of  our 
coimtry  than  the  rumor  was  spread  among  you  that  our 
civil  population  was  taking  part  in  miUtary  operations;  that 
the  women  of  Vis6  and  Li^ge  were  putting  out  your  soldiers' 
eyes;  that  the  populace  in  Antwerp  and  Brussek  had  sacked 
the  property  of  expelled  Germans. 

First  German  actmsations 

In  the  first  days  of  August  (1914)  Dom  Ildefonds  Her- 
wegen.  Abbot  of  Maria  Laach,  sent  to  the  Cardinal  Arch- 
bishop of  Malines  a  telegram  in  which  he  begged  him,  for 
the  love  of  God,  to  protect  German  soldiers  against  the  tor- 
tures which  our  countrymen  were  supposed  to  be  inflicting 
on  them. 

Now,  it  was  notorious  that  our  Government  had  taken 
useful  measures  so  that  every  citizen  might  be  instructed  in 
the  laws  of  war;  in  each  commime,  the  arms  of  the  inhabit- 
ants had  to  be  deposited  in  the  commimal  house;  by  posters, 
the  population  was  warned  that  only  citizens  regularly  en- 
rolled under  the  flag  were  authorized  to  bear  arms;  and  the 
clergy,  anxious  to  aid  the  State  in  its  mission,  had  spread,  by 
word  of  mouth,  by  parish  bulletins,  by  posters  on  church 
doors,  the  instructions  given  by  its  Government. 

We  were  accustomed  for  a  century  to  the  rule  of  peace 
and  we  had  no  idea  that  any  one,  in  good  faith,  could 
attribute  to  us  violent  instincts.  We  were  strong  in  our  right 
and  in  the  sincerity  of  our  peaceful  intentions;  and  we 
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c^ltifmues  about  "free  shooters"  and  **eyes  put 
witb  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  since  we  were  persuaded 
;  the  truth  would  be  known,  without  delay,  of  itself. 
From  the  very  first  days  of  August  crimes  had  been  com- 
toitiedl,  at  Battice,  Vis4,  Bemeau,  Herv'e,  and  elsewhere, 
but  wr  were  hoping  that  Uiey  would  remain  isolated  deeds, 
atid^  knowing  the  very  high  relations  which  Dom  Udefouda 
bad,  we  put  great  confidence  in  the  following  dedaration 
whkb  be  sent  us  on  the  Uth  of  August:  — 

I  am  informed,  at  first  hand,  that  formal  orders  have 
been  given  to  German  soldiers  by  the  military  authori- 
tics  to  spare  the  innocent.  As  to  the  very  deplorable 
fact  that  even  priests  have  lost  their  lives,  I  allow  myself 
to  bring  to  Your  Eminence's  attention  that,  within  these 
last  days,  the  dress  of  priests  and  monks  has  become  the 
object  of  suspicions  and  scandal,  since  French  spies  have 
used  the  ecclesia^stical  costume,  and  even  that  of  reli- 
gious communities,  to  disguise  their  hostile  intentions. 

Meanwhile,  the  acts  of  hostility  toward  innocent  popu- 
latioDfl  went  on* 

Ffrjrf  pf{4e$tations  of  ike  Buhopa  of  Liige  and  Namur 

On  the  18th  of  August,  1014,  the  Bishop  of  liege  wrote  to 
the  Commanding  Officer,  Major  Bayer,  Governor  of  the  city 
of  li^:  — 

One  after  the  other,  several  villages  have  been  de* 
fftroyed;  notable  persons,  among  whom  were  parish 
fiffieM^,  have  been  shot;  others  have  been  arrested,  and 
aQ  have  protested  their  innocence,  I  know  the  priests 
of  my  diocese;  I  cannot  believe  that  a  single  one  of  them 
would  have  made  himself  guilty  of  acts  of  hostility 
toward  the  German  soldiers,  I  have  \nsited  several  am^ 
bolaiices,  and  I  have  seen  German  soldiers  cared  for  in 
llieai  with  the  same  zeal  as  Belgians.  Thi^  they  them- 
ielvea  acknowledge. 

Thii  tetter  remained  unanswered. 

In  the  t^eginning  of  September,  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
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covered  with  his  authority  the  calumnious  accusations  of 
which  our  innocent  populations  were  the  object.  He  sent  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  President  of  the  United  States,  this  telegram, 
which,  so  far  as  we  know»  has  not  hitherto  been  retracted:  — 

The  Belgian  Grovemment  has  publicly  encouraged 
the  civil  population  to  take  part  in  this  war*  which  it 
had  been  preparing  carefully  for  a  long  time.  Thecrud- 
ties  committed  during  the  course  of  this  guerrilla  war, 
by  women  and  even  by  priests,  on  doctors  and  nurses 
have  been  such  that  my  generak  have  finally  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  most  rigorous  methods  to 
chastise  the  guilty  and  to  prevent  the  sanguinary  popu- 
lation continuing  its  abominable  criminal  and  odious 
deeds.  Several  villages  and  even  the  dty  of  Louvain 
have  had  to  be  demolished  (excepting  the  very  beautiful 
H6tel-de-Ville)  in  the  interest  of  our  defense,  and  for 
the  protection  of  my  troops.  My  heart  bleeds  when  I 
see  that  such  measures  have  been  made  inevitable  and 
when  I  think  of  the  numberless  innocent  people  who 
have  lost  home  and  goods  as  a  consequence  of  those 
criminal  deeds. 

The  very  next  day,  12th  of  September,  the  Bishop  of  Na- 
mur  demanded  to  be  received  by  the  Military  Grovemor  of 
Namur,  and  protested  against  the  reputation  which  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  sought  to  give  to  the  Belgian  clergy; 
he  aflinned  the  innocence  of  all  the  members  of  the  clergy 
who  had  been  shot  or  maltreated,  and  declared  that  he  was 
ready  himself  to  publish  any  culpable  deeds  which  might  be 
proved. 

The  offer  of  the  Bishop  of  Namur  was  not  accepted,  and 
no  answer  was  made  to  his  protest. 

Falsehoods  of  the  Imperial  Oovemmeni 

Thus-  calumny  was  able  to  pursue  its  course  fredy. 
The  German  press  encouraged  it. 

Not  one  voice  was  lifted  up  in  Germany  to  take  the  defense 
of  tbe  victims. 
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We  know  that  these  shameless  accusations  of  the  Im- 
pcrial  Governmeot  are,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  calumnies 
—  we  kiifow  it  and  we  swear  it* 

Belftan  Biskop^  demmid  an  ime^ttgation 

Veyy  well.  Most  Reverend  Eminences,  Venerated  Col- 
leagues of  the  GermaJi  Episcopate,  in  our  turn,  we  Arcb- 
bishoiw  and  Bishops  of  Belgium  —  revolting  at  the  calum- 
nies ftgaiost  our  Belgian  country  and  its  glorious  army,  which 
mm  cmtmmed  in  the  White  Book  of  the  Empire  and  repro- 
duced in  the  German  CathoUcs*  answer  to  the  work  pub- 
lished by  French  Catholics  —  we  feel  the  need  of  expressing 
to  our  Kingt  to  our  Government,  to  our  army,  to  our  coun- 
tift       sorrowful  indignation. 

Afid  that  our  protest  may  not  run  counter  to  yours,  with- 
out useful  effect,  we  ask  you  to  be  willing  to  aid  us  to  insti- 
tute a  tribunal  of  inquiry  with  evidence  and  counter- 
evidence.  In  the  name  of  your  officiality,  you  will  appoint 
BM  mtLny  members  as  you  desire,  and  as  it  pleases  you  to 
ehoose;  we  will  appoint  as  many  more,  three  for  example, 
on  each  side.  And  we  will  ask  together  that  the  episco- 
pate of  a  neutral  State  —  Holland,  Spain,  Switzerlandi  or 
Ibe  United  States  —  appoint  for  us  a  **  superarbiter/'  who 
will  pvedde  at  the  operations  of  the  tribunal. 

You  have  taken  j^our  oomplaints  to  the  Sovereign  Head  of 
the  Church. 

It  is  not  just  that  he  should  hear  only  your  voiee- 
Vou  wiU  have  the  loyalty  to  aid  us  to  make  our  voice 
beard  mbio^ 

We  have  —  you  and  we  —  an  identical  duty,  to  put  be- 
fofe  His  Holiness  tried  documents  on  which  he  may  be  able 
io  b«ae  his  judgment. 

Tks  Gtrmm  Gcfvemmmi  has  always  refused  a  jmotta 
intestigatwn 

You  are  not  ignorant  of  the  efforts  we  have  made,  one 
after  another,  to  obtain  from  the  Power  winch  occupies 
Might"'  the  constitution  of  a  tribunal  of  inveatigation. 
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The  Cardinal  of  Malines^  on  two  oocasicms,  in  writings- 
January  24, 1915»  and  Februaiy  10, 1915,  —  and  the  Bishop 
of  Namur,  by  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Military  GovemcNr 
of  his  province,  April  12, 1915,  both  solicited  the  formation 
of  a  tribunal  to  be  composed  of  German  and  Belgian  arbiters 
in  equal  number  and  to  be  presided  over  by  a  delegate  bom 
a  neutral  State. 

Our  efforts  met  with  an  obstinate  refusal. 

Yet  the  German  authority  was  desirous  to  institute  inves- 
tigations. But  it  wished  them  to  be  one-sided  —  that  is, 
without  any  judicial  value. 

After  it  had  refused  the  investigation  demanded  by  the 
Cardinal  of  Malines,  the  German  authorities  went  into 
different  localities  where  priests  had  been  shot  and  peaceful 
citizens  massacred  or  made  prisoners,  and  there  —  on  the 
depositions  of  a  few  witnesses  taken  haphazard  or  selected 
discreetly,  sometimes  in  presence  of  a  local  authority  who 
was  ignorant  of  the  German  language  and  thus  found  him- 
self forced  to  accept  and  sign  blindly  the  minutes  made  — 
it  believed  itself  authorized  to  come  to  conclusions  which 
were  afterwards  to  be  presented  to  the  public  as  results  of 
cross-examination. 

The  German  investigation  was  carried  out,  in  November, 
1914,  at  Louvain,  in  such  conditions.  It  is  therefore  devoid 
of  any  authority. 

So  it  is  natural  that  we  should  turn  to  you. 

The  Bishops  solemnly  affirm  the  innocence  of  the  Belgian 
people  and  the  crueUy  of  Germany 

We  demand  this  investigation.  Eminences  and  Venerated 
Colleagues,  before  all  else  to  avenge  the  honor  of  the  Belgian 
people.  Calumnies  put  forth  by  your  people  and  its  highest 
representatives  have  violated  it.  And  you  know  as  well  as 
we  the  adage  of  human,  Christian,  Catholic  moral  theology: 
"Without  restitution,  no  pardon"  —  Non  remittitur  pecta- 
tuMy  nisi  restituatur  ablaium. 

Your  people,  by  the  organ  of  its  political  powers  and  of  its 
highest  moral  authorities,  has  accused  our  fellow-citizens  of 
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pving  themselves  up  to  atrocities  and  horrors  on  wounded 
Geraiaii  soldiers,  and  particulars  are  given,  as  above  cited, 
bj  ilie  White  Book  and  the  German  Catholics*  Manifesto. 
To  «U  such  accusations  we  oppose  a  formal  denial  —  and 
wm  demand  to  give  the  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  deuiaL 

On  the  other  hand,  to  justify  the  atrocities  committed  in 
Belgium  by  the  German  armyj  the  political  power  assert 
that  the  German  army  found  itself  in  Belgium  in  the  case  of 
legitimate  defense  against  a  treacherous  organization  of 
bee^shooters* 

Wc  ftffirm  that  there  was  nowhere  in  Belgium  any  organic 
tttion  of  free- shooters  —  and  we  demand,  in  the  name  of  our 
national  honor,  which  has  been  calumniated*  the  right  to 
gi^^e  proofs  of  the  truth  of  our  affirmation* 

You  will  call  whom  you  choose  before  the  tribunal  of  cross- 
investigation*  We  shall  invite  to  appear  there  all  the  priests 
of  parishes  where  civilians,  priests,  members  of  religious 
comjn unities,  or  laymen  were  massacred  or  threatened  with 
dcftth  to  the  cry  ^  Man  hat  gesclioHien  [Some  one  has  been 
shooting]  —  we  shall  ask  all  these  priests  to  sign,  if  you 
wish  it,  their  testimony  under  oath  and  then  —  under 
penalty  of  pretending  that  the  whole  Belgian  clergy  is  per- 
litted,  you  wiU  have  to  accept  and  the  civiHzed  world  will 
not  be  able  to  refuse  the  conclusions  of  this  solemn  and 
dedstw  investigation. 

ReljHng  on  our  direct  experience,  we  know  —  and  we 
a^rm  —  that  the  German  army  gave  itself  up  in  Belgium^ 
in  m  hundred  different  places,  to  pillage  and  incendiarismt 
to  imprisoning  and  massacres  and  sacrileges  contrary  to  all 
justice  and  to  all  sentiment  of  humanity. 

Fifty  innocent  priests,  thousands  of  innocent  faithful, 
were  put  to  death ;  hundreds  of  others,  w  hose  lives  have  been 
preserved  by  circumstances  indei>cndent  of  their  persecutors' 
were  put  in  dang^  of  death;  thousands  of  innocent 
people  were  made  prisoners  without  trial,  many  of  them  un- 
derwent months  of  detention,  and,  when  they  were  released* 
the  most  minute  questionings  to  w  hich  they  had  been  sub- 
jected had  brought  out  against  them  no  evidence  ol  guilt. 

These  crimes  cry  to  Heaven  for  vengeance. 
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If^  when  weformtdate  these  denunciqtione  we  calumniaie  the 
army;  or  if  the  military  authority  had  jtut  reasons  to 
order  or  permit  these  acts,  which  we  call  criminal,  it  belongs 
to  the  honor  and  to  the  national  interest  ofOermany  to  confound 
us.  Just  so  long  as  German  justice  tries  to  escape,  we  keep  the 
right  and  the  duty  to  denounce  what,  in  conscience,  we  consider 
a  grave  violation  of  justice  and  of  our  honor. 

No  escape  is  possible 

And,  forced  by  evidence,  we  answer  you  —  it  can  be  so, 
because  it  is  so. 
In  face  of  the  fact,  no  presumption  holds. 

For  you,  as  for  us,  there  is  but  one  issue  —  the  verification 
of  the  fact  by  a  commission  whose  impartiality  is  and  appears 
to  all  to  be  beyond  dispute. 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  your  state  of  mind. 

We,  too,  respect,  believe  us,  the  spirit  of  discipline  and 
labor  and  faith  of  which  we  have  so  often  had  proems  and 
gathered  testimony  among  your  fellow-countrymen.  Very 
numerous  are  those  Belgians  now  who  bitterly  confess  their 
deception.  But  they  have  lived  through  the  sinister  events 
of  August  and  September.  The  truth  has  triumphed  over 
all  interior  resistance.  The  fact  can  no  longer  be  denied  — 
Belgium  has  been  made  a  martyr. 

You  will  say,  perhaps:  "That  is  the  past;  forget  it.  In- 
stead of  casting  oil  on  the  fire,  try  rather  to  pardon  and 
join  your  efforts  with  those  of  the  Power  occupying  your 
territory  —  for  it  only  asks  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  un- 
happy Belgian  people." 

Can  Belgium  be  asked  to  resign  herself  and  forget  f 

Germany  vdU  not  give  us  back  the  blood  she  has  made  to  flow 
and  the  innocent  lives  her  armies  have  mowed  down  — but  it 
is  in  her  power  to  make  restittdion  to  the  Belgian  people  of  their 
honor,  which  she  has  violated  or  let  be  violated. 
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Tim  f€Hiiuiim  m  demand  from  you  — from  you  who  wr§ 
thi  firwi  and  chi^  repreieniatives  of  Christian  maraU  in  th$ 
Church  of  Germmy. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  put  a  stop  to  these  scandalst  which 
if  the  bringiuQ  to  the  lighi  of  day  the  full  truth,  and  th$  pub- 
lic amdemnoiion^  by  the  reli^oi^  autkoriiy,  of  the  truly  guilty 
ones. 

But  there  b  a  question  which  dominates  all  that  —  a 
queslion  of  morak,  of  right,  and  of  honor, 

**Seek  ye  therefore  first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His 
justice  I  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto  yon** 

Do  your  duty,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  result. 

Therefore,  we  bishops,  at  the  present  houri  have  a  moral 
and*  consequently  J  a  religious  duty  which  takes  precedence 
of  all  others  —  to  seek  and  to  proclaim  the  truth. 

Chiist,  of  whom  it  is  our  great  honor  to  be  at  once  the 
disciples  and  the  ministerst  has  said  —  has  He  not?  —  that 
His  social  mission  is  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth :  "  For  this 
wm  I  bom,  for  this  came  I  into  the  world;  that  I  should 
give  testimony  to  the  truth," 

In  the  solemn  days  of  our  consecratiDn  as  bishops,  we 
promised  God  and  the  Catholic  Church  never  to  be  deserters 
of  the  truth,  not  to  give  it  up  for  ambition  or  fear  when  there 
should  be  question  of  proidng  that  we  lo%'e  the  truth* 

Signed :  D*  J.  Cahdikal  Meircier,  A  rchhishop  of  Malines, 
Akthont,  Bisk&p  of  Ghent. 
Gu&TAVB  J*,  Bishop  of  Bruges. 
Thomas  Lours,  Bishop  of  Namur, 
Mabtin  Hubert,  Bishop  of  Liige. 
AldEo££  Ckoot,  appointed  Bishop  of  Toumai, 

Poor  little  Belgium  f  What  has  she  done  to  the  rich  and 
pgwwful  Germany,  her  neighbor,  to  be  thus  trodden  down, 
tottered,  calumniated^  bled,  oppressed  by  her? 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  HAGUE  CONVENTIONS  OF  1907 

Babon  Betens,  in  his  book  Gennany  Before  the 
War/*  says:  — 

It  was  not  unknown  abroad*  however,  at  any  rate  among 
jurists  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  Hague  Conferences, 
that  there  existed  in  Grermany  a  **Code  for  war  on  land" 
(Kriegsgebratich  im  Landeskriege)^  published  in  Berlin  by  the 
General  Staff  in  1902.  The  handbook,  it  was  realized,  had 
been  written  in  quite  a  different  spirit  from  that  which  ani- 
mated the  labors  of  the  two  conferences.  This  special  war 
code  for  the  use  of  German  officers  openly  condemned  all 
humanitarian  ideas,  all  tender  regard  for  persons  or  property ^ 
as  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  object  of  war;  it  au- 
thorized every  means  of  attaining  that  object,  and  it  left  the 
choice  and  practice  of  those  means  to  the  entire  discretion  of 
the  corps  commanders.  Still,  however  uneasy  the  exponents 
of  international  law  may  have  felt  as  to  the  spread  of  sudi 
theories  in  Germany,  they  were  reassured  by  the  Imperial 
Government's  solemn  acceptance  of  the  1907  Hague  Con- 
ventions and  of  the  moral  principles  laid  down  therein  as 
follows:  — 

Article  2.  The  inhabitants  of  a  territory  which  has  not 
been  occupied,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  spon- 
taneously take  up  arms  to  resist  the  invading  troops  without 
having  had  time  to  organize  themselves  in  accordance  with 
Article  1,  shall  be  regarded  as  belligerents  if  they  carry  arms 
openly  and  if  they  respect  the  laws  and  customs  of  war. 

Article  3.  The  armed  forces  of  the  belligerent  parties  may 
consist  of  combatants  and  non-combatants.  In  the  case  <^ 
capture  by  the  enemy,  both  have  a  right  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Article  6.  The  State  may  utilize  the  labor  of  prisoners  of 
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war,  according  to  their  rank  and  aptitude,  officers  excepted* 
The  tasks  shall  not  be  excessive  and  shall  have  no  connectioa 
with  the  opemtions  of  the  war- 
Article  The  right  of  belligerents  to  adopt  means  of 
injuring  the  enemy  is  not  unlimited. 

Article  23,  In  addition  to  the  prohibitions  provided  by 
special  conventions,  it  is  specially  forbidden:  — 

(a)  To  employ  poison  or  poisonous  weapons; 

(6)  To  kill  or  wound  treacherously  indi\iduab  belonging 
t0  the  hostile  nation  or  army; 

(e)  To  kill  or  wouad  an  enemy  who^  having  laid  down 
his  arms,  or  having  no  longer  means  of  defense,  has  sur- 
raicfered  at  discretion; 

(d)  To  declare  that  no  quarter  will  be  given; 

(t)  To  employ  arms,  projectiles,  or  material  calculated 
t0  c&tise  unnecessary  suffering; 

(/)  To  make  improper  use  of  a  Sag  of  truce,  of  the  national 
flag  or  of  the  military  insignia  and  uniform  of  the  enemy,  m 
wdl  B&  the  distinctive  badges  of  the  Geneva  Convention; 

(^)  To  destroy  or  seize  the  enemy's  property,  unless  such 
deitruction  or  seizure  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the 
Moesaaty  of  war; 

(A)  To  declare  abolished^  suspended^  or  inadmissible  in  a 
court  of  law  the  rights  and  actions  of  the  nationals  of  the 
hostile  party. 

A  belligerent  is  likewise  f  orbidden  to  compel  the  nationals 
of  Uie  hostile  party  to  take  part  in  the  operations  of  war 
directed  against  their  own  country,  even  if  they  were  in 
the  belUgmnl's  service  before  the  commencement  of  the 
war. 

.\rticle  £7,  In  sieges  and  bombardments  all  necessary 
Bti'ps  must  be  taken  to  spare,  as  far  as  possible,  buildings 
dedicated  to  religion,  art>  science  or  charitable  purposes, 
historic  monuments,  hospitals,  and  places  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  are  eolJectcd,  provided  they  are  not  being  used  at 
the  time  for  military  purposes* 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  besiepted  to  indicate  the  presence  of 
such  buildings  or  places  by  distinctive  signs,  which  shall  be 
notified  to  the  enemy  beforehand. 
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Article  28.  The  pillage  of  a  town  or  p]aoe»  even  when 
taken  hj  assault,  is  prohibited. 

Article  45.  It  is  forbidden  to  compel  the  inhabitants  of 
occupied  territory  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  hostile  Power. 

Article  46.  Family  honor  and  rights,  the  Uves  of  persons, 
and  private  property,  as  well  as  religious  convicticms  and 
practice,  must  be  respected. 

Private  property  cannot  be  confiscated. 

Article  47.  Pillage  is  formally  prohibited. 

Article  49.  If,  in  addition  to  the  taxes  mentioned  in  the 
above  article,  the  occupant  levies  other  money  contributions 
in  the  occupied  territory,  this  shall  only  be  for  the  needs  of 
the  army  or  of  the  administration  of  the  territory  in  ques- 
tion. 

Article  50.  No  general  penalty,  pecuniary  or  otherwise, 
shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  population  on  account  of  the  acts 
of  individuals  for  which  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  jointly 
and  severally  responsible. 

Article  52.  Requisitions  in  kind  and  services  shall  not  be 
demanded  from  municipalities  or  inhabitants  except  for  the 
needs  of  the  army  of  occupation.  They  shall  be  in  proportion 
to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  involve  the  inhabitants  in  tiie  obligation  of  taking  part  in 
military  operations  against  their  country. 

Such  requisitions  and  services  shall  only  be  demanded  on 
the  authority  of  the  commander  in  the  locality  occupied. 

Contributions  in  kind  shall  as  far  as  possible  be  paid  for 
in  cash;  if  not,  a  receipt  shall  be  given  and  the  payment  of 
the  amoimt  due  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

Article  53.  An  army  of  occupation  can  only  take  posses- 
sion of  cash,  funds,  and  realizable  securities  which  are 
strictly  the  property  of  the  State,  d6p6ts  of  arms,  means  of 
transport,  stores  and  supplies,  and,  generally,  all  movable 
property  belonging  to  the  State  which  may  be  used  for 
military  operations. 

All  appliances,  whether  on  land,  at  sea,  or  in  the  air, 
adapted  for  the  transmission  of  news,  or  for  the  transport  of 
persons  or  things,  exclusive  of  cases  governed  by  naval  law, 
d6p)6ts  of  arms  and,  generally,  all  kinds  of  ammunition  of 
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ar,  may  be  seized^  even  if  they  belong  to  private  icdivid- 
Itals,  but  mu3t  be  restored  and  compensation  fixed  when 
peace  is  made. 

Article  55.  The  occopying  State  shall  be  regarded  only 
aa  administrator  and  usufructuary  of  public  buildings,  real 
estate,  forests,  and  agricultural  estates  belonging  to  the 
hostile  State,  and  situated  in  the  occupied  country.  It  must 
safeguard  the  capital  of  these  properties*  and  administer 
them  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  usufruct. 

Article  56,  The  property  of  municipahties*  that  of  institu- 
tioiis  dedicated  to  rehgion,  charity  and  education »  the  arts 
And  sciences,  even  when  State  property,  shall  be  treated  as 
private  property. 

All  seizure  of,  destruction,  or  willful  damage  done  to  insti* 
tutions  of  this  character,  historic  monuments,  works  of  art 
science,  is  forbidden,  and  should  be  made  the  subject  of 
proceedings. 

The  1907  Convention  was  ratified  by  the  following 
signatory  powers  on  the  dates  indicated:  — 

Awtria^Huiigary,    November  S7»  19(39 

Bdgium  ....    August       8,  1910 

Bolivia. . .  ♦   November 

Bmil* . ,  . . .  r   January      B,  1914 

Cuba  -  .  .  .   February  ft,  1912 

Detiomrk   November  27,  1909 

France,    October      7,  1910 

Germany. .......  ............  November  €7,  1909 

Great  Bntmn.   , , . . .  November  27,  1909 

Goatemak    March      15,  1911 

Baiti   February    2,  1910 

Japan.   December  13,1911 

Luxembuzf.  .    September  5, 1912 

Meiioo  ...    November  27,  1909 

Netherlands   November  27,  1909 

Norw^.   ,   September  19,  1910 

Faimma.   September  1 1.  1911 

Portugal   April         13,  1911 

Rumania  *  •  *   March        1,  1912 

Ruttia.   November  S7»  1909 
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Salvador   November  27, 1900 

Siam   March      1«,  1010 

Sweden   November  27, 1000 

Switzerland   May        12, 1010 

United  States   November  27,  1000 

Adhesions:  — 

Liberia   February    4,  1014 

Nicaragua   December  16, 1000 

The  following  powers  signed  the  Convention,  but 
have  not  yet  ratified:  — 

Argentine  Republic  Montenegro 

Bulgaria  Paraguay 

Chile  Persia 

Columbia  Peru 

Dominican  Republic  Smda 

Ecuador  Turkey 

Greece  Uruguay 

Italy  Venezuela 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  NEUTHAUTY  OF  BELGIUM 

I*  Early  History 

Trt^be  are  three  nations  id  Europe  whose  neutrality 
is  guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  Switzerland  (1815), 
Bdgium  (1839),  and  Luxemburg  (1867). 

The  effect  of  the  treaty  between  England,  France, 
Genuanyt  Austria,  and  Rusaia  guaranteeing  the  neu* 
trality  of  Belgium  was  to  constitute  Belgium  a  barrier 
or  a  buffer  state.  The  treaty  was  of  advantage  to 
Prussia  as  affording  a  barrier  state  against  France. 
It  was  agreed  to  by  France  because  she  saw  no  hope 
of  being  allowed  to  annex  Belgium* 

Von  Moltke  —  the  elder  —  dealing  with  the  basic 
mflitaiy  poliqy  of  Prussia  in  185S,  said:  — 

Belgium  sees  in  France  the  only  actual  enemy  to  her  inde- 
limdeDce;  she  considers  England,  Prussia,  and  even  Holland, 
IB  Iier  best  allies.  «  ,  ^  If  w^  respect  Belgium^s  neutnility  we 
will  piotect  thereby  the  largest  part  of  our  western  frontier. 

For  many  years  the  guaranteed  neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium helped  to  protect  Prussia  from  France, 

Much  later,  since  the  formation  of  the  German 
Empire,  Karl  Hildebrand  writes:  — 

But  far  more  prominent  and  more  considerable  [than  the 
^ioterest  of  France)  is  the  interest  of  Germany  in  the  mainte- 
r  of  the  Belgian  state  and  its  neutrality,.  Belgium  takes 
place  to  Germany  nf  a  whole  army  and  n  chain  of  ttyt* 
,  .  It  is  thanks  to  this  neutraHty  that  the  war  of 
1870  did  not  degenerate  into  a  world-wide  war,  and  if  — 
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which  God  forbid  —  such  an  impious  war  were  to  arise 
again,  doubtless  the  same  phenomena  would  be  repro- 
duced. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  Bis- 
marck wrote  to  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin  on  July 
22,  1870:  — 

In  confirmation  of  my  verbal  assurance,  I  have  the  honor 
to  give  in  writing  a  declaration,  which,  in  view  of  the 
treaties  in  force,  is  quite  superfluous,  that  the  Confederation 
of  the  North  and  its  allies  [Germany]  will  respect  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  on  the  understanding  of  course  that  it  is 
respected  by  the  other  belligerent. 

Belgium  was  a  barrier  state  for  England,  because 
the  guaranteed  neutralization  of  Belgium  prevented  a 
strong  power  from  getting  control  of  the  coast  and 
threatening  England.  Early  in  1852  Queen  Victoria 
wrote  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  assuring  him  against 
the  alleged  designs  of  Napoleon  IH,  and  stating,  Any 
attempt  on  Belgium  would  be  casns  beUi  for  us.'' 

Mr.  David  Jayne  Hill,  an  eminent  authority  on 
international  law,  says:  — 

While  this  arrangement  prevents  making  their  territories 
the  scene  of  hostilities,  it  does  not  deprive  these  States  of  the 
right  of  self-defense.  On  the  contrary,  it  imposes  upon  them 
the  duty  of  defending  their  neutrality  to  the  best  of  their  abil- 
ity;  but,  as  they  enjoy  the  guaranty  of  the  powers  that  they 
will  aid  them  in  this  respect,  it  is  improbable  that  their  neu- 
trality will  ever  be  violated. 

The  neutralization  of  Belgium  has  a  counterpart  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  United  States.  This  doc- 
trine originated  in  conversations  between  Ministers 
of  the  United  States  at  London  and  members  of  the 
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British  Government,  Its  enforcement  has  not  depended 
on  a  treaty  because  its  principles  accord  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  and  England. 

The  German  Case  against  Belgium 

When  Von  Bethmano-Hollweg  annouoced  the  open- 
ing of  the  war  in  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  August 
4,  1914,  he  said  in  part;  — 

Gentlemen,  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  necessity,  and  neces- 
mty  knows  no  law.  Our  troops  have  occupied  Luxemburg^ 
and  perhaps  have  already  entered  Belgian  territory. 

Gentlemen,  that  is  a  breach  of  international  law.  . .  .  The 
wrong  —  I  speak  openly  —  the  wrong  we  thereby  commit 
we  will  try  to  make  good  as  soon  as  our  miUtary  aims  have 
been  attained. 

Bat  the  violation  of  Belgium,  and  the  subsequent 
tcfTOiiMtion  as  set  forth  by  Cardinal  Mercier  and 
by  the  proclamation  of  German  generals,  as  well  as 
by  other  testimony,  caused  a  tremendous  hostility 
to  Germany.  Dr,  Berahard  Deniburg  came  to  the 
United  States  to  get  a  hearing  for  Germany's  side, 
Dr,  Dernburg  knew  America  well.  He  had  spent  many 
ymi%  in  financial  circles  in  New  York  City.  In  the 
widdy  circulated  weekly,  the  ''Saturday  Evening 
Post'*  (Philadelphia) » he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns  in 
these  words:  — 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  was  no  eEforeeable  treaty 
in  existence  to  which  Germany  was  a  party*  Originally,  in 
16S9.  a  treaty  was  concluded,  providing  for  such  neutrality. 
In  ISM  France  demanded  of  Prussia  the  right  to  take  pos- 
■esAion  of  Belgium*  and  the  written  French  offer  was  made 
known  hy  Bismarck  in  July»  1870.  Then  England  demiinded 
mi  obtained  separate  treaties  with  Prance,  and  with  the 
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North  German  Federation,  to  the  effect  that  they  should 
respect  Belgium's  neutrality,  and  such  treaties  were  signed 
on  the  9th  and  26th  of  August,  1870,  respectively.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  both  countries  guaranteed  Belgium's  neutrality 
for  the  duration  of  the  war  and  for  one  year  thereafter.  The 
war  came  to  an  end  with  the  Frankfort  peace  in  1871,  and 
the  treaty  between  Belgium  and  the  Nortii  German  Federa- 
tion expired  in  May,  1872. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  if  Dr.  Demburg  is  ri^t,  the 
Ministers  of  the  German  Government  were  wrong. 

Baron  Beyens,  the  Belgian  Minister  to  Berlin,  in- 
formed his  Government  under  date  of  May  2, 191S,  as 
follows:  — 

I  have  the  honor  of  informing  you,  according  to  the  semi- 
official **Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung,"  of  the  declara- 
tions made  in  the  course  of  the  sitting  of  the  29th  of  April 
[1913]  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Reichstag  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Miiiister  of 
.War  with  reference  to  Belgian  neutrality. 

A  member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  said  **  In  Bel- 
gium the  approach  of  a  Franco-German  war  is  viewed  with 
apprehension,  because  it  is  feared  that  Germany  will  not  re- 
spect Belgian  neutrality." 

Herr  von  Jagow,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
replied:  "The  neutraUty  of  Belgium  is  determined  by  inter- 
national conventions,  and  Germany  is  resolved  to  respect 
these  conventions." 

This  declaration  did  not  satisfy  another  member  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  Herr  von  Jagow  observed  that  he 
had  nothing  to  add  to  the  clear  statement  which  he  had 
uttered  with  reference  to  the  relations  between  Germany 
and  Belgium. 

In  reply  to  further  interrogations  from  a  member  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party,  Herr  von  Heeringen,  Minister  <rf 
War,  stated,  "  Belgium  does  not  play  any  part  in  the  justi- 
fication of  the  German  scheme  of  military  reorganization; 
the  scheme  is  justified  by  the  position  of  matters  in  the  East. 
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Germaiiy  will  aot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  Belgian  neutral* 
ity  is  guaraoteed  by  iDtematianal  treaties/' 

A  member  of  the  Progressive  Party  haviDg  again  referred 
ta  Belgium^  Herr  von  Jagow  again  fjoiated  out  that  hli 
dedaratioa  regarding  Betgium  was  sufficiently  clear. 

To  my  mmd  the  Ministers  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment were  right  and  Dr,  Dernburg  was  wrong. 

In  the  Treaty  of  1870,  Ajticle  3,  occurs  this  pro- 
vision ai  quoted  by  Dr.  Demburg:  — 

Art.  3.  This  treaty  shall  he  binding  on  the  High  Contract* 
tog  FlBuiies  dunng  the  continuance  of  the  present  war  be- 
tween the  North  German  Confederation  and  France,  and 
for  IS  months  after  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  those  parlies; 

It  will  be  noticed  that  tJie  quotation  ends  Mrith  a 
semicolon.  Dr.  Demburg  does  not  complete  the  sen- 
tence. Here  is  the  complete  article:  — 

Art,  Tliis  treaty  shall  be  binding  on  the  High  Con- 
tiacUng  Parties  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  war 
between  the  North  Gernmu  Confederation  and  France,  and 
for  1*  months  after  the  ratification  of  any  treaty  of  peace 
condudetl  between  those  parties;  and  on  the  expiration  of 
that  time  the  independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium  will, 
m  far  as  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  respectively 
Goncemedt  continue  to  teat  as  heretofore  on  the  first  arti- 
cle of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839. 

Now  it  may  be  said,  without  reflecting  on  the  inteUi- 
genoe  of  the  readers  of  the  ''Saturday  Evening  Post," 
that  but  very  few  of  them  could  know  of  the  very  im- 
portant partial  suppression  of  a  very  important  treaty, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  part  of  the  treaty 
fuppr^3ed  by  Dr.  Demburg  was  knoHn  to  the  German 
Government. 

It  has  been  daimed  by  German  authorities  that  the 
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treaty  of  Belgian  neutrality  was  not  binding  on  the 
German  Empire,  because  it  was  made  by  Prussia. 
Every  American  will  remember,  however,  that  in  the 
Frye  case  the  German  Government  cited  a  provision 
in  a  treaty  made  between  Prussia  and  the  United 
States  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Further,  we  must 
accuse  the  Ministers  of  the  Grerman  Grovemment  of 
hypocrisy  if  their  promises  to  respect  Belgian  neu- 
trality were  made,  because  of  international  conven- 
tions," knowing  that  there  were  no  treaty  obligations. 

Further,  if  the  Treaty  of  1889  had  ceased  to  exist, 
Belgium  would  have  the  status  of  other  neutral  coun- 
tries like  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and 
the  violation  of  her  neutrality  would  be  equally  a 
crime  against  civilization. 

When  the  war  in  1870  between  France  and  Prussia 
broke  out,  there  was  acute  anxiety  as  to  Belgium  caused 
by  the  publication  of  a  memorandum  in  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Napoleon  Ill's  envoy  to  Prussia  expressing  the 
wish  of  the  French  Emperor  to  annex  Belgium.  At  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  the  English  Government  ques- 
tioned the  two  belligerents  as  to  their  intentions  toward 
Belgium.  Each  replied  that  he  would  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  Belgium  unless  the  other  first  violated  it. 
Then  Great  Britain  made  an  identical  treaty  with  the 
French  and  German  Governments.  This  is  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  between  England  and  Prussia:  — 

Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Prussia^  relative  to  the 
Independence  and  Neutrality  of  Belgium 

Signed  at  London,  9th  August,  1870 
Reference  to  Treaties  of  19ih  April,  18S9 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  Eang  of  Prussia, 
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being  dasiroiis  at  the  present  time  of  recording  m  a  soIemQ 
Ad  tbdr  fixed  determination  to  maintain  the  ludepeDdence 
lint  Neutrality  of  Belgium*  as  provided  in  Article  VII  of 
theTrriily  signed  at  London  on  the  19th  April,  1830,  be- 
Iwwu  IMgium  and  the  Netherlands^  which  Article  was  de- 
dared  by  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  1839  to  be  considered  as 
humg  the  same  foree  and  value  as  if  textually  inserted  in 
tfie  said  Quintuple  Treaty,  their  said  Majesties  have  deter- 
miased  to  conclude  between  themselves  a  separate  Treaty, 
chichi  mthout  impairing  or  invaUdating  the  conditions  of 
tbeaatd  Quintuple  Treaty,  shall  be  subsidiary  and  accessory 
to  it;  and  they  have  accordingly  named  as  their  Plenipoten- 
ttvias  for  that  purpose,  that  is  to  say;  — 


€f  Oreai  Britain  mth  Prugsia  in  erne  qf  mdatim  cf 
Nmiirtdiiy  of  Belgium  by  France 

Article  L  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  ha%ing  de- 
dared  that  notwith.^tanding  the  Hostilities  in  which  the 
Korth  German  Confederation  b  engaged  with  France,  it  is 
hii  fixed  determination  to  respect  the  Neutrality  of  Belgium, 
m  Img  as  the  same  shall  be  respected  by  France,  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Irelatid  on  her  part  declares  that,  if  during  the  said 
BdgtiUtiiea  the  Annies  of  France  should  violate  that  Neutral- 
ity* she  wiB  be  prepared  to  codperate  with  His  Prussian 
Majesty  for  the  defence  of  the  same  in  such  manner  as  may 
he  mutually  agreed  upon,  employing  for  that  purpose  her 
Kaval  and  Military  Forces  to  insure  its  observ^ance*  and  to 
maiiitaiji*  in  conjunction  with  His  Prussian  Majesty,  tlien 
and  tber^ter  the  Independence  and  Neutrality  of  Belgium. 


Omd  Bf&sii^  mi  mtgoffti  lo  take  part  in  war  hetirem  N<ifth  Gemm 
C09ii<fdm^iim  and  Franee^  except  as  regards  moUUion  qf  Beigian 

It  b  clearly  understood  that  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britwi  and  Ireland  does  not 
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engage  herself  by  this  Treaty  to  take  part  in  any  of  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  the  War  now  carried  on  between  the  North 
German  Confederation  and  France,  beyond  the  Limits  of 
Belgium,  as  defined  in  the  Treaty  between  Belgium  and  the 
Netherlands  of  19th  April,  1839. 

Cooperation  qf  Prussia  with  Oreat  Britain  in  ease  Violation 
Neutrality  qf  Belgium  by  France 

Article  11.  Bis  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  agrees  on  his 
part,  in  the  event  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  Article,  to 
cooperate  with  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  employing  his  Naval  and 
Military  Forces  for  the  purpose  aforesaid;  and,  the  case 
arising,  to  concert  with  Her  Majesty  the  measures  which 
shall  be  taken,  separately  or  in  common,  to  secure  the 
Neutrality  and  Independence  of  Belgium. 

Treaty  to  be  binding  until  condusion  qf  a  Treaty     Peace  between 
France  and  Prussia 

Article  m.  This  Treaty  shall  be  binding  on  the  Hig}i 
Contracting  Parties  during  the  continuance  of  the  present 
War  between  the  North  German  Confederation  and  France, 
and  for  12  months  after  the  Ratification  of  any  Treaty  of 
Peace  concluded  between  those  Parties;  and  on  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  the  Independence  and  Neutrality  of  Bel- 
gium will,  so  far  as  the  High  Contracting  Parties  are  respec- 
tively concerned,  continue  to  rest  as  heretofore  on  Article  I 
of  the  Quintuple  Treaty  of  the  19th  April,  1839. 

At  the  same  time  England  made  a  similar  treaty 
with  France.  In  connection  with  the  discussion  in 
Parliament  as  to  this  treaty,  Mr.  Gladstone  made  this 
speech,  which  is  so  often  quoted:  — 

There  is,  I  admit,  the  obligation  of  the  Treaty  [of  1839]. 
It  is  not  necessary,  nor  would  time  permit  me,  to  enter  into 
the  complicated  question  of  the  nature  of  the  obligations  of 
that  Treaty ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
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tIfeOie  who  have  held  in  this  House  what  plainly  aniounts  to 
an  ftmrilon  thai  the  simple  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  guar- 
antee is  bindiDg  on  every  party  to  it  irrespectively  altogether 
cf  the  particular  positiou  in  which  it  may  find  itself  at  the 
tune  when  the  occasion  for  acting  oo  the  guarantee  arises. 
Tbe  g|«at  authorities  upon  foreign  pohcy  to  whom  I  have 
been  accustomed  to  listen — such  as  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Palmei^ton  —  never,  to  my  knowledge,  took  that  rigid,  and 
if  I  may  \'enture  to  say  so,  that  impracticable  view  of  a 
goaWDtee.  Tbe  circumstance  that  there  is  already  an  exist- 
ing guatantee  in  force  is  of  necessity  an  important  fact,  and 
a  wei^ty  dement  in  the  case,  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
full  and  ample  consideration.  There  is  also  this  further  con« 
acfefation,  the  force  of  which  we  must  all  feel  most  deeply* 
and  that  is  the  common  interest  against  the  unmeasured 
aggrandijsement  of  any  power  whatever. 

But  there  is  one  other  motive,  which  I  shall  place  at  the 
bead  of  all,  that  attaches  peculiarly  to  the  preservation  of 
the  independence  of  Belgium.  What  is  that  country?  It  is 
a  countiy  containing  4,000,000  or  5,000,000  of  people,  with 
much  of  an  historic  past,  and  imbued  with  a  sentiment  of 
nationality  and  a  spirit  of  mdependenee  as  warm  and  as 
genniBe  as  that  which  beats  in  the  hearts  of  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  nations.  By  the  regulation  of  its  internal 
concerns,  amid  the  shocks  of  revolution,  Belgium,  through 
all  the  crises  of  the  age,  has  set  to  Europe  an  example  of  a 
gtyod  and  stable  government  gracefully  associated  with  the 
widest  passible  extension  of  the  liberty  of  the  people.  Look- 
ing at  a  country  such  as  this,  is  there  any  man  who  hears 
me  who  does  not  feel  that  if,  in  order  to  satisfy  a  greedy 
appetite  for  aggrandize  menU  coming  whence  it  may,  Bel- 
gium were  absorbed,  the  day  that  witnessed  that  absorption 
would  hear  the  knell  of  public  right  and  public  law  in  Europe? 

Btit  we  have  an  interest  in  the  independence  of  Belgium 
which  is  wider  than  that  —  w*hich  is  wider  than  that  which 
we  may  have  in  the  literal  operation  of  the  guarantee.  It  ia 
found  in  the  answer  to  the  question  whether,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  this  country,  endowed  as  it  is  with 
influence  and  power,  would  quietly  stand  by  and  witness  the 
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perpetration  of  the  direst  crime  that  ever  stained  the  pages 
of  history,  and  thus  become  participators  in  the  sin?  .  .  . 

But  in  what,  then,  lies  the  difference  between  the  two 
Treaties?  It  is  in  this — that,  in  accordance  with  our  obliga- 
tions, we  should  have  had  to  act  under  the  Treaty  of  18S9 
without  stipulated  assurance  of  being  supported  from  any 
quarter  whatever  against  any  combination,  however  formid- 
able ;  whereas  by  the  Treaty  now  formally  before  Parliament, 
under  the  conditions  laid  down  in  it,  we  secure  powerful 
support  in  the  event  of  our  having  to  act.  •  • . 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  is  a  cumulative  Treaty,  added 
to  the  Treaty  of  1839,  as  the  right  honorable  gentleman  op- 
posite [Mr.  Disraeli],  with  perfect  precision,  described  it. . . . 

The  Treaty  of  1839  loses  nothing  of  its  force  even  during 
the  existence  of  this  present  Treaty.  There  is  no  derogation 
from  it  whatever.  The  Treaty  of  1839  includes  terms  which 
are  expressly  included  in  the  present  instrument,  lest  by  any 
chance  it  should  be  said  that  in  consequence  of  the  existence 
of  this  instrument,  the  Treaty  of  1839  had  been  injured  or 
impaired. 

The  first  part  of  Gladstone's  speech  has  been  used  to 
support  the  contention  that  a  nation  may  under  cer- 
tain conditions  fail  to  fulfill  its  treaty  obligations.  On 
this  point  I  quote  Professor  E.  C.  Stowell,  of  Colum- 
bia University:  — 

What  Gladstone  undoubtedly  meant  by  this  was  that  the 
English  statesmen  perceived  that  the  whole  brunt  of  main- 
taining the  Belgian  neutrality  rested  upon  their  shoulders, 
and  that  though  they  intended  to  take  every  means  to  make 
good  the  engagement  into  which  they  had  entered,  they  did 
not  feel  that  England  was  in  honor  bound,  where  the  odds 
were  too  great  against  her,  to  stake  her  national  existence  in 
the  defense  of  Bel^an  neutrality. 

Gladstone  has  been  criticized  for  this  frank  expression, 
and  in  truth  his  speech  seems  to  present  a  confusion  of  ideas 
which  lays  him  open  to  criticism.  In  reality,  however,  his 
stand  was  perfectly  justified,  for  otherwise,  in  agreeing  to 
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ibe  neutrality  of  Belgium,  England  would  have  been  digging 
A  pit  into  which  she  herself  might  later  have  fallen,  Glad^ 
fftone  could  not  have  meant  that  England  would  ever  shirk 
lier  obligation  to  participate  in  any  reasonable  measures  to 
mmke  good  the  guaranty.  England's  vital  interests  would 
nxrely  recommend  such  a  course;  but  it  would  have  been  an 
impracticable  view  of  the  obligation  which  would  have  sent 
Englmnd  to  ber  doom  in  the  face  of  a  great  Continental  com- 
btnmtioii  intent  upon  violating  the  obligation  imposed  by 
tht  Ttmty  of  im9. 

If,  for  example,  Russia,  Germany,  France  and 
Austria  had  combined  to  destroy  tbe  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  English  intervention  would  have  been  use- 
less*  To  violate  the  tareaty,  however,  is  different  from 
fighting  to  maintain  it  under  any  circumstances. 

The  other  portions  of  Mr.  GIad3tone*s  speech  pre- 
sent the  British  Monroe  Doctrine  as  to  Belgium* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Queen  Victoria's  words  in 
her  letter  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians  in  1852  were  true 
for  England  for  all  time* 

The  universal  conviction  in  Germany  is  that  Bel- 
giiim  v&s  one  of  the  enemy  nations  that  had  conspired 
to  attack  Germany.  I  will  now  consider  the  principal 
bads  of  this  belief  ^ — the  documents  found  by  the 
German  miUtaty  forces  in  the  archives  of  the  Belgian 
Government  in  Brussels. 

The  first  document  is  a  letter  by  General  Ducarne, 
Chief  of  the  Belgian  General  Staff*  to  the  Belgian 
Minister  of  War,  dated  Brussels,  April  10,  1906-  It 
details  the  second  conversation  with  Lieutenant* 
Colonel  Bamardistont  the  British  Militarj'  Attache* 
These  conver^tions  dealt  with  the  technical  questions 
involved  in  the  cooperation  of  British  troops  with  the 
Belgiaii  forces. 
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The  conditions  under  which  those  military  operar 
tions  would  take  place  are  set  forth  in  the  f oUowing 
paragraph  of  the  document:  — 

He  [Colonel  Bamardiston]  proceeded  in  the  following 
sense :  The  landing  of  the  English  troops  would  take  place  at 
the  French  coast  in  the  vicinity  of  Dunkirk  and  Calais,  so 
as  to  hasten  their  movements  as  much  as  possible.  The  entry 
of  the  English  into  Belgium  would  take  place  only  after  the 
violation  of  our  neutrality  by  Germany.  A  landing  in  Ant- 
werp would  take  much  more  time,  because  larger  transpwts 
woidd  be  needed,  and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  the  safety 
would  be  less  complete. 

Farther  on  in  the  margin  is  a  note  by  the  Belgian 
general  as  follows:  — 

The  entry  of  the  English  into  Belgium  would  only  take 
place  after  the  violation  of  our  neutrality  hy  Germany. 

The  question  arises,  Did  these  n^tiations  Imid 
the  respective  Grovemments?  The  document  contains 
the  following  paragraph :  — 

After  having  expressed  his  full  satisfaction  with  my  expla- 
nations, my  visitor  laid  emphasis  on  the  following  facts: 
(1)  that  our  conversation  was  entirely  confidential;  (2)  that 
it  was  not  binding  on  his  Government;  (3)  that  his  Minister, 
the  English  General  Staff,  he  and  I  were,  up  to  the  present, 
the  only  ones  informed  about  the  matter;  (4)  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  the  opinion  of  his  Sovereign  had  been  com- 
suited. 

The  second  document  bears  the  date  of  April  28, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  year  was  1912.  I  print  the 
document  in  full: — 

The  British  Military  Attach^  asked  to  see  General  Jung- 
bluth.  The  two  gentlemen  met  on  April  23. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Bridges  told  the  General  that  En^and 
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lud  at  her  disposal  an  army  which  could  be  mnt  to  the 
ContiJiecit  composed  of  six  divisions  of  infantry  and  eight 
brigades  of  cavalry — together  ItiO, 000  troops.  She  has  also 
cver^-thing  which  is  necessary  for  her  to  defend  her  insular 
territory.  Everything  is  ready. 

At  the  time  of  the  recent  events*  the  British  Government 
would  have  immediately  effected  a  disembarkment  in  Bel- 
gitim«  even  if  we  had  not  asked  for  assistance. 

The  General  objected  that  for  that  our  consent  was  neces* 
aaiy. 

The  Bliljtaiy  Attache  answered  that  he  knew  this,  but 
that  —  since  we  were  not  able  to  prevent  the  Germans  from 
passing  through  our  country  —  England  would  have  landed 
ber  troops  in  Belgium  under  all  circumstances. 

Am  for  the  place  of  landing,  the  Military  Attache  did  not 
make  a  precise  statement;  he  said  that  the  coast  was  rather 
Icmg,  but  the  General  knows  that  Mr.  Bridges,  during  Easter 
has  paid  daily  visits  to  Zeebrugge  from  Ostende* 

The  General  added  that  we  were,  besides*  perfectly  able  to 
ptCTCPt  the  Germans  from  passing  through* 

It  is  believed  in  Germany  that  this  document  proves 
that  England  proposed  to  invade  Belgium  as  soon  as 
a  Franco-German  war  broke  out.  And  this  document 
eonstitutea  to  the  German  people  the  absolute  justi- 
ficatioD  of  the  German  invasion  of  Belgium, 

If  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  England  had 
agreed  to  invade  Germany  with  their  combined  forc^ 
iti  case  of  a  Franco-German  war,  irrespective  of  a  prior 
entry  by  Germany,  Belgium  would  have  forfeited  any 
protection  she  might  claim  from  the  Treaty  of  18S9. 
But  even  so,  until  Belgium  had  declared  war^  or  en- 
gaged in  hostilities,  she  was  not,  according  to  the  law 
of  natioTW,  snbject  to  attack.  France  was  closely  allied 
with  Russia,  but  if  France  had  decided  to  remain  out  of 
the  waTp  Germany  could  not  rightfully  have  attacked 
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her.  Italy  was  allied  to  Germany  and  Austria,  but  she 
was  not  subject  to  attack  by  the  forces  of  England  and 
France. 

Let  us  place  the  most  extreme  construction  on  the 
words  of  the  Military  Attach^  of  Great  Britain,  and 
let  us  assume  that  he  spoke  with  the  full  authority 
of  his  Government,  and  let  us  further  assume  that 
Great  Britain  meant  to  invade  Germany  through 
Belgium,  not  waiting  until  Belgium's  neutrality  was 
violated.  Even  so  Belgium's  record  is  clear.  The 
Belgian  General  objected  that  for  that  our  consent 
was  necessary.''  The  Belgian  Greneral  further  said 
**we  were,  besides,  perfectly  able  to  prevent  the  Ger- 
mans from  passing  through." 

From  these  statements  it  would  seem  that  the  Bel- 
gian Government  contemplated  a  situation  in  which 
military  action  on  the  part  of  England  and  Belgiimi 
would  only  follow  the  invasion  of  Belgium  by  Ger- 
many. 

There  was  imdoubtedly  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  in 
Belgium  as  to  her  fate  if  a  war  broke  out  between  Ger- 
many and  France.  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  Von 
Jagow,  the  German  Secretary  of  State,  and  Von  Heer- 
ingen,  the  German  Minister  of  War,  made  their  state- 
ments in  the  Reichstag,  as  to  the  German  attitude 
toward  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister at  Berlin  at  once  communicated  the  reassuring 
statements  to  his  Government. 

Also  the  Belgian  Government  must  have  asked  the 
intentions  of  the  English  Government,  for  we  have 
this  letter  from  the  British  Foreign  Office:  — 
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Fimi^  Office,  AprU  7.  mS. 

In  speaking  to  the  Belgian  ilinister  to-day  I  said,  speak- 
ing tinoffidally,  that  it  had  been  brought  to  my  knowledge 
that  there  was  apprehension  in  Belgium  lest  we  should 
t>e  the  first  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality.  I  did  not  think 
itiat  this  apprehension  could  have  come  from  a  British 
source. 

The  Belgian  Minister  informed  me  that  there  bad  been 
talk,  in  a  British  source  which  he  could  not  name,  of  the 
laiidiug  of  troops  in  Belgium  by  Great  Britain,  in  order  to 
anticipate  a  possible  dispatch  of  German  troops  through 
Bel^um  to  France. 

I  said  I  was  sure  that  this  Government  would  not  be  the 
first  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  and  I  did  not 
btf^lteve  that  any  British  Government  would  be  the  first  to 
do  so,  nor  would  public  opinion  here  ever  approve  of  it« 
What  we  had  to  consider,  and  it  was  a  somewhat  embar- 
iftiiing  question,  was  what  it  would  be  desirable  and  neces- 
WUf  for  us,  as  one  of  the  guarantors  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
li&  do  if  Belgian  neutraUty  was  %"iolated  by  any  power.  For 
iti  to  be  the  first  to  violate  it  and  to  send  troops  into  Belgium 
would  be  to  give  Germany,  for  instance,  justification  for 
iending  troops  into  Belgium  also.  Wliat  we  desired  in  the 
tMm  of  Belgium,  as  in  that  of  other  neutral  countries*  wa^ 
tbttt  their  neutrality  should  be  respected,  and  bs  long  as  it 
WSi  not  \^olated  by  any  other  power  we  should  certainly  not 
imd  troops  ourselves  into  their  territory, 

I  am,  etc., 

GaET, 

We  have  conclusive  proof  of  the  correct  action  of  the 
Belgian  Government  in  the  statement  King  Albert 
made  in  the  '*New  York  World,"  March  2£,  1915;  — 

No  honest  man  could  have  acted  otherwise  than  I  did. 
Belgium  ne^'er  departed  for  an  instant  nor  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  strictest  neutrahty,  and  Belgium  was  always 
the  loyal  friend  of  each  and  every  one  of  the  powera  that 
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guaranteed  her  neutrality.  At  first,  Germany  openly  ad- 
mitted that  in  violating  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  she  was 
doing  a  wrong,  but  now,  for  the  purposes  of  a  campaign  of 
propaganda  in  neutral  countries,  an  attempt  is  being  made 
to  cast  a  slur  upon  Belgium  and  hold  her  up  to  scorn  as 
having  perfidiously  departed  from  her  neutrality  in  connec- 
tion with  the  so-called  ''Anglo-Belgian  Convention**  of 
which  so  much  is  being  made. 

I  can  say  this:  No  one  in  Belgium  ever  gave  the  name  of 
''Anglo-Belgian  Conventions"  to  the  letter  of  General 
Ducame  to  the  Minister  of  War,  detailing  the  entirely  in- 
formal conversations  with  the  British  Military  Attache,  but 
I  was  so  desirous  of  avoiding  even  the  semblance  of  any- 
thing that  might  be  construed  as  nn-neutral  that  I  had  the 
matters,  of  which  it  is  now  sought  to  make  so  much,  com- 
municated to  the  German  Military  Attache  in  Bnissds. 
When  the  Germans  went  through  our  archives,  they  knew 
exactly  what  they  would  find,  and  all  their  present  surprise 
and  indignation  is  assumed. 

It  is  difiSicult  to  see  how  any  one  can  find  from  these 
documents  any  guilt  attaching  to  Belgium.  As  to  Eng- 
land, we  not  only  have  the  letter  of  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
but  the  fact  that  for  England  to  destroy  the  guaran- 
teed neutrality  of  Belgium  would  be  very  seriously  to 
injure  her  own  interests. 

m.  SiDE-LlGHTS  ON  BELGIAN  DiFLOBCACT,  1905  TO  1914 

At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  United  States  has 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  been  more  important  to  her  in- 
terests than  were  the  neutrality  and  independence  of 
Belgium  to  the  interests  of  England  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war. 

In  a  semi-official  dispatch  from  Berlin,  January  16, 
1917,  Germany  answers  England  by  a  series  of  ques- 
tions. The  last  question  is  as  follows:  — 
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Why  did  the  British  Government  proliibit  the  publication 
of  re]K>rts  of  Belgian  Ministers  about  the  encircling  policy 
of  England?  Is  it  ashamed  of  its  own  actions? 


L^Gov 


Thb  qu^tion  relera  to  a  publication  by  the  German 
po^rarament  of  the  diplomatic  dispatches  from  the 
!giaD  Ministers  at  London^  Paris,  and  Berlin  for  the 
ten  years  1905  to  1914.   I  examined  this  book  in 
Germany*  and  I  have  a  copy  of  it  from  which  I  make 
^wme  extracts  from  the  introduction*  I  also  quote 
^MeireTal  of  these  dispatches* 

B  An 


Siatemmt  by  the  German  Foreign  Q^ce 
Among  the  sources  to  which  the  historian  will  resort,  the 


'docooienU  which  are  herewith  presented  to  the  world  will 
rank  high.  They  consist  of  reports  made  to  the  Belgian 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Baron  de  Favereau  and 
Davignont  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  at  the  chief  European 
capitals  —  Count  de  Lalaing  at  London;  M*  A*  Leghait  and 
later  Baron  GuiUaumc  at  Paris;  Baron  Greindl  and  then 
Baron  Beyens  at  Berlin  —  from  the  year  1905  to  1914. 

The  correspondence  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the 
fielgiaii  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  occupation  of 
Brussels  by  German  forces. 

The  picture  which  these  Ministers  unite  in  drawing  is 
thai  of  the  sinister  figure  of  England  moving  with  ever 
malevolent  purpose  among  the  courts  and  chancelleries  of 
Eitrope,  everyw^here  fomenting  suspicions  and  inspiring 
hatml  of  the  Power  which  it  has  set  its  mind  to  destroy*  In 
the  pursuit  of  this  purpose  we  see  King  Edward  in  tlie  clos* 
big  days  of  his  reign  devoting  himself  to  the  dissipation  of 
the  lciii0itaiiding  Anglo-French  antipathy  and  the  creation 
of  i}mmpproekemmi  which  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Sir  Edward 
Grey  streogtheaed  into  an  alliance.  .  ,  .  The  calendar  of  the 
years  1M5-1914  is  unrolled  by  these  diplomatic  diarists,  and 
the  story  of  the  British  influence  oo  French  internal  affairs 
during  the  decade»of  British  influence  on  French  foreign 
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policy  at  the  Algeciras  Conf erenoe  and  in  Morocco,  and  in 
the  successive  Balkan  crises,  is  recounted. 

That  British  foreign  policy  during  the  last  ten  years  has 
had  as  its  central  motive  the  isolation  of  Germany  is  of 
course  no  secret  either  to  diplomatists  or  to  laymen;  but  the 
extreme  degree  to  which  this  motive  ruled,  the  never^eeping 
assiduity  with  which  it  was  pursued,  the  Machiavellian  in- 
genuity with  which  every  occasion  to  forward  it  was  taken 
advantage  of,  will  hardly  have  been  recognized  by  any  who 
have  not  perused  the  documents  in  which  these  detached 
and  disinterested  spectators  of  the  game  recorded  it  as  it 
went  forward. 

Every  report,  every  paragraph  of  every  report,  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  neub'al  diplomatists  recognize  that  it  was 
the  never-forgotten  aim  of  Great  Britain  to  raise  up  enemies 
to  Germany  on  every  hand,  to  frustrate  her  every  endeavor, 
no  matter  how  innocent  of  harm  to  others;  and  that  in  pur- 
suance of  this  aim  England  never  hesitated  to  jeopardize  the 
peace  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  story  which  these  pages  spread  before  us. 

It  is  away  back  in  1905  (September  23)  that  we  find  the 
Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin,  Baron  Greindl,  writing  in  this 
wise: — 

The  unheard-of  efforts  made  by  the  English  press  to 
prevent  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Moroccan  affair 
and  the  probably  insincere  credulity  with  which  it 
receives  all  calumnies  aimed  at  the  German  poHcy  show 
how  ready  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain  is  to  acclaim 
any  combination  hostile  to  Grermany. 

As  to  the  attitude  of  Germany,  writing  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year  1905,  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin  tells  his  home 
oflSce  that  it  has  been  "  the  highest  ambition  of  His  Majesty 
(the  German  Emperor)  to  preserve  peace  during  his  entire 
reign." 

The  peculiar  tactics  historically  characteristic  of  English 
foreign  policy  are  recognized  in  the  memorandum  of 
October  27, 1905,  by  the  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin  in  these 
words:  — 
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An  insurmountable  mistrust  of  England  b  prevalent 
here.  A  great  number  of  Germans  are  convinced  that 
ESngland  is  either  seeking  allies  for  an  attack  against 
Germany,  or»  which  would  be  more  in  conformity  with 
the  British  traditions,  is  endeavoring  to  stir  up  a  war 
on  the  Continent  in  which  she  would  not  take  part  and 
of  which  she  would  reap  the  benefit. 

In  the  same  memorandum  the  Minister  goes  on:  — 

While  England  is  safe  from  attacks,  Germany,  on  the 
contrary,  is  very  vulnerable.  In  attacking  Germany 
simply  to  annihilate  a  rival,  England  would  only  follow 
her  old  tracks.  She  destroyed  successfully  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  accord  with  Louis  XIV,  subsequently  the 
French  fleet,  and,  finally,  even  the  Danish  fleet,  in  the 
midst  of  peace  and  without  any  provocation,  simply 
because  it  represented  a  respectable  naval  force. 

The  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin,  expressing  his  skepticism 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  approaching  visit  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  to  Berlin,  writes  (June  8, 1907) :  — 

As  Count  de  Lalaing  rightly  says,  the  King  of  Eng- 
land is  personally  directing  a  policy  the  ultimate  aim  of 
which  is  the  isolation  of  Germany.  His  action  corre- 
sponds with  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  misled  by  an 
unscrupulous  press,  the  sole  interest  of  which  consists 
in  a  large  circulation,  and  which  is  therefore  only  anx- 
ious to  flatter  the  passions  of  the  populace. 

Baron  Greindl's  report  to  his  Government  repeatedly 
referred  to  the  Bamardiston-Ducame  episode;  for  instance, 
writing  April  18,  1907,  he  says:  — 

This  zeal  in  uniting  Powers  whom  no  one  is  menacing 
for  alleged  purposes  of  defense,  can  with  good  reason 
seem  suspicious.  The  offer  of  100,000  men  made  by  the 
IGng  of  England  to  M.  Delcass6  cannot  be  forgotten 
in  Berlin.  We  ourselves  have  to  record  the  singular 
overtures  made  by  Colonel  Bamardiston  to  General 
Ducame,  and  who  knows  if  there  have  not  been  other 
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similar  intrigues  which  have  not  oome  to  our  know- 
ledge? 

Reporting  to  his  Government  February  10,  1907»  M. 
Leghait,  Belgian  Minister  at  Paris,  writes:  — 

France,  who  sincerely  desires  to  maint^iin  peace  and 
to  improve  her  relations  with  Germany,  will  have  to 
make  great  efforts  of  diplomapy  if  she  wi^ies  to  demon- 
strate at  Berlin  that  the  Entente  Cordiale  need  not  be 
obnoxious  to  Germany  and  that  it  was  not  concluded 
to  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  her  eaq>ansLon. 

It  is  realized  here  so  well  that  France  is  in  a  delicate 
situation  and  has  been  dragged  into  a  dangeraue  game^ 
that  all  the  semi-official  organs  and  other  serious  papers 
are  keeping  silent  on  this  occasion  and  that  none  of 
them  dares  to  show  pleasure  in  this  new  demonstration 
of  English  friendship. 

In  view  of  the  unspeakable  calamities  which  have  falkn 
upon  the  French  Republic  and  the  Ejngdom  of  Belgium  in 
consequence  of  her  implication  in  the  British  plot  against 
Germany,  it  is  sadly  interesting  to  note  that  as  early  as 
June  17, 1907,  the  Elelgian  Minister  to  France,  M.  Leghait, 
was  writing  solemn  warnings  to  his  Grovemment  in  this 
fashion:  — 

England  is  preparing  her  ground  admirably,  but  has 
France,  who  is  joining  her  in  her  policy,  all  the  neces- 
sary guarantees  that  she  will  not  be  the  victim  of  this 
policy  one  day?  The  uncertainty  which  prevails  in 
regard  to  this  subject  justifies  the  supposition  that 
there  exists  between  her  and  the  British  Government  a  more 
complete  agreement  than  that  of  the  Entente  Cordiale^  but 
which  will  remain  latent  until  that  day  when  events  will 
demand  that  its  stipulations  be  made  public. 

In  order  to  arm  herself  for  the  moment  against  perils 
which  are  perhaps  illusory,  or  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  directors  of  her  internal  policy, 
France  is  contracting  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  will  seem 
heavy  to  her  on  the  day  when  England  will  reveal  the  jnir- 
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ptM  for  wkwh  she  wants  to  me  tks  injltmices  whkk  she 
had  grouped  around  herself. 

These  words  were  written  seven  years  before  the  day 
which  they  prophesied  broke  in  sorrow  over  Prance. 

Great  Britain's  rapprockemmi  mih  Russia  was  beeoming 
m  possibility  in  1905.  As  early  as  October  14  of  that  year 
Baron  Greindlf  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin^  writes  to  hia 
Minister  ol  Foreign  Affairs:  — 

England  st  the  present  time  shows  no  interest  what- 
soewr  in  the  fate  of  Turkey^  whose  preservation  has 
for  such  a  long  time  been  the  leading  principle  of  her 
poMcy.  She  may  leave  Ru&sia  a  free  band  in  Asia  Minor* 
Such  a  combination  would,  moreover,  have  the  admn* 
iageof  embroUiTig  Russut  wUh  Germxiny^  whose  isolation 
ii  of  preeeni  the  principal  aim  of  the  English  policy. 

On  January  £5,  IdOS,  we  see  Baron  Greindl  writing:  — 

The  policy  directed  by  IQng  Edward  Vn»  under  the 
pretext  of  guarding  Europe  from  the  imaginary  Gemian 
perilf  has  created  a  French  danger  which  is  only  too 
and  which  is  a  inenace  above  oU  to  tu  [to  Belgium]. 

Tlie  Belgian  Minister  in  Berlin,  reporting  home  (Decern- 
1^,  Idll),  sees  matters  precisely  as  does  his  colleague  in 
London:  — 

Brerybody  in  England  and  France  considers  the 
Cordiale  as  a  defensive  and  offensive  alliance 
Germany.  That  is  the  character  which  the  late 
Kin^  of  England  wanted  to  impart  to  it.  The  Entente 
Cordiale  was  founded  not  on  the  positive  basis  of  de* 
fam  of  common  in  teres  ts^  but  on  the  negative  basis 
€f  liatr«d  against  the  German  Empire.  ...  It  Is  the 
HP  ffilmlf  Cordiale  that  revived  in  France  the  idea  of  re* 
W  Wige,  which  had  already  abated  considerably.  It  13 
I  the  Entente  Cordiale  that  causes  the  state  of  unrest  and 
I  tuteaatncss  in  which  Europe  has  been  writhing  for  seven 
BjH  fern. 
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Baron  Greindl  takes  up  particularly  the  suspicion  that 
England  had  had  in  preparation  a  militaiy  expedition  on  the 
C<Mitinent.   He  refers  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Edward 
refrained  from  denying  the  truth  of  the  charges  to  this  effect, 
and  he  says:  — 

In  default  of  other  information  it  must  be  considered 
as  an  established  fact  that  the  plan  had  been  discussed 
in  London  of  aiding  France  in  a  war  with  Germany  by 
landing  an  English  corps  of  I5O9OOO  men.  There  is 
nothing  in  this  which  ought  to  surprise  us.  It  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  singular  proposals  which  were  made  a 
few  years  ago  to  General  Ducame  by  Colonel  Barnard- 
iston,  as  well  as  of  the  Flushing  intrigue. 

Baron  Greindl  comments  sarcastically  on  the  fact  that:  — 

A  hue  and  cry  was  raised  because  a  German  cruiser 
had  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Agadir,  ^mas 
England  had  not  moved  a  muscle  when  watching  the 
progressing  conquest  of  Moroccan  territory  by  France 
and  Spain  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Sultan's  independ- 
ence. 

England  could  not  do  otherwise.  She  was  bound  by 
her  secret  treaty  with  France. 

So  late  as  May  8,  1914,  Baron  Guillaume,  Belgian  Min- 
ister at  Paris,  reports  that  the  three  years'  military  service 
law,  imposed  upon  the  country  by  the  militaiy  party,  **  will 
have  to  be  given  up,  or  war  will  have  to  he  waged  hrfore  two 
years  from  to-day  have  elapsed.**  It  was  less  than  two  years, 
it  was  less  than  three  months,  before  Baron  Guillaume's 
apprehensions  were  realized. 

It  can  surely  not  be  necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  narrative  set  forth  in  these  luminous,  but  dishearten- 
ing, pages.  These  are  not  the  words  of  German  apologists. 
They  are  the  words  of  disinterested  expert  observers  —  the 
considered  words,  though  set  down  in  the  very  midst  of 
events  as  they  pass.  They  register  the  convictions  of  five 
professional  students  of  contemporary  international  history, 
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G^Hog  in  the  lliree  chief  enpitals  of  Europe,  and  pOFisessing 
UQ paralleled  access  to  the  facts,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
detached  and  unprejudiced  with  regard  to  them.  And  their 
Yiciioiis  are  identical.  A  more  complete  indictment  of 
'~h  stfttesmaiiBhip  as  the  enemy  of  the  peace  of  the 
irarM,  a  deliberate  and  persistent  conspirator  against  an 
ttnoffeoding  neighbor,  could  not  possibly  be  framed.  The 
indictment  stretches  throughout  the  nine  years*  There  are 
no  pftlliaUons,  no  extenuations.  It  is  a  record  of  a  monstrous 

These  quotations  are  made  from  the  article  written 
by  the  oflScials  of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  introdue- 
lory  to  the  dispatches  sent  by  the  Belgian  Ministers  to 
England,  France^  and  Germany^  the  only  three  coun- 
tries whose  relations  concerned  Belgium  deeply*  Na 
German  publicist  —  Rohrbach^  Schiemann,  Revent- 
low  —  could  have  written  anything  more  bitterly 
bostfle  ta  England  than  these  dispatchest  or  more 
friendly  to  Germany.  Is  it  not  a  fair  assumption  that 
if  the  Belgian  Ministers  from  1905  to  1914  possessed 
such  sentiments,  the  Belgian  Government  could  not 
have  I>een  hostile  to  these  sentiments  and  have  re- 
tained these  Ministers?  One  may  fairly  assume  that 
the  Belgian  Government  had  not  been  unfriendly  to 
Germany^  nor  unduly  friendly  to  England* 

It  is  also  interesting  in  this  connection  that  the  Bel-* 
gian  King  had  visited  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and  had  not 
yet  \Hsitcd  London,  Further,  it  was  noticed  at  the 
Ha^e  Conferences  that  Belgium  was  on  the  side  of 
Gennanyt  in  opposition  to  most  of  the  Powers,  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  treaties  of  arbitration. 

The  feeling  of  Belgium  in  regard  to  the  military  con- 
Tmattons  is  eicpressed  by  Baron  BeyenSt  Belgian 
BtCnister  at  Berlin,  on  April  24,  1914;  — 
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For  us,  the  most  interesting  point  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Great  Britain  is  to  know  whether 
the  British  Grovemment  would  be  as  inclined  to-day»  as  three 
years  ago,  to  range  itself  by  the  side  of  France  in  the  case  of  a 
conflict  of  the  latter  with  Germany;  we  have  had  the  proof 
that  a  cooperation  of  the  British  army  and  the  dispatching 
of  an  expeditionary  corps  to  the  Continent  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  miUtary  authorities  of  the  two  Grovemments 
[England  and  France]. 

Would  it  be  the  same  to-day»  and  should  we  still  have  to 
fear  the  entry  of  British  soldiers  into  Belgium  in  order  to 
help  us  defend  our  neutraUty  by  first  compromising  it? 

We  have,  however,  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  Belgium's  attitude  in  a  dispatch 
from  Baron  Greindl,  the  Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin 
(who  preceded  Baron  Beyens),  dated  Berlin,  Decem- 
ber 23,  1911:  — 

Evidently  the  project  of  an  outflanking  movement  from 
the  north  forms  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Entente  Cordials. 
If  that  were  not  the  case,  then  the  plan  of  fortifying  Flushing 
would  not  have  called  forth  such  an  outburst  in  Paris  and 
London.  The  reason  why  they  wished  that  the  Scheldt 
should  remain  unfortified  was  hardly  concealed  by  them. 
Their  aim  was  to  be  able  to  transport  an  English  garrison, 
unhindered,  to  Antwerp,  which  means  to  establish  in  our 
country  a  basis  of  operation  [sic]  for  an  offensive  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Westphalia,  and  then  to  make 
us  throw  our  lot  in  with  them,  which  would  not  be  difficult, 
for,  after  the  surrender  of  our  national  center  of  refuge,  we 
would,  through  our  own  fault,  have  renounced  every  possi- 
bility of  opposing  the  demands  of  our  doubtful  protectors, 
after  having  been  so  unwise  as  to  permit  their  entrance  into 
our  country.  Colonel  Bamardiston's  announcements  at  the 
time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Entente  Cordiale^  which  were 
just  as  perfidious  as  they  were  naive,  have  shown  us  plainly 
the  true  meaning  of  things.  When  it  became  evident  that 
we  would  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened  by  thepre- 
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.  entirely 


traded  danger  of  the  closing  of  the  Beheldt,  the  plan  was  not 
entirely  abandoned,  but  modi£ed  in  so  far  as  the  British 
was  not  to  land  on  the  Belgian  coast,  but  at  the  nearest 
harbors. 

The  revelations  of  Captain  Faber,  which  were  denied  as 
little  as  the  newspaper  reports  by  which  they  were  con- 
firmed or  completed  in  several  respects,  also  testify  to  this, 
British  army,  at  Calais  and  Dunkirk,  would  by  no 
3  march  along  our  frontier  to  Longwy  in  order  to  reach 
Gemiany.  It  would  directly  invade  Belgium  from  the  nortJi- 
west.  That  would  give  it  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
operations  immediately,  to  encounter  the  Belgian 
array  in  a  re^on  where  we  could  not  depend  on  any  fortress, 
in  case  we  wanted  to  risk  a  battle.  Moreover,  that  would 
make  it  possible  for  it  to  occupy  pro\inces  rich  in  all  kinds 
resources,  and,  at  any  rate,  to  prevent  our  mob  LI  i  nation  or 
to  permit  it  after  we  had  formally  pledged  ourselves  to 
on  our  mobilization  to  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
En^jind  and  her  allies. 

It  b  therefore  of  necessity  to  prepare  a  plan  of  battle  for 
the  Belgjan  army,  also,  for  that  possibility.  This  is  nece^ary 
the  interest  of  our  mihtary  defense,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy,  in  case  of  war  between 
Germany  and  France, 


^^iif  rea 


If  there  had  been  an  freemen t  between  Belgium 
mnd  the  Entente  Powers,  would  this  extremely  able 
minister  have  b^n  ignorant  of  it?  ^ 
While  these  dispatches^  covering  the  period  from  the 
Moroccan  crisis  of  1905  through  the  Bosnian  crisis  and 
the  other  international  troubles  of  Europe  up  to  1914, 
erince  a  great  friendline^  to  Germany  and  a  great 
tility  to  England  and  Prance,  there  is  nothing  to  in- 
te  that  Belgium  overstepped  the  strictest  bounds 
abmliite  neutrality  in  favor  of  Germany  as  against 
*Iand  and  France. 

Iq  f£ict.  Baron  Beyens,  referring  to  the  period  just 
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before  the  war  (in  "Germany  Before  The  Wap*0> 

writes:  — 

In  the  spring  of  1914,  Germany  and  AustriarHungaiy, 
who  both  had  old  scores  to  pay  off  in  connection  with 
Morocco  and  the  Balkans  respectively,  reached  the  zenith  of 
their  military  preparations.  The  German  army  was  ready  at 
all  points,  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  army  was  as  ready  as 
it  can  ever  be.  The  airships  and  aeroplanes  were  only  wait- 
ing for  the  signal  to  leave  their  sheds;  the  heavy  guns,  an 
array  of  monsters,  were  already  marshaled  in  the  artiDeiy 
parks.  All  that  was  wanted  was  a  pretext.  As  Dr.  Schiemann 
had  pointed  out  in  the  Kreuz  Zeitung,"  however,  Germany 
could  have  a  war  with  France  merely  by  letting  Austria 
at  Servians  throat.  Prophetic  words,  which  a  political  crime 
was  to  bear  out,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  to  give  Wil- 
liam II  the  pretext  he  required  for  appearing  before  Europe 
as  an  instrument  of  justice  and  vengeance! 

And  again,  Baron  Beyens  writes:  — 

At  a  meeting  held  in  Cardiff  on  the  2d  of  October,  1914, 
the  Prime  Minister  made  a  most  interesting  disclosure  re- 
garding the  1912  attempt  to  arrive  at  an  understanding. 
"  We  said,  and  we  communicated  this  to  the  Berlin  Govern- 
ment: 'Britain  declares  that  she  will  neither  make  nor  join 
in  any  unprovoked  attack  upon  (Jermany.  Aggression  upon 
Germany  is  not  the  subject  ajud  forms  no  part  of  any  treaty, 
understanding,  or  combination  to  which  Britain  is  now  a 
party,  nor  will  she  become  a  party  to  anything  that  has  such 
an  object."*  But  that,  Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to  say,  was 
not  enough  for  Grerman  statesmanship.  "  They  wanted  us  to 
go  further.  They  asked  us  to  pledge  ourselves  absolutely  to 
neutrality  in  the  event  of  Germany's  being  engaged  in  war, 
and  this,  mind  you,  at  a  time  when  Grermany  was  enor- 
mously increasing  both  her  aggressive  and  defensive  re- 
sources, and  especially  upon  the  sea.  They  asked  us,  to  put 
it  quite  plainly,  for  a  free  hand,  so  far  as  we  were  concerned, 
when  they  selected  the  opportunity  to  overbear  and  domi- 
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oate  the  Europe&ii  world.  To  such  a  demand  but  one  answer 
was  possible,  and  we  gave  that  answer/* 

Prom  May»  1907,  onward  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Beteium  was  and  b  to-day  M-  Davignon.  He  was  the 
Betgian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  during  the  seven 
years  to  1914,  when  the  Bel^an  Ministers  at 
Fmrid»  London,  and  BerUn  were  writing  the  dispatches 
foand  by  the  German  authorities  in  the  archives  of  the 
Belgiw  Government  at  Brussels  and  which  were  pub- 
Ibhed  by  the  Imperial  German  Foreign  Office,  with  the 
introduction  from  which  I  have  drawn  so  copiously. 

It  is  not  likely  that  Davignon  would  have  retained 
these  intensely  pro-German  Ministers  if  he  had  been 
proEnglish  in  his  sympathies.  We  will  now  consider 
his  dispatches  during  the  critical  week  before  Belgium 
was  invaded*  In  accordance  with  my  policy  in  com- 
piling this  book,  I  prefer  to  quote  documents  fully, 
rather  than  to  summarise  them  in  my  own  words.  The 
reader  is  entitled  to  solid  ground  in  studying  the  ques- 
tion of  Belgium's  neutrality^  which  is  so  basic  in  appor* 
tioning  the  responsibility  for  the  tragedy  of  Belgium. 

On  July  31,  M.  Davison  said:  — 

We  hare  aho  etery  reason  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the 
Oerman  Gmemvient  will  be  Hw  mnie  as  thai  of  ike  Government 
of  the  French  Republic. 

I  quote  his  dispatch  m  full:  ^ — 

M*  Dangnm^  Belgiaft  MiniM^  for  Foreign  AJftnre^  io  tiis 
Bd(fian  Minister$  ai  Berlin^^  Paris^  and  London 

Sir,  — 

The  F^nch  Minister  came  to  show  me  a  telegram  from  the 
Agemrn  Havas  reportiug  a  state  of  war  in  Germany,  and  mid; 
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I  seize  this  opportunity  to  dedare  that  no  incursion 
of  French  troops  into  Belgium  will  take  place,  even  if 
considerable  forces  are  massed  upon  the  frontiers  of 
your  country.  France  does  not  wish  to  incur  the  respon- 
sibility, so  f  ar  afi  Belgium  is  concerned,  of  taking  the 
first  hostile  act.  Instructions  in  this  sense  will  be  given 
to  the  French  authorities. 

I  thanked  M .  Klobukowski  for  his  communication,  and 
I  felt  bound  to  observe  that  we  had  always  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  the  loyal  observance  by  both  our  nei^boring 
States  of  their  engagements  towards  us.  We  have  also  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment will  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  Government  of  the 
French  Republic. 

From  M .  Davignon's  dispatch  of  July  Sl»  reporting 
a  conversation  with^the  German  Minister  at  Brussek» 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  had  received  no  hint  of  any 
change  in  Germany's  intentions:  — 

JUT.  DcmgnoTif  Belgian  Minister  jar  Foreign  Affairs^  to  the 
Belgian  Ministers  at  Berlin^  London,  and  Paris 

Brusidi,  Jvly  31,  292^ 

Sir,— 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  which  the  Secretary- 
General  of  my  Department  had  with  Herr  von  Below  tUs 
morning,  he  explained  to  the  German  Minister  the  scope  of 
the  military  measures  which  we  had  taken,  and  said  to  him 
that  they  were  a  consequence  of  our  desire  to  fulfill  our  inter- 
national obligations,  and  that  they  in  no  wise  implied  an 
attitude  of  distrust  towards  our  neighbors. 

The  Secretary-General  then  asked  the  German  Minister 
if  he  knew  of  the  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  his 
predecessor,  Herr  von  Flotow,  and  of  the  reply  which  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  had  instructed  the  latter  to  give. 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  had  suggested  that  a 
declaration  in  the  Grerman  Parliament  during  a  debate  on 
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fofetgn  affairs  would  serve  to  calm  public  opinion,  and  to 
dispel  the  mistrust  which  was  so  regrettable  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries* 

Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  replied  that  he  had  fully 
appreciated  the  feelings  which  had  inspired  our  representa- 
tions. He  declared  that  Germany  had  no  intention  of  violat- 
ing Belgian  neutrality,  but  he  considered  that  in  making 
a  public  declaration  Germany  would  weaken  her  military 
position  in  regard  to  France,  who,  secured  on  the  northern 
nde,  would  cx^neentrate  all  her  energies  on  the  east. 

BaioQ  von  der  Elst*  continuing,  said  that  he  perfectly 
understood  the  obj^tions  raised  by  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  to  the  proposed  public  declaration,  and  he  recalled 
the  fact  that  since  then,  in  1913,  Herr  von  Jagow  had  made 
reamiring  declarations  to  the  Budget  Commission  of  the 
Betchstag  respecting  the  maintenance  of  Belgian  neutrality* 

Herr  von  Below  replied  that  he  knew  of  the  conversation 
with  Herr  von  Flotow,  and  that  he  was  certain  that  the  sen- 
tkacnls  expressed  at  that  time  had  not  changed.  i 

After  England  had  sent  an  identical  note  to  the 
Governments  of  FVance  and  Gennany  as  to  their  policy 
in  f^gaid  to  Belgian  neutrality,  M.  Davignon  sent  tha 
following  dispatch  to  tlie  Belgian  Ministers:  — 

Jtf -  Dari^nm^  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to 
Belgian  Ministers  at  Berlin^  Paris,  and  London 

Sir.— 

I  havte  tiie  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  French  Minister 
bai  made  the  following  verbal  communication  to  me:  — 

I  am  authorized  to  declare  that,  in  the  event  of  an 
mtemational  war,  the  French  Govemmentt  in  aecord^ 
ance  with  the  declarations  they  have  always  made,  will 
reject  the  neutrality  of  Belj^um.  In  the  event  of  this 
neutrality  not  being  respected  by  another  power,  the 
French  Government,  to  s^ure  their  own  defense^  might 
find  it  necessary  to  modify  their  attitude. 
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I  thanked  His  Excellency  and  added  that  we  on  our  side 
had  taken  without  delay  all  the  measures  necessary  to  insure 
that  our  independence  and  our  frontiers  should  be  respected. 

On  the  same  day  the  British  Minister  at  Brussels 
sent  this  dispatch  to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  — 

(Telegraphic.)  BrusieU,  August  1, 192^ 

The  instructions  conveyed  in  your  telegram  of  yesterday 
have  been  acted  upon. 

Belgium  expects  and  desires  that  other  powers  wQI  ob- 
serve and  uphold  her  neutrality,  which  she  intends  to 
maintain  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  In  so  informing  me» 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  said  that,  in  the  event  of  the  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  of  their  territory,  they  believed  that 
they  were  in  a  position  to  defend  themselves  against  intru- 
sion. The  relations  between  Belgium  and  her  neighbors  were 
excellent,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  their  inten- 
tions; but  he  thought  it  well,  nevertheless,  to  be  prepared 
against  emergencies. 

On  August  2,  the  German  Minister  at  Brussels  still 
believed  that  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  would  be  re- 
spected, as  is  seen  from  the  following  dispatch:  — 

M.  Davignon,  Belgian  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  to  Belgian 
Ministers  at  Paris,  Berlin^  London,  Vienna,  and  SL 
Petersburg 

BrusseU,  AuguH  2. 191^ 

Sir,— 

I  was  careful  to  warn  the  German  Minister  through  M.  de 
Bassompierre  that  an  announcement  in  the  Brussels  press 
by  M.  IGobukowski,  French  Minister,  would  make  public 
the  formal  declaration  which  the  latter  had  made  to  me  on 
the  1st  August.  When  I  next  met  Herr  von  Below  he 
thanked  me  for  this  attention,  and  added  that  up  to  the 
present  he  had  not  been  instructed  to  make  us  an  official 
communication,  but  that  we  knew  his  personal  opinion  as 
to  the  feelings  of  security  which  we  had  the  right  to  enter- 
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tain  towards  our  eastern  neighbors.  I  at  ooce  replied  that  all 
tbal  we  knew  of  their  uitentioQSt  as  indjcated  id  numerous 
previoiu  eonversationa,  did  not  allow  us  to  doubt  their  per- 
fect correctness  towards  Belgium,  I  added,  howe%^er,  that 
we  should  atta^ch  the  greatest  importance  to  the  possession 
of  a  formal  declaration^  which  the  Belgian  nation  would 
bm  of  with  joy  and  gratitude* 

rV,  The  Tragic  Prelude 

On  August  2.  at  7  p.m.,  the  German  Minister  at 
Brussels  handed  the  following  note  to  M*  Davignon. 
It  was  to  be  answered  in  twelve  hours :  — 

Reliable  information  has  been  received  by  the  German 
Government  to  the  effect  that  French  forces  intend  to 
march  on  the  line  of  the  Meuse  by  Givet  and  Namur. 
This  information  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of 
Fhukce  to  march  through  Belgian  territory  against  Ger- 

The  German  Government  cannot  but  fear  that  Belgium, 
ni  spite  of  the  utmost  good-will,  will  be  unable*  without 
iiliffnnrr  to  repel  so  considerable  a  French  invasion  with 
•uffieient  pros])ect  of  success  to  afford  an  adequate  guaran* 
tae  against  danger  to  Germany*  It  is  essential  for  the  self- 
ilrfcMe  of  Germany  that  she  should  anticipate  any  such 
botftile  attack.  The  German  Government  would,  howe\'er, 
feel  the  deepest  regret  if  Belgium  regarded  as  an  act  of  bos- 
tiUty  against  herself  the  fact  that  the  measures  of  Germany's 
apponents  foree  Germany,  for  her  own  protection,  to  enter 
Belgian  territory. 

In  order  to  exclude  any  possibility  of  tnisunderstandingt 
the  German  Government  makes  the  following  declaration: 

1.  Germany  has  in  view  no  act  of  hostility  against  Bel- 
pum.  In  the  event  of  Belgium  being  prepared  in  the  coming 
war  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  friendly  neutrality  towards 
Geromny,  the  German  Go%^ernnient  binds  itself,  at  the  con-* 
dusion  of  peace,  to  guarantee  the  possessions  and  independ- 
enoe  of  the  Belgian  Kingdom  in  full* 
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Germany  undertakes,  under  the  above-mentioned  con- 
dition,  to  evacuate  Belgian  territory  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace. 

3.  If  Belgium  adopts  a  friendly  attitude,  Germany  is  pre- 
pared, in  cooperation  with  the  Belgian  authorities,  to  pur- 
chase all  necessaries  for  her  troops  against  a  cash  payment, 
and  to  pay  an  indemnity  for  any  damage  that  may  have 
been  caused  by  German  troops. 

4.  Should  Belgium  oppose  the  German  troops,  and  m 
particular  should  she  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their 
march  by  resistance  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Meuse,  or  by 
destroying  railways,  roads,  tunnels,  or  other  similar  works, 
Germany  will,  to  her  regret,  be  compelled  to  consider  Bel- 
gium as  an  enemy. 

In  this  event,  Germany  can  imdertake  no  obligations  to- 
wards Belgium,  but  the  eventual  adjustment  of  the  relations 
between  the  two  states  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  arms. 

The  German  Government,  however,  entertains  the  dis- 
tinct hope  that  this  eventuality  will  not  occur,  and  that  the 
Belgian  Government  will  know  how  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  incidents  such  as 
those  mentioned.  In  this  case  the  friendly  ties  which  bind 
the  two  neighboring  states  will  grow  stronger  and  more 
enduring. 

'  In  all  my  study  of  diplomatic  documents,  I  have 
seen  none  so  brutal  as  this  note.  It  goes  far  beyond  the 
Austrian  note  to  Servia  that  caused  the  war.  Belgium 
was  forbidden  to  defend  herself.  Such  defensive  mea- 
sures as  the  destruction  of  bridges,  tunnels,  roads, 
etc.,  are  specifically  forbidden. 

These  are  the  agreements  of  all  nations  as  to  neutral 
territory:  — 

1.  The  territory  of  neutral  powers  is  inviolable. 

2.  Belligerents  are  forbidden  to  move  troops  or  convoys 
of  either  munitions  of  war  or  supplies  across  the  terri- 
tory of  a  neutral  power. 
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10.  The  fact  of  a  neutral  power  resisting,  even  by  forces 
attempts  to  violate  its  neutrality  cannot  be  regatded 
as  a  hostile  act. 

One  must  render  homage  to  the  reply  of  the  Belgian 
Government  to  the  peremptory  demand  of  Germany. 
Here  it  is  in  full:  ^ — 

NoIm  mmmnnicaled  by  M.  Damgnm^  Bdgum  Minuter  for 
Fmmgn  Afain^  to  Bert  wn  Sdow  Stdsske^  Genmn 
Minitter 

Bm»*d».  Augud    19U  (7  am.). 

The  German  Government  stated  In  their  note  of  the  £d 
August,  ldl4t  that  according  to  reliable  information  French 
foroea  intended  to  march  on  the  Me  use  via  Givet«  and 
Kaimir,  and  that  Belgium,  in  spite  of  the  best  intentions, 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  repulse,  without  assistance,  an 
advance  of  French  troops. 

TTie  German  Government,  therefore,  considered  them- 
iilTCa  compelled  to  anticipate  this  attack  and  to  violate 
Bd^aii  territory.  In  these  circumstances,  Germany  pro* 
posed  to  the  Belgian  Government  to  adopt  a  friendly  atti- 
tude towards  her,  and  undertook,  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  to  guarantee  the  Integrity  of  the  Kingdom  and  its 
potiesrioDs  to  their  full  extent*  The  note  added  that  if 
Belgiam  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  advance  of  Ger- 
man troops,  Germany  would  he  compelled  to  consider  her 
as  an  enemy,  and  to  leave  the  ultimate  adjustment  of  the 
relations  betw^n  the  two  States  to  the  decision  of  arms, 

Tfiis  note  h^  made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  upon 
the  Belgian  Government. 

The  intentions  attributed  to  France  by  Germany  are  in 
OHitmdiction  to  the  formal  declarations  made  to  us  on 
AngjOit  1,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Government. 

Moreover,  if*  contrary  to  our  expectation,  Belgian  neu- 
iialily  should  he  violated  by  France,  Belgium  intends  to 
fulfill  her  international  obligations  and  the  Belgian  army 
would  offer  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to  the  invado*. 
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The  treaties  of  1839,  confirmed  by  the  treaties  of  1870, 
vouch  for  the  independence  and  neutrality  <^  Belgium  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  powers,  and  notaUy  of  the  Government 
of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Belgium  has  always  been  faithful  to  her  international 
obligations,  she  has  carried  out  her  duties  in  a  spirit  of  loyal 
impartiaUty,  and  she  has  left  nothing  undone  to  m^nt^'n 
and  enforce  respect  for  her  neutrality. 

The  attack  upon  her  independence  with  which  the  Ger- 
man Government  threaten  her  constitutes  a  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  international  law.  No  strategic  interest  justifies  such 
a  violation  of  law. 

The  Belgian  Government,  if  they  were  to  accept  the  pro- 
posab  submitted  to  them,  woidd  sacrifice  the  honor  of  the 
nation  and  betray  their  duty  towards  Europe. 

Conscious  of  the  part  which  Belgium  has  played  for  more 
than  eighty  years  in  the  civiUzation  of  the  world,  they  refuse 
to  believe  that  the  independence  of  Belgium  can  only  be 
preserved  at  the  price  of  the  violation  of  her  neutrality. 

If  this  hope  is  disappointed  the  Belgian  Government  are 
firmly  resolved  to  rep^,  by  all  the  means  in  their  power, 
every  attack  upon  their  rights. 

On  the  3d  of  August  the  Belgian  Government 
showed  its  very  correct  attitude  by  asking  the  diph- 
maiic  help  of  Great  Britain,  as  is  seen  in  the  appeal 
from  King  Albert  to  King  George.  This  is  the  King's 
appeal :  — 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  to  His  Majesty 
King  George 

(Telegram.)  Bruuds,  Augusl  S,  191J^ 

Remembering  the  numerous  proofs  of  Your  Majesty's 
friendship  and  that  of  your  predecessor,  and  the  friendly 
attitude  of  England  in  1870  and  the  proof  of  friendship  you 
have  just  given  us  again,  I  make  a  supreme  appeal  to  the 
diplomatic  intervention  of  Your  Majesty's  Government  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  Belgium. 
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Finally,  on  August  4,  Belgium^  having  been  in%^aded, 
app<mls  to  the  guarantors  in  the  following  dispatch :  — 

Jf .  Dmignon^  Belgiun  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs^  to  Briti^ht 
^  Frencki  and  Russian  Ministers  at  Brussels 

"  Bru*«el*,  August 

Str»  — 

The  Belgian  Government  regret  to  have  to  announce  to 
Your  Excellency  that  this  morning  the  armed  farces  of 
Germany  entered  Belgian  territoiy  in  violation  of  treaty 
cQga^ments* 

The  Belgian  Government  are  firmly  determined  to  resist 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power. 

Belgium  appeals  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia  to 
cofiptrate  as  guaranteeing  powers  in  the  defense  of  her 
territory. 

There  should  be  concerted  and  joint  action,  to  oppose  the 
foroble  measures  taken  by  Germany  against  Belgium*  and 
m%  the  same  time,  to  guarantee  the  future  maintenance  of 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  Belgium. 

Belgium  is  happy  to  be  able  to  declare  that  she  will  under- 
take  the  defense  of  her  fortified  places. 

Lei  us  now  consider  Germany*s  course.  When  asked 
by  the  British  Government  on  July  31, 1914,  the  reply 
was  as  (otlows:  — 


Prom  Sir  Edward  Goscken^  British  Amhassadcfr  ai  Berlinf  to 
Sir  Edward  Grey 

CTck«npliie  >  Berlin,  Jutjf  SI,  191$. 

Neutrality  of  Belgium,  referred  to  in  your  telegram  of  31st 
July  to  Sir  F.  Bertie. 

I  have  men  Secretary  of  State,  who  informs  me  that  he 
inuat  consult  the  Emperor  and  the  Chancellor  before  he 
oould  possibly  answer.  I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  he 
fbiMi^t  any  reply  they  might  give  could  not  but  disclose  a 
certain  amount  of  their  plan  of  campaign  in  the  event  of 
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wv  eiMBiTng,  ud  he  was  thmf ore  raj  doabtfal  whtAet 
they  would  return  any  answer  mi  alL  His  ExDellencjy  never- 
thdesB,  took  note  of  your  reqqesL 

In  1911,  Von  BetJimann-HiJhreg  refused  to  make  a 
public  assurance  to  Belgium  as  to  Germany's  inten- 
tions in  case  of  war,  on  the  ground  that  it  mig|it  reveal 
the  German  plan  of  campa^n.  He,  however,  assured 
the  Bdgian  Government  privatdly  that  Germany 
would  iM>t  violate  her  neutrality. 

Two  points  here  are  worth  considering;  first,  that 
Germany  was  willing  to  take  advantage  to  hersdf  by 
the  threat  of  committing  a  great  crime,  and  secondly* 
that  the  Belgian  Government  was  certainly  not  pro- 
English  in  accq>ting  this  private  promise. 

Baron  Beyens,  in  Germany  Before  the  War," 
says:  — 

Very  vague,  too,  was  the  language  used  by  Herr  voo 
Kiderlen-WlU^ter  in  1912.  Scarcely  had  I  taken  iq>  my  post 
in  Berlin  before  he  complained  to  me  about  the  exdtement 
shown  in  Belgium  during  the  Agadir  crisis.  As  a  mere  meas- 
ure of  precaution,  we  had  put  our  fortresses  into  a  state  of 
defense.  "There  was  no  reason,"  the  Foreign  Secretary 
observed  to  me,  "  to  fear  that  Germany  would  violate  your 
neutrality  or  that  of  your  Dutch  neighbors.'*  Fine  words, 
but  nothing  more! 

A  year  later,  on  April  29, 191S,  Herr  von  Jagow,  urged  by 
a  Socialist,  at  a  Reichstag  Committee,  to  explain  himself  on 
the  subject  of  Belgian  neutrality,  ciutly  replied  that  this 
question  was  determined  by  international  agreements,  and 
that  Germany  would  respect  those  agreements.  He  obstin- 
ately  refused  to  say  any  more  to  another  Socialist  member, 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  this  summary  answer. 

Evidently  the  German  Government  had  been  con- 
sidering the  invasion  of  Belgium,  since  as  early  as 
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Aogust  1,  1914,  Prince  Lichnowsky,  the  German 
Ambassador  in  London,  asked  Sir  Edward  Grey  if 
England  would  remain  neutral  if  Germany  promised 
Dot  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgimu- 

As  to  Germany's  allegations  in  regard  to  France's 
plans  for  violating  Belgian  neutrality»  the  French 
course  of  campaign  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  does 
not  justify  such  a  statement.  France  had  massed  her 
troops  opposite  the  German  frontier,  and  when  the 
German  forces  swarmed  through  Belgium,  she  was 
obliged  to  rush  troops  to  meet  the  invasion  from  that 
quarter.  An  immense  number  of  railway  trains  was 
pressed  into  service  for  this  purpose,  and  there  was 
great  danger  of  the  communications  being  cut*  As  it 
was,  France  was  able  to  make  but  slight  resistance. 
CoQidderiog  the  splendid  railway  ser\^ce  that  Ger- 
many possessed,  enabling  her  to  throw  her  troops  on 
the  Belgian  frontier,  it  would  seem  that  France  could 
hardly  have  contemplated  invading  Germany  through 
Belgium.  And  in  fact  she  did  not  send  sufficient 
troops  eren  to  protect  her  own  Belgian  frontierj  much 
le^  enough  to  enable  her  to  take  the  offensive  through 
Belgium.  It  was  three  weeks  before  France  was  able 
to  rearrange  her  plan  of  campaign  so  as  to  meet  the 
German  armies. 

The  German  Government  has  Urns  far  produced  no 
proof  that  either  Prance  or  Belgium  violated  the  lat- 
ler's  neutrality. 

The  German  plan  of  campaign  was  simple,  and  had 
been  concealed  so  thoroughly  that  the  concealment 
constitutes  an  extraordinary  achievement.  Germany's 
plan  was  to  contain  the  French  armies  on  the  French 
frontier,  and  rush  her  main  forces  through  Belgium 
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and  Luxemburg,  make  a  gigantic  enveloping  move- 
ment, surround  the  French  armies  and  cut  off  their 
supplies,  and  thus  achieve  a  second  Sedan  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale. 

Sir  Edward  Goschen,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Berlin,  was  told  by  Von  Jagow,  Secretary  of  State,  on 
August  1 :  — 

Russia  had  said  that  her  mobilization  did  not  necessarily 
imply  war,  and  that  she  could  perfectly  well  remain  mobilized 
for  months  without  making  war.  ThLs  was  not  the  case  with 
Germany.  She  had  the  speed  and  Russia  had  the  numbers, 
and  the  safety  of  the  German  Empire  forbade  that  Germany 
shoidd  allow  Russia  time  to  bring  up  masses  of  troops  bom 
all  parts  of  her  wide  dominions. 

,  And  on  August  4,  Von  Jagow  said:  — 

They  had  to  advance  into  France  by  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  well  ahead  with  their 
operations  and  endeavor  to  strike  some  decisive  blow  as 
early  as  possible.  It  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  them, 
as,  if  they  had  gone  by  the  more  southern  route,  th^  could 
not  have  hoped,  in  view  of  the  paucity  of  roads  and  the 
strength  of  the  fortresses,  to  get  through  without  formid- 
able opposition  entailing  great  loss  of  time.  This  loss  of  time 
would  have  meant  time  gained  by  the  Russians  for  bringing 
up  their  troops  to  the  German  frontier.  Rapidity  of  action 
was  the  great  German  asset,  while  that  of  Russia  was  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  troops. 

On  the  same  day  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
German  Minister  at  Brussels  made  the  following  com- 
munication to  M.  Davignon :  — 

In  accordance  with  my  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to 
inform  Your  Excellency  that  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Belgian  Government  to  entertain  the  well-intentioned 
proposals  made  to  it  by  the  German  Grovemment,  the  latter, 
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to  iti  deep  regret,  Bnds  itself  compelled  to  take  —  if  neces^ 
mry  by  force  of  arms  —  those  measures  of  defense  already 
dftfdgwated  as  uidispensable,  in  view  csl  the  tneoaoe 
France. 

This  meant  war»  and  the  German  Minister  to  Bel- 
gium received  his  passports. 

King  Albert's  address  to  the  Belgian  Parliament  on 
August  4,  is  as  follows:  — 

Never  sioee  1830  has  a  graver  hour  sounded  for  Belgium. 
The  force  of  our  right  and  the  necessity  for  Europe  of  our 
autonomous  existence  make  us  still  hope  that  the  events 
which  we  fear  will  not  take  place;  but  if  it  is  necessary  to 
resist  the  invasion  of  our  soil,  duty  will  find  us  armed  and 
I  deciiM  upon  the  greatest  sacrifices ! 
1  FVc»n  this  moment  our  youth  will  have  risen  to  defend 
our  fatherland  against  the  danger.  A  single  duty  is  imposed 
on  our  will :  a  determined  resistance,  courage,  and  unity. 

Our  enthusiasm  is  shown  by  our  irreproachable  mobiliza^ 
I  tion  and  by  the  muUitude  of  our  volunteers. 
I    The  moment  for  action  is  here.  1  have  called  you  to- 
ll getbcr  to  aUow  the  Chambers  to  associate  themselves  in  the 
entfausiftsm  of  the  country.  You  will  find  a  way  to  pass  all 
tlim  Queamtm  at  once.  You  are  aU  decided  to  preser\^e  in- 
tart  the  sacred  patrimony  of  our  ancestors.  No  one  will  fail 
in  his  duty. 

The  army  is  equal  to  its  task.  The  Government  and  my* 
1  ■dl  hfive  full  confidence.  Tlie  Government  understands  its 
Wyaiaibilities  and  wiU  maintain  them  till  the  end  to  safe- 
gitsrd  the  supreme  good  of  the  country.  If  the  stranger 
iriolales  our  territory,  he  will  find  all  Belgians  gathered  round 
their  Sovereipi,  who  wilt  never  betray  his  constitutional  oath, 
1  have  faith  in  our  destinies.  A  country  which  defends 
I  Hieif  isEiposes  respect  on  aU  and  does  not  perish.  God  will  he 
with  ui. 

I  envy  no  one  who  can  read  these  simple,  heroie 
words  without  emotion,  I  hope  that  the  youth  of 
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generations  yet  unborn  may  decide  when  they  read 
history  that  the  King  of  the  Belgians  was  most  to  be 
envied  o£  the  kings  and  emperors  of  the  Great  War. 

On  August  5,  M .  Davignon  sent  to  the  Belgian 
Foreign  Ministers  in  all  lands  this  dispatch: — 

By  the  treaty  of  April  19,  1839,  Prussia,  Prance,  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Russia  declared  themselves  guaranton 
of  the  treaty  concluded  on  the  same  day  between  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  the  Netherlands.  The  treaty  reads  **  Belgium  shall  torn 
an  independent  and  perpetually  neutral  State.'*  Bd^am 
has  fulfilled  all  her  international  obligations;  she  has  accom- 
plished her  duty  in  a  spirit  of  loyal  impartiality;  she  has 
neglected  no  effort  to  maintain  her  neutrality  and  to  cause 
that  neutrality  to  be  respected. 

In  these  circumstances  the  Belgian  Government  has 
learned  with  deep  pain  that  the  armed  forces  <^  Germany, 
a  Power  guaranteeing  Belgian  neutrality,  have  entered 
Belgian  territory  in  violation  of  the  obligations  undertaken 
by  treaty. 

It  is  our  duty  to  protest  with  indignation  against  an  out- 
rage against  international  law  provoked  by  no  act  of  ours. 

The  Royal  Government  is  firmly  determined  to  repel  by 
all  the  means  in  its  power  the  attack  thus  made  upon  its 
neutrality,  and  it  recalls  the  fact  that,  in  virtue  of  Article  10 
of  the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  respecting  the  rights  and 
duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons  in  the  case  of  war  by 
land,  if  a  neutral  power  repels,  even  by  force,  attacks  on  her 
neutrality,  such  action  cannot  be  considered  as  a  hostile  act. 

V.  Statements  of  Baron  Betens,  Belgian  Minister 
AT  Berlin 

I  will  add  to  the  story  of  the  documents  the  souve- 
nirs of  Baron  Beyens,  who  tells  first  of  the  relations  of 
the  courts  of  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  then  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  terrible  days  just  before  Belgium 
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was  invaded.  In  his  book,  '*  Germany  Before  the 
War,"  BaroD  Beyens  writes:  — 

When  the  aegotiations  skiUf  ully  conducted  at  the  opening 
of  the  new  reign  for  the  fixing  of  the  boundary  between  the 
Congo  and  German  East  Africa  were  nearing  their  end,  our 
yaang  Sovereign  wished  to  give  the  Emperor  a  token  of  Iiis 
personal  feelings,  and  of  his  sincere  wish  to  keep  up  good 
relations  with  Germany  in  Africa  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
Togiether  with  the  Queen  ^  he  paid  him  an  official  visit  at  the 
dose  of  1910,  I  was  in  Their  Majesties'  suite*  Their  recep- 
tion at  Potsdam  was  very  cordial  and  of  an  almost  intimate 
chu«eter»  apart  from  the  two  customary  spring  parades^ 
wUdi  our  Sovereigns  attended,  and  the  mihtaiy  banquets 
thai  followed.  Unfortunately,  a  slight  illness  of  the  Emper- 
or's robbed  this  visit  of  its  chief  attraction  for  spectators 
wilov  like  myself,  were  eager  to  note  the  expression  of  the 
Imiterial  mask. 

At  tlie  Court  dinner  the  Crown  Prince  read  the  speech 
prepared  by  his  father,  and  bade  the  royal  pair  welcome. 
The  most  salient  passages  were  those  alluding  to  the  wedded 
biiss  that  a  princess  of  a  German  house  had  brought  to  our 
King«  and  recalling  the  ties  of  blood  between  the  two  fami- 
lies, besides  the  historical  memories  that  linked  the  two 
eottntries.  King  Albert,  in  his  reply,  above  all  praised  the 
Emperor  as  a  man  of  peace,  who  had  devoted  his  life  to 
ieeuring  tJbe  welfare  of  his  subjects  and  the  economic  ad- 
wmm  of  Germany  * 

Tli^e  German  Sovereigns  did  not  wait  until  the  following 
year  before  returning  the  visit.  They  came  to  Brussels  at 
the  end  of  October,  accompanied  by  their  daughter.  The 
ptesenoe  of  the  young  prina*ss  bore  further  witness  to  their 
gHUiiQe  friendship  with  King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth, 
William  II,  both  in  his  ofBcial  after-dinner  speeches  and  his 
private  conversations,  declared  himself  deeply  touched  by 
the  welcome  that  he  had  received.  His  heart  warmed  to  the 
Bdif^an  fwople,  and^he  was  delighted  at  their  successes  in 
the  sphere  of  industiy  and  commerce,  as  revealed  in  striking 
(ashioii  at  the  Brussels  International  Esdiibitioa.  Joviali 
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affable,  enthusiastic  in  turn,  and  constantly  breaking  into 
his  guttural  laugh,  he  ran  up  and  down  the  whole  gamut  o( 
his  nature.  His  hearers  were  spellbound.  How  ccMild  they 
have  failed  to  be  convinced  that  the  great  Empefor  in  thdr 
midst  was  a  benevolent  Titan? 

Obvious  attempts  to  gain  for  Germany  the  favor  of  the 
Belgian  Court  and  society,  amazement  at  our  prosperity  — 
such  were  the  impressions  left  upcm  us  by  the  mobile  face 
and  winning  smile  of  our  august  visitor.  Brussels,  unused  to 
receiving  royal  personages,  had  spared  no  effect  in  order  to 
rise  to  the  occasira. 

When  the  Emperor,  from  the  balcony  of  the  Town  Hall, 
had  feasted  his  eyes  on  the  incomparable  scene  of  the 
market-place,  he  exclaimed  to  the  Empress:  ''We  did  not 
expect  anything  so  beautiful!''  While  on  his  way  back  from 
a  drive  to  Tervueren  ^  on  the  magnificent  road  constructed 
by  the  late  King,  he  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the  num- 
ber of  simiptuous  villas  along  the  way,  and  estimated  the 
incomes  <^  their  owners. . . . 

Early  hints  of  war 

After  Agadir,  William  II  came  to  regard  war  with  France 

as  inexorably  decreed  by  Fate. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  of  November,  1913,  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  was  his  (the  Kaiser's)  guest  at  Potsdam,  after 
returning  from  Llineburg,  where  he  had  paid  his  usual 
courtesy  visit  to  the  regiment  of  dragoons  of  which  he  was 
honorary  colonel.  On  this  occasion  the  Emperor  told  King 
Albert  that  he  looked  upon  war  with  France  as  inevitable 
and  close  at  hand."  What  reason  did  he  give  for  this  pessi- 
mistic statement,  which  impressed  his  royal  visitor  all  the 
more  strongly  since  the  belief  in  the  peaceful  sentiments  of 
the  Emperor  had  not  yet  been  shaken  in  Belgium?  He 

*  It  wUl  be  noticed  in  the  extracts  from  the  Dutch  Professor  Grondys,  in 
the  chapter  on  the  alleged  atrocities  in  Belgium,  that  it  was  at  Tervueren 
that  the  young  Jesuit  father  was  executed  for  referring  in  an  uncompli- 
mentary manner  in  his  notebook  to  the  destruction  of  the  Library  of 
Louvain. 
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pointed  out  that  France  herself  wanted  war>  and  that  she 
mft  ATtmng  rapidly  with  that  end  in  view,  as  was  proved  bj 
the  vote  on  the  law  enacting  a  three  years'  terra  of  miUtary 
flcndce.  At  the  same  time  he  declared  that  he  felt  certain  of 
victoiy.  The  Belgian  monarch,  who  was  better  informed  aa 
to  the  real  inclinations  of  the  French  Government  and  peo- 
ple* tried  in  vain  to  enUghten  him,  and  to  dispel  from  his 
fiUBd  the  false  picture  that  he  drew  from  the  language  of  a 
limnilful  of  fanatical  patriots,  the  picture  of  a  France  thirst- 
ing  for  war. 

The  real  object  of  these  confidential  outbursts  is  not 
bard  to  discover.  They  were  an  invitation  to  our  cotmtryt 
face  to  face  with  the  danger  that  threatened  Western  Eu- 
pope*  to  tlirow  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  stronger,  arms 
tmiAy  to  open,  to  clasp  Belgium^  —  yes,  and  to  crush  her, 
Wben  we  think  of  the  ultimatum  issued  to  Belgium  on  the 
foOowing  £d  of  August,  we  reaUze  to  what  an  act  of  ser- 
vility and  cowardice  William  II,  through  this  Potsdam  in* 
tcrview,  would  fain  have  driven  King  Albert, 

On  the  0th  of  November  General  von  Moltke,  Chief  of 
the  General  Staff,  after  a  dinner  to  which  the  Emperor,  in 
honor  of  his  guest,  had  incited  the  leading  officials  present 
in  Berlin,  had  a  conversation  with  King  .\lbert.  He  expressed 
himself  in  the  same  terms  as  his  Sovereign  on  the  subject  of 
war  with  France,  asserted  that  it  was  bound  to  come  soon, 
and  insisted  still  more  emphatically  on  the  certain  prospect 
of  success,  in  view  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  whole 
German  nation  would  ^rd  up  its  loins  to  beat  back  the  tradi- 
tional foe. 

General  von  Moltke  also  said  to  the  Belgian  Military 
Attach^:  **  War  with  France  at  an  early  date  is  inevitable, 
and  the  victory  of  the  German  army  is  certain,  even  if  it  is 
purchased  by  tremendous  sacrifices  and  by  a  few  prelimin* 
ary  set-backs.  Nothing  can  stop  the  furor  teuionicus  onee 
it  has  been  let  loose.  The  German  nation  will  rise  as  one 
man  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  which  the  French  people  will 
have  the  insane  foolhardiness  to  throw  down/' 

The  ioiroduction  of  universal  service  in  Bel^'um  was  not 
looked  upon  with  favor  in  Germany.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
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Emperor  ought  to  have  been  delighted.  During  his  viat  to 
Switzerland  in  the  previous  autunm,  he  had  complained  d 
the  exposed  state  of  his  northwestern  f rontier»  as  ccmtrasted 
with  the  solid  rampart  provided  in  the  south  by  the  excellent 
troops  of  the  Swiss  Confederation.  The  German  newspiqm 
spoke  ot  our  military  reforms  without  any  malicious  com- 
ments»  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  <^  the  German  officer 
dass.  I  was  able  to  gather  this  from  the  remarks  made  to 
me  by  Baron  von  S^edlitz,  colonel  of  a  dragoon  regiment  of 
the  Guards,  and  grandson,  on  his  mother's  side,  of  a  former 
Belgian  Minister  at  Berlin.  No  doubt  the  Belgian  sympa- 
thies that  he  had  inherited  from  his  mother  moved  him  to 
unbosom  himself  to  me  one  day.  ''What  is  the  good,**  be 
said,  "  of  enlarging  the  number  of  your  troops?  With  the 
small  number  that  you  had  before,  you  surely  never  dreamt  of 
barring  the  way  to  us  in  a  Franco-German  war.  Theincrease 
of  your  effectives  might  inspire  you  with  the  idea  of  resisting 
us.  If  a  single  shot  were  fired  on  us.  Heaven  knows  what 
would  become  of  Belgium! "  This  was  the  language  of  a 
friend,  not  of  a  soldier. 

The  passage  of  the  belligerents  through  Belgium  was  a 
favorite  theme  with  all  writers,  French,  German,  En^ish, 
Dutch,  and  Belgian,  who  handled,  more  or  less  competently, 
the  problem  of  the  coming  war.  Some  of  Germany's  prepa- 
rations for  invading  her  neighbors  could  not  be  hidden,  and 
these  naturally  gave  a  fillip  to  the  discussion  of  various  moot 
points.  As  early  as  1911,  ten  railway  lines,  both  single  and 
double,  ran  from  the  Eifel  region  to  the  Belgian  frontier  or 
the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Four  others  were  under  con- 
struction, and  yet  another  four  were  projected.  Most  of  these 
lines  were  quite  needless  for  the  piuposes  of  traffic,  and  their 
aim  was  purely  strategic.  Stations  with  full  plant  and  spe- 
cial platforms  for  the  arrival  and  departure  of  troops  had 
been  built  with  that  methodical  thoroughness  for  which  the 
Germans  are  famous.  An  enormous  concentration  camp, 
with  a  range  for  artillery  practice,  had  been  established  at 
Elsenbom,  near  Malm^dy,  a  stone's  throw  from  our  frontier. 
Which  route  would  be  chosen  by  the  oncoming  host? 

So  far,  we  had  no  cause  for  doubting  that  our  frontiers 
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were  impregnable,  still  less  that  they  were  capable  of  resists 
mg.  The  prpgress  of  ballistics  in  Germany  and  Austria*  the 
ternble  results  gained  by  unremitting  toil  in  the  workshops 
of  Knipp  and  Skoda,  were  still  unknown  to  the  outside 
world.  No  one  suspected  the  existence  of  German  seventeen- 
inch  and  Austrian  twelve-inch  mortars,  which  would  shatter 
m  fort  of  concrete  and  steel  in  a  few  hours  under  a  fire  of  pro- 
jectiles weighing  nearly  a  ton. 

Some  wTiters  limited  the  German  march  to  the  right  bank 
dt  the  Meuse,  across  Belgian  Luxembtu'g,  despite  the  scarc- 
ity of  roads  and  the  obstacles  that  the  broken  nature  of  the 
country  would  offer  to  a  rapid  onset,  Belgian  Luxemburg* 
an  outlying  spur  of  our  territory  in  the  Ardennes  district* 
seemed  impossible  for  a  Belgian  force  to  defend. 

Other  military  prophets,  such  as  General  Dejardin  in  Bel- 
gium and  General  Maitrot  in  France  held  that  the  enemy 
would  operate  mainly  in  great  omsses  on  the  left  bank  of 
llie  Meuae. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  plan  of  the  German  Staff 
bad  not  been  fathomed.  Among  those  who  could  sp^k 
with  authority,  the  greater  number  imagined  that  only  the 
right  wing  of  the  army  directed  against  Ftance  would  pass 
tlirough  Belgium,  They  had  not  guessed  the  bold  maneu^ 
vcr,  the  tremendous  developments,  that  w^e  have  seen  carried 
out:  to  leave  a  "curtain"  of  troops  along  the  Vosges  line, 
and  with  three  fourths  of  the  army  to  cross  the  Meuse  at 
irrami  points,  from  Vis6  right  dovm  to  Dinant;  to  take 
U^ge  and  Namur  by  storm,  if  necessary;  to  march  on 
BfUMels,  sweeping  aside  the  Bel^an  army;  and  thence  to 
tara  off  southwards  by  the  various  routes  that  lead  to 
I^uii,  The  whole  northwestern  section  of  France  was  un- 
provided with  defenses,  excepting  the  fortress  of  Maubeuge. 
Once  the  plains  of  Belgium  had  been  traversed,  the  road 
to  Paris  would  be  open. 

The  render  must  picture  to  himself  not  a  stream  or  a  tor- 
rent, but  a  veritable  sea  of  men,  inundating  our  country 
from  Holland  to  Luxemburg,  a  million  and  a  half  to  two 
milfioQ  soldiers!  The  defensive  plans  of  Germany's  oppo- 
aents  bad  not  allowed  for  the  inrush  of  such  an  avalanche 
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through  Belgium.  At  the  outset  of  the  war,  according  to  m 
ofBcial  Note  issued  by  the  Republican  Government,  the 
whole  of  the  French  forces  were  disposed  over  against  the 
German  border,  from  Belfort  to  the  Belgian  frontier. 

The  days  just  before  the  invasion 

The  Brussels  Cabinet  did  not  know,  any  more  than  I  did, 
of  the  bargaining  which  the  German  Government  had  at- 
tempted in  order  to  wrest  from  England  a  promise  that 
she  would  remain  neutral.  First  it  was  France's  turn  to  be 
chaffered  over;  then  came  Belgium.  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  in  his  interview  of  ^h  July  with  Sir  Edward  Go»- 
chen,  had  confined  himself  to  stating  that  our  coimtiy 
would  suffer  no  loss  of  territory,  provided  it  did  not  take 
sides  against  Germany.  He  gave  no  guarantee  as  to  our  in- 
dependence. This  engagement  would  be  enough,  he  fancied, 
to  make  the  English,  who  were  reluctant  to  face  the  hazards 
of  a  Continental  war,  maintain  the  r61e  of  impartial  on- 
lookers, since  they  would  not  have  to  fear  either  the  dis- 
memberment of  France  or  the  disappearance  of  the  little 
Belgian  Kingdom.  Nevertheless,  on  the  morning  of  4th 
August,  when  the  Chancellor  learned  that  Belgium  was 
girding  herself  for  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  grasped  the 
necessity  for  calming  London's  excitement  by  a  notable 
advance  on  his  former  bid.  He  telegraphed  to  the  Grerman 
Ambassador,  ordering  him  to  tell  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  soon 
as  possible  that  under  no  pretense  whatever  would  Germany 
annex  Belgian  territory.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day, 
growing  uneasy  at  England's  silence,  he  repeated  to  the 
Reichstag,  with  an  addition,  the  guarantee  he  had  proffered 
to  Sir  Edward  Grey:  ''So  long  as  Great  Britain  remains 
neutral,  we  shall  respect  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Belgium." 

It  was  too  late.  An  irretrievable  blunder  had  been  com- 
mitted on  the  evening  of  2d  August;  namely,  the  dispatch  of 
a  highly  confidential  Note,  the  most  brutal  of  ultimatums, 
to  the  Belgian  Foreign  Minister.  Not  a  word  was  said  in 
this  document  of  the  18S9  treaties  or  of  Belgian  neutrality, 
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beyond  a  vague  hint  that  Prance  was  about  to  make  use  of 
Belgian  territory  in  her  advance  against  Germany,  a  pro- 
eeeding  that  compelled  the  latter  to  come  to  our  aid.  Then 
wiotis  baits  are  held  out  to  Belgium,  if  she  will  desert  her 
inist  as  a  neutral.  By  a  diplomatic  euphemism,  the  cowardly 
act  demanded  of  her  U  cloaked  under  the  name  of  **  benevo- 
lent neutrality."  The  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Idngdom  vdll  be  respected  to  the  full  (nothing  is  said  explic- 
my  about  the  Congo),  her  territory  will  be  evacuated  after 
iht  oooclusion  of  peace,  the  German  troops  wlU  pay  cash 
down  for  all  that  they  require,  and  an  indemnity  will  be 
granted  for  any  damage  that  they  may  cause*  The  sting  is 
fa  file  tail ;  the  threats  are  reser%^ed  for  the  end.  If  any  armed 
misUuce  m  offered,  if  any  obstacles  are  placed  in  the  way 
of  the  German  march,  if  any  roads»  railways,  or  works  of 
art  are  destroyed,  Belgium  will  be  treated  as  an  enemy. 
Thb  one  word  reveals  our  doom* 

I  learned  on  M  August,  from  our  IVIilitaiy  Attache  (who 
had  the  news  from  an  officer  of  the  Emperor's  household) » 
Utfti  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  had  been  occupied. 
Tbe  route  followed  by  the  German  army  left  me  no  doubt  as 
lo  the  coming  invasion  of  Belgian  Lu3ceraburg,  and  I  tele- 
graphed this  pessimistic  forecast  to  my  Government.  Yet  I 
had  not  gauged  the  full  measure  of  the  disaster  that  was 
about  to  overtake  my  country.  On  the  evening  of  Monday, 
id  August*  I  recei\Td  the  official  telegram  informing  me  of 
the  German  ultima  turn  and  of  our  reply.  At  first  I  was 
dnmfounded;  then  came  a  fierce  glow  of  indignation*  I 
tried  to  betray  no  sign  of  this  to  my  young  secretaries,  in 
ottfef  that  their  sorrow  and  their  anger  might  not  be  need- 
lessly increased*  I  spent  a  part  of  the  night  in  reflecting 
on  the  questions  that  I  would  put  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary at  the  ciirliest  opportunity*  I  felt  it  my  bounden 
duty  to  go  to  him  and  insist  upon  a  do^-nright  explana- 
tion of  the  nameless  act  perpetrated  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  readiness  with  which  Herr  von  Jagow  let  me  know 
that  he  hoped  to  see  me  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  Tuesday 
naoraing  proved  that  be  was  no  lets  impatient  than  I  to  have 
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this  decisive  interview.  When  I  arrived,  at  nine  o'clock,  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  aheady  at  work  in  his  room. 

Before  many  words  had  passed  between  us,  I  saw  that  we 
were  speaking  two  different  languages,  and  that  neither 
could  understand  the  other's  tongue.  I  invoked  Belgium's 
honor,  the  honor  that  is  no  less  sacred  to  a  nation  than  to  an 
individual;  her  obligations  as  a  neutral,  her  past  conduct, 
always  thoroughly  loyal  towards  Germany  (this  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ungrudgingly  admitted),  and  her  inability  to 
answer  the  Imperial  Government's  proposal  in  any  other 
way  than  she  had  answered  it  already. 

Baron  Beyens  refers  the  reader  to  a  report  of  this 
conversation  by  his  fellow  countryman,  M.  Waxweiler, 
in  ""La  Belgique  Neutre.**  I  reproduce  this  conversa- 
tion:— 

'  The  Belgian  Minister  had  scarcely  pronounced  his  greet- 
ings when  Herr  von  Jagow  exclaimed:  — 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  with  anguish  in  her  heart  that 
Germany  has  resolved  to  violate  Belgian  neutrality; 
and  personally  I  feel  the  most  poignant  regret.  But 
what  else  is  possible?  It  is  a  question  of  life  or  death 
for  the  Empire.  If  the  German  armies  would  avoid  be- 
ing caught  between  hammer  and  anvil,  they  must  strike 
a  vigorous  blow  upon  the  side  of  France  so  as  to  be 
able  to  turn  then  upon  Russia." 

"But,"  said  Baron  Beyens,  "the  French  frontier  is 
of  such  an  extent  as  to  make  passage  through  Belgium 
avoidable." 

"  But  that  frontier  is  too  well  fortified.  Besides,  what 
is  it  we  ask  of  you?  Simply  to  permit  us  a  free  passage 
and  not  to  destroy  your  railways  or  your  tunnels,  and 
to  allow  us  to  occupy  the  fortified  places  which  we 
need." 

"There  is,"  immediately  rejoined  the  Belgian  Min- 
ister, "a  very  easy  way  of  formulating  the  only  reply 
admissible  to  such  a  demand.    It  is  this:  Suppose 
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France  had  preferred  the  selfsame  request  and  we  had 
yielded.  Would  not  Germany  have  said  that  we  had 
baaely  betrayed  her?" 

The  Secretary  of  State  allowing  this  clear-cut  interroga- 
tion to  pass  without  answer.  Baron  Beyens  completed  his 
thought, 

**Have  you,"  he  asked,  "the  least  thing  with  which 
to  reproach  us?  Have  we  not  always,  for  three  quarters 
of  a  centurj'^,  fulfilled  toward  Germany,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  great  powers  guarantors  [of  the  neutrality  of  Bel- 
^um]«  all  our  duties  of  neutrality?  Have  we  not  given 
Germany  proof  of  our  loyal  friendship?  With  what  coin 
does  Germany  repay  aU  this?  With  making  Belgium 
the  battle-field  of  Europe,  and  we  know  what  devas- 
tation»  what  calamity  modem  warfare  brings  in  its 
train/' 

Germany  has  nothing  with  which  she  can  reproach 
Bdgtum;  the  attitude  of  Belgium  has  always  been  be- 
jond  reproach  (d'une  mrredion  parfaiie)f  '  admitted 
Herr  von  Jagow, 

"  You  will  admit/'  replied  Baron  Beyens,  **  that  Bel- 
gium c^Q  make  no  other  reply  than  that  which  she  haa 
already  given*  without  the  loss  of  honor.  It  is  vnth 
nations  as  it  Is  with  individuals;  there  is  not  a  di:fferent 
kind  of  honor  for  a  people  than  for  one*s  self*  You  must 
admit,"  urged  Baron  Beyens,  "our  reply  had  to  be 
what  it  ia," 

"I  grant  you  that  as  a  private  individual,  but  as 
Secretaiy  of  State  I  have  no  opinion  to  express/' 

When  I  announced  my  intention  of  leaving  Berlin  and  of 
demanding  my  passports,  he  remonstrated;  he  did  not  want 
to  break  off  relations  with  me!  What  had  he  expected  from 
tiiia  interview,  and  what  did  he  expect  now? 

As  I  mi th drew,  I  shot  the  Parthian  arrow  that  I  had  kept 
in  reserve:  the  \'iolation  of  Belgian  neutrality  would  mean 
for  Germany  a  war  with  England.  Herr  von  Jagow  had  h^n 
^^eaking  with  emotion »  in  an  earnest  tone,  which  he  tried 
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to  make  persuasive;  but  at  this  he  merely  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

During  the  afternoon  the  Emperor's  speech  in  the  Bdch- 
stag  exhorted  the  nation's  delegates  to  help  in  carrying  to  a 
triumphant  issue  this  war  that  had  been  forced  upon  Ger- 
many! WiUiam  II  said  nothing  about  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gium, but  called  down  upon  his  arms  the  blessing  of  the 
Most  High,  his  wonted  confidant. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  Chancellor.  More  honest  than 
he  has  been  since  then,  he  unhesitatingly  confessed  the 
wrong  that  had  been  done  to  Belgium,  and  promised  to 
make  amends  so  soon  as  the  miUtary  aim  should  have  been 
attained. 

I  had  not  been  at  fault,  however,  in  predicting  to  Herr  von 
Jagow  a  war  with  England.  That  same  evening  I  dined 
alone  at  the  ICaiserhof ,  a  prey  to  gloomiest  forebodings. 
As  I  left  the  restaurant,  a  handful  of  papers  were  flung  to 
me  from  a  Berliner  Tageblatt"  motor-car.  Marveling  at 
the  swift  fulfillment  of  my  prophecy,  I  read  that  Great 
Britain  had  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  that  her  Ambas- 
sador, a  few  hours  earlier,  had  handed  in  an  ultimatum  to 
the  Imperial  Government.  I  at  once  bethought  myself  of 
rushing  to  the  British  Embassy,  in  order  to  obtain  some 
further  details  of  this  wonderful  news.  Was  it  thus  that 
Heaven  answered  the  appeals  of  her  favorite? 

Round  about  that  part  of  the  Wilhelmstrasse  in  which  the 
British  Embassy  is  situated  a  large  crowd  had  forgathered. 
Respectably  dressed  citizens  of  both  sexes  were  bellowing 
out,  with  frantic  enthusiasm,  their  best-loved  hjmm, 
^'Deutschland  Uber  Alles."  The  national  anthem  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  volley  of  cat-calls,  after  which  came  a  shower 
of  missiles  —  brickbats  and  lumps  of  coal.  The  ground- 
floor  windows  of  the  Embassy  were  shivered  to  atoms,  the 
two  policemen  posted  on  either  side  of  the  door  making  no 
attempt  to  interfere.  I  had  seen  and  heard  enough.  As  I 
was  wending  my  way  homewards,  a  gleam  of  hope  stole 
into  my  heart  amid  all  its  grief  and  anguish.  I  saw  a  terri- 
ble face  rising  above  the  blood-red  horizon  —  the  face  of 
the  British  Nemesis. 
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VI.  Geemant's  Charges  at  the  BEcmmNG 
OF  THE  Wab 

In  a  document  publisiied  September,  1914,  signed 
by  Prince  von  Blilow,  Dr,  von  SchmoUer,  Professor 
Robrbach,  Dr.  Jaeckb,  Dr.  Kaempf,  President  of  the 
Reichstag,  Count  Reventlow*  Dr,  Rathenau,  General 
vonderGoItz,  Herr  von  Gwinoer,  head  of  the  Deutsche 
Bank,  Herr  BalUn,  head  of  the  Hamburg-American 
line,  and  many  other  leading  men,  appear  the  follow- 
ing statements;  — 

Before  one  German  soldier  had  crossed  the  Gennan 
frontier,  a  large  number  of  French  aeroplanes  came  flying 
into  our  country  across  the  neutral  territory  of  Belgium  and 
Luxemburg  without  a  word  of  warning  on  the  part  of  the 
lUJgUn  Gowmment.  At  the  same  time  the  German 
Government  learned  that  the  French  were  about  to  enter 
Bel^um.  Then  our  Government  with  great  reluctance  had 
to  decide  upon  requesting  the  Belgian  Government  to  allow 
our  troops  to  march  through  its  territory.  Belgium  was  to 
be  indemnified  after  the  war,  was  to  retain  its  sovereignty 
and  integrity.  Belgium  protested,  at  the  same  time  allow! a g, 
hy  an  agreement  with  Prance,  that  the  French  troops  might 
enter  Bel^um.  After  all  this,  and  not  till  France  and  Bel- 
gittm  itself  had  broken  the  neutrality,  our  troops  entered 
the  neutral  territory.  Germany  wanted  nothing  from  Bel- 
,  but  had  to  prevent  Belgian  soil  from  being  used  as  a 
of  entrance  into  German  territory. 
GfMt  Britain  asked  in  return  for  its  neutrality  that  the 
Gcman  forces  should  not  enter  Belgium-  In  other  words, 
ttailGed  that  Germany  should  allow  the  French  and  Belgian 
ttoopt  lo  fomi  on  Belgian  territory  for  a  march  against  our 
fmilier*  This  we  coutd  not  allow.  It  would  have  been 
iuiddal. 

The  German  troops,  with  tlieir  iron  discipline,  will  respect 
the  personal  liberty  and  property  of  tlie  individual  in  Bel- 
gittia,  just  as  they  did  in  France  In  1870. 
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The  Belgians  would  have  been  wise  if  they  had  permitted 
the  passage  of  the  German  troops.  They  would  have  pre- 
served their  integrity,  and  besides  that»  would  have  fared 
well  from  the  business  point  of  view,  for  the  army  would 
have  proved  a  good  customer  and  paid  cash. 

Now,  it  may  be  said  that  such  men  would  not  sign 
these  statements  unless  they  believed  them,  and  fur- 
ther it  may  be  said  that  they  express  the  fundamental 
convictions  of  the  German  people. 

How  can  we  account  for  such  confusion  of  thought? 
Great  Britain  never  asked,  in  return  for  neutrality, 
that  German  forces  should  not  enter  Belgium. 

How  can  we  account  for  such  a  group  of  men  sug- 
gesting that  Belgium  should  sell  her  honor  for  cash? 

How  can  we  account  for  the  assertion  that  the 
German  Government  learned  that  the  French  were 
about  to  enter  Belgium,  when  nearly  all  France's 
armies  were  opposite  the  German  frontier?  There  has 
been  no  proof  of  French  aeroplanes  flying  over  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg.  If  there  had  been,  this  would  have 
befen  a  just  cause  for  remonstrance,  not  invasion. 

An  investigation  was  made  by  two  distinguished 
French  professors  as  to  these  allegations,  who  write  in 
part:  — 

As  we  wished  to  ascertain  whether  the  German  news- 
papers had  given  a  more  detailed  account  of  these  occur- 
rences, we  consulted  five  of  the  principal  newspapers 
("Vorwaerts,"  "Arbeiter  Zeitung"  of  Vienna,  "Frank- 
furter Zeitung,"  "  Kohiische  Zeitung,"  "  MUnchner  Neuestc 
Nachrichten")  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  5th  of  August. 
First  of  all  we  noticed  that  the  aviator  who  is  said  to  have 
flown  over  Karlsruhe  is  not  mentioned.  As  for  the  others, 
the  account  of  them  is  as  vague  as  it  is  in  the  official  note. 
These  incidents,  given  as  the  cause  determining  war,  take 
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op  one  line*  two  or  three  at  the  most*  The  bombs  never  left 
siQr  trace.  One  of  these  aeroplanes,  th&t  at  Wesel,  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  do\iii;  nothing  is  said  of  the  aviator 
mod  what  became  of  him,  nor  is  there  anything  about  the 
seroplane  itself.  In  a  word*  the  Germans  took  care  to  draw 
attention  to  their  arrival  in  Germany  and  then  never  spoke 
of  them  again*  They  were  never  seen  to  return  to  their 
st&rting*pomt. 

But  we  have  still  more  convincing  evident^.  We  have 
been  able  to  procure  a  Nuremberg  newspaper,  the  "  Frank- 
tieher  Kurrier/*  On  the  2d  of  August,  the  day  the  bombs 
ai«  ittpposed  to  have  been  thrown,  not  a  word  is  said  atiout 
the  inddent.  Nuremberg  received  the  news  on  the  3d  by  a 
telegram  from  BerUn  identical  to  that  published  by  the 
other  newspapers*  Again,  the  Kolnische  Zeitung'*  of  the 
3d*  in  its  morning  edition*  published  a  telegram  from  Mu- 
nich which  read  as  follows:  **  The  Bavarian  Minister  of  War 
h  doubtful  as  to  the  exactness  of  the  news  announcing  that 
a\'iators  had  been  seen  above  the  lines  Nuremberg-Kitzingen 
and  Nuremberg-Anapoch  and  that  they  had  thrown  bombs 
on  the  raiiway,*' 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  German  Government  has 
produced  no  proof  of  aggression  by  France*  I  give 
oertatB  orders  by  the  French  military  authorities  that 
mdicate  the  course  of  France,  and  also,  incideiitally» 
tbat  of  Belgium:  — 

Ornitral  $ecrei  instruciiom  for  ctmring  troops 

(1)  From  information  received  it  appears  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  this  morning  ^dolated  the  IVench  frontier  at 
three  points,  namely,  between  Delle  and  Belfort,  opposite 
Cirey-8ur-\^e^uze,  and  both  to  the  north  and  south  of 
Longwy. 

Under  these  cireumstanoes,  the  order  forbidding  the  pas- 
lafe  of  troops  eastwards  beyond  the  line  laid  dowti  by  tele* 
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gram  No.  129  — 8/11 T,  situated  generally  at  a  distance  of 
10  kilometres  from  the  frontier,  is  hereby  rescinded.  Never- 
theless, for  national  reasons  of  a  moral  kind  and  for  most 
important  reasons  of  diplomacy,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  leave  to  the  Germans  all  responsibility  for  hostilities. 
Therefore,  until  further  orders,  covering  troq[>s  will  confine 
themselves  to  driving  back  attacking  forces  b^ond  the 
frontier  without  pursuing  them  and  without  penetrating 
into  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 

(2)  The  Conmiander-in-Chief  intends  to  take  up  the  gen- 
eral offenave  only  when  his  forces  have  been  concentrated 
(Signed)         J.  Jotfre, 

General  Commander^n^hirf. 

Message  telephoned  to  the  officers  in  command  of  sections  qf 
covering  troops 

Paris.  AfiguHS.  IOJOam. 
The  first  paragraph  of  the  General  Instructions  for  cover- 
ing troops,  issued  yesterday,  the  2d  of  August,  at  5.30  p.]c^ 
laid  stress  upon  the  urgent  necessity  of  not  crossing  the 
frontier  for  reasons  therein  specified,  n  any  incidents  should 
occur,  they  must  only  take  place  and  be  developed  on  Frendi 
territory.  This  order  will  be  confirmed  to  you  by  an  o&oat 
of  the  Grand  General  Staff,  who  will  go  to  see  you  this  even- 
ing by  motor-car. 

(Signed)         J.  Jotfeie, 

The  General  Commander-in-^hief. 

Telegrams  sent  to  the  Second,  Sixth,  Seventh,  Twentieth,  and 
Twenty-first  Corps 

August  U  1914, 1040  ajii. 

War  is  declared. 

Italy  has  made  an  oflSicial  declaration  of  complete  neu- 
trality, (jermany  will  endeavor,  by  the  dissemination  of 
false  news,  to  induce  us  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Belgium 
and  Switzerland.  It  is  strictly  forbidden,  in  the  most  formal 
manm^,  until  the  issue  of  new  orders,  to  the  contrary,  that 
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my  ol  our  troops  should  penetrate,  either  as  patrols  or  single 
scouts,  into  Swiss  or  Belgian  territory,  or  that  any  airman 
ihould  fly  over  the  territories  of  these  countries. 

(Signed)  Mebsimt. 

Imttudians  taued  in  wmmon  to  ike  Camlry  Corps  md  ia 
the  Second  Corpe 

ParUt  AuffuMt  5g  7JB0  and  74^  am» 

(I)  French  aeroplanes  and  dirigibles  are  authorized  to 
fly  over  Belgian  territory.  But  as  the  Belgian  troops  were 
ye^terdmy  still  luidex  orders  to  fire  upon  all  airships,  and  as 
the  countermanding  order  may  not  as  yet  have  reached 
everybody ^  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  pilots  to  fly  at  a  con* 
aderabk  height. 

{£)  Cavalry  patrols  for  reconnaissance  work  are  also 
satliorized  to  penetrate  into  Belgian  territory,  but  for  the 
pment  they  must  not  be  supported  by  any  large  bodies  of 
fnops.  Your  object  from  now  onwards  should  be  to  act  upon 
this  authority  with  discretion,  so  as  to  cut  the  lines  of  com- 
munication as  near  to  the  frontier  of  Luxemburg  as  possible 
—  that  is  to  say,  the  roads  leading  westwards  from  in  front 
of  Virton-Stavelot, 

(S)  Express  orders  must  be  issued  to  the  troops  to  regard 
themselves  as  being  in  the  country  of  a  friend  and  ally;  to 
tmkm  no  requisitions  until  the  convention,  now  under  dis- 
cmion,  on  this  subject  has  been  made  known »  and  to  buy 
nothing  except  by  friendly  agreement  and  for  ready  cash. 

J*  JOFTRE, 

The  General  Commander^in-Ch^f* 

VH.  The  Iknocencb  of  BELoniu 

To  understand  the  German  belief  in  regard  to  the 
neutrality  of  Belgium  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  gen- 
eral beli^a  in  Germany  as  to  the  character  and  aims  of 
England*  Tbe^  I  have  illustrated  by  quotations  in  this 
book.  Then  we  must  add  to  this  a  state  of  mind  that 
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in  an  individual  would  be  called  the  mania  of  persecu- 
tion. 

The  Gennan  people  are  absolutely  convinced  that 
Belgium  was  one  of  the  conspiring  enemies  that  united 
to  destroy  Germany.  A  careful  study  of  the  docu- 
ments, collateral  material,  and  the  actual  facts,  aside 
from  the  printed  words,  show  that  these  charges  are 
absolutely  without  foundation. 

It  also  seems  probable  that  the  German  war  plans 
involved  the  invasion  of  Prance  by  way  of  Belgium, 
but  I  believe  that  Germany  did  not  anticipate  such 
resistance  on  the  part  of  Belgium,  and  that  when  Ger- 
many made  the  second  offer  to  Belgium  after  the  fall 
of  Li^e  she  expected  the  acquiescence  of  Belgium. 

The  "Deutsche  Kriege  Zeitung,"  oflScial  paper  of 
the  German  Military  Association,  says  (War  Edition) : 

The  plan  for  the  invasion  of  France  had  been  prepared 
years  ago.  It  had  to  be  pursued  successfully  on  the  northern 
part  of  France  through  Belgium,  so  as  to  avoid  the  strong 
fortified  Hnes  with  which  the  enemy  had  protected  her 
German  frontier,  and  which  it  would  have  been  veiy  diffi- 
cult to  pierce. 

As  to  Germany's  strategic  railways,  I  give  this 
statement  of  Walter  Littlefield :  — 

The  strategic  dispositions  of  Germany,  especially  as  re- 
gards railways,  have  for  some  years  given  rise  to  the  apprehen- 
sion that  Germany  would  attack  France  through  Belgium. 

The  disposition  of  the  Third,  Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth, 
and  Eleventh  Germany  Army  Corps  and  the  First,  Fourth, 
and  Fifth  Cavalry  Divisions,  from  August  2  to  5,  shown  on 
French  war  maps,  reveals  that  the  attack  was  so  made. 

Stewart  Houston  Chamberlain  makes  a  similar 
statement :  — 
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The  German  victories  are  not,  in  the  first  place,  due  to  the 
furor  ttvionicus  *'  of  which  one  hears  so  much ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  are  mainly  based  on  the  calm,  efficient,  and  fore- 
weing  work  of  decades.  By  well*inf ormed  quarters  I  am  told 
that  the  whole  of  the  present  plan  of  campaign  dates  in  its 
very  details  back  to  old  IMoltke;  he  had  drawn  up  a  plan  for 
a  wur  on  two  as  weU  as  on  three  fronts.  This  plan  has  been 
Icepi  up^to-ndate  by  the  indefatigable  labors  of  the  General 
S^mB  —  new  means  of  transport,  auto- transport,  aeronau- 
tics, the  new  arms,  have  all  been  taken  into  consideration, 
mod  the  plan  extended;  in  addition  it  has  been  nearly  daily 
tated  as  to  it^  readiness.  *  .  . 

BeJ^un[i  was  expected  to  submit  under  terrorizatian. 
The  German  documents  prove  this,  but  if  there  is 
one  lesson  taught  by  the  war,  it  is  this:  that  threats, 
ooerdoD,  terrorization,  do  not  make  people  jield.  Il- 
lustrations are  the  failure  of  Austria  to  coerce  Serviat 
and  of  Germany  and  Austria  to  coerce  Russia*  and 
the  failure  of  Germany  to  coerce  Belgium,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  Germany  to  coerce  Turkey  in  regard  to  the  Ar- 
menian massacres*  Sir  Edward  Grey,  carrying  on  his 
efforts  for  peace  during  the  fateful  thirteen  days,  with- 
out threats  or  attempts  to  coerce,  showed  a  much  bet* 
ter  understanding  of  human  psychology. 

Excepting  the  German  official  Zeppelin  reports  I 
have  examined  no  body  of  material  so  utterly  de- 
tailed from  reality  as  the  various  and  varying  charges* 
maite  by  the  German  Government  and  German  publi- 
dsts  and  professors,  against  Belgium. 

The  German  Government  largely  depends  for  its 
inlormation  in  regard  to  such  matters  on  the  military 
authorities.  The  military  authorities  depend  on  their 
Intelligence  Department. 

Judging  by  the  reports  made  by  the  IntelUgeoct 
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Department  as  to  the  Zeppelin  raids,  and  as  to  the  acts 
of  France  and  Belgium  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  I 
believe  that  the  Intelligence  Department  is  very  badly 
informed,  and  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  military  authorities  that  led  to  the  dec- 
laration of  war  against  Russia,  depended  on  informs* 
tion  furnished  by  this  same  Intelligence  Department. 


CHAPTER  XV 


THE  GERMAN  THEORIES  AND  PRACTICE  OP  DEPOB- 
TATIONS  AND  OF  TERRITORIAL  APPROPRIATION 

L  The  Origin  of  the  Theoeies 

The  actually  or  potentially  dominating  nations  of  the 
twentieth  century  are  the  United  States^  the  British 
£iDpire»  Germany  I  and  Russia.  War  and  peace  and  the 
scctirtty  of  other  nations  are  determined  by  the  policies 
and  acts  of  these  four  dominant  powers.  Of  these  four 
powers  the  United  States  and  Russia  possess  in  a  very 
high  degree  the  essential  factor  of  natural  safety.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  British  Empire  and  Germany  lack 
the  essential  factor  of  natural  safety.  Hence  the  Brit- 
ish Navy  and  the  German  Army. 

Germany  has  two  great  lacks:  territory  and  se- 
curity. Russia,  with  one  sixth  of  tlie  earth's  surface, 
larger  than  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico 
combined,  with  two  and  one  half  times  the  population 
of  Germany,  and  the  highest  birth-rate  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  impends  over  Germany.  This  thought 
greatly  preoccupies  the  minds  of  those  charged  with 
the  safety  of  the  Fatherland.  It  is  the  obsession  of 
Germany. 

For  centuries  Germany  was  merely  a  geographical 
name,  designating  many  little  nations,  often  mutually 
distrustful  and  hostile.  For  centuries  also  Germany 
wia  the  battle-field  of  Europe.  Tlie  wars  of  the  na- 
tioQa  were  fought  on  her  fields.  The  German  Em* 
piK  was  conceived  by  the  sword  and  bom  on  the 
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battle-field.  The  most  persistent  tradition  of  Germany 
is  war. 

The  nineteenth  century  is  Germany's  century.  Un- 
der the  spur  of  necessity  she  mastered  more  thorou^^y 
than  any  other  nation  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
of  the  last  hundred  years.  These  inventions  and  dis- 
coveries led  to  intensive  internal  development  in  all 
countries.  The  new  body  of  knowledge  revolutionized 
education,  agriculture,  hygiene  and  social  and  indus- 
trial organization. 

Given  other  factors  the  basic  force  of  a  nation  lies  in 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  people.  In  Germany  physi- 
cal training  for  the  army  both  improves  the  health  of 
the  people  and  disciplines  them.  To  overcome  the 
inequalities  and  unhygienic  condition  of  modem  indus- 
trial life,  Germany  introduced  government  insurance 
and  special  care  of  working-men  on  a  national  scale. 

Professor  Fuster  said  years  ago,  before  one  could  think  of 
the  war,  that  German  social  reform  **  had  made  Germany 
strong  and  full  of  life-force,  to  last  forever." 

I  believe  Professor  Zimmermann  has  coined  the  saying: 
that  German  social  policy  has  contributed  as  much  to  the 
gigantic  and  victorious  mobilization  of  the  German  nation 
as  the  General  StaflF,  the  Deutsche  Bank,  and  the  railway." 

Poets,  philosophers,  statesmen,  warriors,  scientists, 
manufacturers,  traders,  master  minds  —  all  have 
worked  together  in  Germany  in  the  most  harmonious 
and  eflScient  coordination  to  create  their  ideal  nation. 
Two  things  they  could  not  change  —  their  situation 
in  the  heart  of  Europe  and  the  extent  of  their  territory. 

The  extraordinary  efficiency  of  the  Germans,  their 
enormously  increased  and  rapidly  growing  population, 
and  their  intense  sense  of  nationality  caused  in  them 
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a  passionate  rev^olt  against  the  limited  extent  of  their 
eonliguous  territory  t  and  against  the  natural  insecurity 
of  their  empire.  These  factors  led  to  the  birth  of  a 
body  of  feelings  and  beliefs  that  ultimately  affected 
the  whole  national  mind.  First  there  was  a  sense  of 
great  superiority  over  other  nations,  then  a  belief  in  the 
decadence  of  their  rivals;  and  finally,  a  sense  of  exas- 
peration that  the  world  should  be  parceled  out  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  give  the  most  worthy  nation  territory 
of  absolutely  insignificant  extent*  If  the  population 
of  the  United  States  were  70,000,000  and  confined  to 
the  State  of  Califomia,  we  should  probably  r^ard 
South  America  with  its  9,000,000  square  miles  and  a 
populatioti  of  75,000,000  with  an  acquisitive  mind, 

IL  Thi  MisaioN  of  the  Geirman  People  and  msm 
I  Sense  of  Suferioritt 

I  can  give  a  better  idea  of  this  sense  of  superiority  in 
the  German  people  by  quoting  from  the  recognized 
leaders  of  thought  in  Germany. 

Th^  murim  of  Germany  os  to  unwers€d  peaee 

Baron  voo  Stengel,  Professor  at  Munich,  who  was 
one  of  the  German  delegates  at  the  Hague  Conference, 
accepting  an  invitation  from  the  Anti-War  League  of 
Holland  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a  future 
peace  conferencet  replied  as  follows:  — 

It  would  be  completely  superfluous  to  sayt  becmuBe  it  is 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  final  and  decisive  victory  must 
mt  and  rest  with  Germany.  Then  we  shall  be  in  a  poai- 
tiM  to  restrain  all  the  enemies  of  peace,  and  to  win  and 
ttiilitain  j>erinanent  peace;  the  only  peace  that  will  be 
snored,  alike  for  ourselves  and  for  all  ci\ili2ed  humamty. 
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The  war  has  demonstrated,  throughout  its  course,  that  we, 
the  Germans,  have  been  chosen  by  Providence,  from  among 
all  earth's  peoples,  to  put  ourselves  at  the  head  ot  all  civilized 
nations  and  guide  them  to  a  sure  peace  under  our  protecticm. 
For  this  we  possess  not  only  the  necessary  power  and  force, 
but  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  intellectual  gifts  requisite, 
and  we  are  the  flower  of  the  entire  creation's  KuUur.  Con- 
sequently, it  has  been  reserved  for  us  to  do  what  no  nation 
hitherto  has  been  able  to  do  —  to  give  all  the  world  peace. 

From  this  it  follows  that  it  is  useless  to  engage  in  any 
labors  on  behalf  of  peace,  because  we,  the  Germans,  with 
our  domination  over  our  turbulent  neighbors,  shall  assume 
also  the  duty  of  poUcing  peace.  We  shall  be  in  a  position  to 
destroy  in  the  germ  all  hostility  to  peace. 

Subjection  to  our  guardianship,  which  is  in  ev^  sense 
superior  to  any  other,  is  the  sure  and  only  road  to  prosperity 
for  every  nation,  and  especially  for  the  neutrals.  The  best 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  unite  voluntarily  with  us  and  rest  cm 
us.  In  these  times,  so  difficult  for  those  who  are  isolated,  it  is 
proper  and  prudent  for  them  to  unite  themselves  with  one 
powerful  head.  To  make  one's  self  worthy  of  a  powerful 
hereditary  seigneur  is  to  sow  seed  for  the  future.  No  people 
is  richer  in  sentiment  and  in  ideals  than  are  we,  the  Ger- 
mans. Therefore,  under  our  protection,  all  international  law 
is  perfectly  superfluous;  for,  by  our  own  natural  instinct, 
we  give  each  his  own. 

Professor  Rudolf  Eucken,  of  the  University  of  Jena, 
says : — 

To  us  more  than  to  any  other  nation  is  entrusted  the  true 
structure  of  human  existence;  as  an  intellectual  people  we 
have,  irrespective  of  creeds,  worked  for  soul  depth  in  reli- 
gion, for  scientific  thoroughness.  ...  All  this  constitutes 
possessions  the  lack  of  which  would  make  life  and  effort  pur- 
poseless to  mankind. 

This  war  is  not  only  a  struggle  between  certain  nations, 
but  also  between  certain  forms  of  culture.  We  are  fighting 
for  the  maintenance  and  spreading  of  the  special  form  dt 
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culture  which  our  nature  has  implatited  and  the  whole 
course  of  our  history  has  developed  in  us.  .  . . 

Thus  it  IS  that  we  have  raised  religion,  philosophy,  edu- 
catioEit  music,  and  poetry  to  lofty  heights.  We  have  achieved 
such  great  things  in  the  world  because  we  put  our  soul  into 
our  work.  Because  we  did  not  seek  externals »  but  ourselves, 
to  culture,  it  became  for  us  a  matter  of  deepest  earnest.  *  ,  - 

ISIankind  at  this  point  needs  Gernian  methods*  However 
much  our  opponents  may  rail  against  us  just  now,  they  wiU 
eraituaUy  be  forced  to  make  use  of  us  for  their  spiritual 
praervatioD, 

Pirofessor  Ost^vald,  a  Nobel  prize- whinner  (as  a  chem- 
ist) and  a  well-known  German  scientist,  says:  — 

Germany,  thanks  to  her  genius  for  organization  or  social 
efficiency',  has  attained  a  stage  of  civilization  far  higher  than 
that  of  all  other  peoples.  This  war  will  in  the  future  compel 
Ibese  other  peoples  to  participate,  under  the  form  of  German 
•ocial  efficiency,  in  a  civilization  higher  than  their  own. 
Among  our  enemies  the  Russians,  in  brief ,  are  still  in  the 
period  of  the  undisciplined  tribe,  while  the  French  and  the 
English  have  only  attained  the  degree  of  cultural  develop- 
ment which  we  ourselves  left  behind  fifty  years  ago.  Their 
itage  of  culture  is  that  of  individualism;  but  above  that 
ilige  lies  the  stage  of  organization  or  social  efficiency,  and 
it  is  this  stage  which  Germany  has  reached  to-day. 

The  Emperor  Wilhelm  II  says:  — 

The  great  ideals  have  become  for  us  Germans  a  permanent 
poiotimon,  while  other  nations  have  more  or  less  lost  them. 
The  German  nation  is  now  the  only  people  left  which  is 
eaUed  ufton  in  the  first  place  to  protect  and  cultivate  and 
protoote  these  great  ideals,  .  .  . 

In  the  same  spirit  the  Kaiser  said  in  an  address  at 
Bremen:  — 

God  has  called  us  to  civilize  th«  world:  we  are  the  mis^ 
nonaries  of  human  progress. 
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Shortly  afterwards,  again:  — 

The  German  people  will  be  the  block  of  granite  on  wbixii 
our  Lord  will  be  able  to  elevate  and  achieve  the  civilization 
of  the  world. . . . 

Von  der  Goltz  said:  — 

We  must  understand,  and  make  the  youth  of  our  genera- 
tion understand,  that  the  time  for  repose  has  not  yet  come, 
that  the  prediction  of  a  final  struggle  to  assure  the  existence 
and  the  grandeur  of  Germany  is  not  a  mere  f  anpy  bom  in 
the  minds  of  ambitious  foob,  but  that  it  will  come  one  day 
inevitably,  violent  and  serious,  as  is  every  decisive  struggle 
between  peoples  each  of  whom  the  one  desire  is  to  have  its 
superiority  over  the  others  definitely  recognized. 

Herr  Loeber  says:  — 

All  that  is  good  and  noble,  all  that  is  healthy  and  healing, 
in  German  fashion  will  after  the  war  prove  a  blessing  to 
other  nations  as  well:  German  loyalty,  German  honesty, 
German  conscientiousness,  German  sense  of  duty,  German 
truthfulness,  German  earnestness,  German  cordiality,  Ger- 
man industry,  German  perseverance.  The  world  is  com- 
pletely diseased.  It  may  be  that  the  Lord  God  will  be 
pleased  to  use  the  German  nation  as  physician  to  the  suf- 
fering world. 

Dr.  Lasson,  Privy  Councillor  and  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  war,  wrote  as  follows:  — 

We  are  morally  and  intellectually  superior,  beyond  all 
comparison,  as  are  our  organizations  and  our  institutions. 
Our  army  is  the  epitome  of  German  intelligence  and  moral 
excellence;  its  perfect  discipline  is  well  known. 

We  do  good  deeds  to  all  people.  Louvain  was  not  des- 
troyed; only  the  houses  of  the  murderers.  We  Grermans 
give  our  judgment  only  after  an  inquiry  has  taken  place. 
The  Cathedral  of  Rheims  is  not  destroyed  —  the  French 
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eattied  tbe  datnage.  Germany  has  taugbt  the  world  how 
to  cany  on  war  and  politics  in  a  conscientious  and  proper 
iBanner.  England  will  come  to  nought.  The  real  enemy  is 
^EiliJaiid.  Woe  unto  thee,  England!  God  is  with  us  and 
Ihe  just  cause. 

Because  we  are  efficient  and  morally  superior^  all  those 
who  cannot  attain  our  moral  strength  are  afraid  of  us» 
and  think  us  dangerous.  We  are  the  freest  people  of  the 
earth,  for  we  obey,  and  our  law  is  Reason.  Our  successes 
in  war  and  peace  are  deserved,  the  price  of  infinite  striving. 
Our  Kaiser,  our  Chancellor,  our  leading  men  have  nowhere 
their  equals,  hke  our  people.  Humaneness,  gentleness,  con- 
ictentiousness,  Christianity,  are  our  distinguishing  marks. 
*'  In  a  world  of  wickedness  we  represent  the  Love  which  ia 
of  Heaven*  and  God  is  with  us," 

The  German  God  according  to  war  sermons 

A  great  many  volumes  of  semions  have  been  pub- 
lished by  distmguished  preachers  breathing  the  same 
apirit.  I  quote  briefly. 

Dr,  John  Rump,  of  Berlin,  in  the  course  of  a  sermon 
said:  — 

It  ts  our  duty  to  labor  on  in  the  German  nujEsion,  which 
consista  in  revealing  God  more  completely  to  men.  We  shall 
iucceed  In  this,  even  were  the  world  still  fuller  of  the  demon 
than  it  is,  .  .  ,  By  our  domination  over  the  world,  which,  as 
we  hope,  will  be  the  exterior  result  of  this  war,  God  will 
establish  his  sovereignty  among  the  other  nations.  By  each 
^ctory  which  He  sends  us,  He  prepares  for  m  the  material 
means  of  accomplishing  our  mission  to  humanity, 

Walter  Lebmann,  pastor  at  Hamberge,  in  Holstein^ 
in  bis  collection  of  sermons  published,  with  the  Iron 
Cms,  under  the  title  of  ''The  German  God,  1915/' 

The  German  soul  is  the  soul  of  God;  she  should  rule  over 
humanity,  and  she  shall  so  rule, 
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Grod,  who  is  nothing  else  than  the  deepest*  the  most  abso- 
lute, the  most  intimate  principle  of  our  soul»  the  purity  and 
verity  of  our  sentiments,  the  justice  and  the  loyalty  of  our 
acts,  the  moral  necessity  of  our  struggle,  this  God  which  we 
only,  the  Germans,  can  have  in  this  war,  this  German  God 
is  our  best  and  deepest  succor. 

The  German  Grod  has  come  to  life! 

in.  The  Infebioritt  op  Other  Nations 

With  this  sense  of  superiority  in  most  fields  of  human 
endeavor,  there  grew  a  certain  contempt  for  other  peo- 
ples, and  a  sense  of  exasperation  that  inferior  peoples 
should  exclude  Germany  from  her  share  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

From  the  extracts  made  from  the  introduction  to  the 
dispatches  from  the  Belgian  Ministers,  one  can  get  an 
exact  idea  of  the  views  of  the  German  Government  as 
to  England,  for  that  introduction  was  issued  by  the 
German  Foreign  OflSce. 

I  The  general  belief  in  Germany  and  Austria-Hun- 
gary is  that  England  is  in  the  last  analysis  guilty  of 
this  waf .  In  a  statement  made  to  the  Associated  Press 
correspondent  near  Verdun,  January  22,  1916,  the 
German  Crown  Prince  said:  "We  are  convinced  that 
the  day  will  come  when  the  people  of  Russia  and 
France  will  find  out  that  they  are  only  doing  the  dirty 
work  for  England." 

The  general  feeling  against  England  is  expressed  by 
Professor  Meyer  in  these  words :  — 

Worst  of  all  the  things,  however,  which  the  war  has 
brought  to  light,  is  the  ruthlessness  shown  by  England  and 
the  appaUing  decadence  of  English  character.  The  world 
knew  long  ago  how  many  lies  and  empty  phrases  were  hid- 
den behind  the  English  cloak  of  hypocrisy,  how  Uttle  the 
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GnglishniaD  cares  about  "fair  play  "  when  his  own  advan- 
tMgt  is  concerned;  hut  no  one  had  imagined  the  depths  of 
immoraUty  which  the  war  has  revealed.  We  have  found  that 
the  English  gentleman  shrinks  from  no  crime,  not  even 
murder,  so  long  as  he  can  preserve  outward  appearances. 

Professor  Rohrbacb,  speaking  of  the  Zeppelin  raids, 
siqrs:  — 

If  we  can  cover  with  fire  a  large  enough  territory  in  Eng- 
land so  that  the  conflagration  will  strangle  the  breath  of  that 
nation  and  force  it  to  stretch  out  its  hands  toward  peaee»  we 
have  a  right  to  make  use  of  that  means,  Mercy  toward  such 
an  enemy  is  cruelty  toward  our  own  compatriots.  It  may 
thai  €^flir  ike  war  we  mill  recall  with  a  ^hiuider  ike  severe  gtepi 
ihey  hmef&rced  us  to  take;  our  reply  wiU  be;  *'  It  is  not  wo 
who  wanted  this,  but  you  yourselves!  '* 

Among  tbe  most  influential  of  German  publicists 
19  Friedricb  Naumann,  author  of  Central  Europe." 
At  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  that  he  recently  deliv- 
ered in  Vtemia,  he  sketched  the  relations  of  England 
to  Austria-Hungary,  *'  which  have  been  marked  by  the 
same  selfish  seeking  after  her  own  profit/'  "  They  talk 
of  thenxselv^  as  the  Elect;  they  are  not  the  Elect  of 
Gody  but  of  the  Devil* "  Addressing  working  men  in 
Mb  audience,  he  described  England  as  the  country 
where  capitalism  had  celebrated  its  worst  orgies, 
"The  English  national  character  is  of  no  value  to 
hutnanityt  and  is  responsible  for  all  the  evil  on  earth/' 

IV,  GeBMANT*S  POUCIES  FOR  EXPANSION  AND 

MirrttoDa  to  de  emploteh 

Infltieoced  by  the  situation  of  their  country;  cottj- 
bined  with  the  feeling  of  absolute  superiority  over 
4II  other  peoples,  leaders  of  German  thought  pro- 
duced a  msm  of  literature  setting  forth  what  Ger^ 
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many  must  have,  and  indicating  the  methods  of 
achieving  her  aims.  These  ideas  reacted  on  minds 
already  persuaded  of  the  great  cultural  mission  of 
Germany  to  advance  civilization.  This  was  to  be  done 
in  accordance  with  Germany's  ideas  and  by  a  forceful 
method. 

I  quote  from  the  earlier  writers  who  greatly  influ- 
enced German  opinion  and  German  policy:  — 

We  must  create  a  Central  Europe  which  will  guarantee  the 
peace  of  the  entire  continent  from  the  moment  when  it  shall 
have  driven,  the  Russians  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
from  the  South,  and  shall  have  conquered  large  tracts  to  the 
east  of  our  frontiers  for  German  colonization.  We  cannot 
let  loose  ex  abrupto  the  war  which  will  create  this  Central 
Europe.  All  we  can  do  is  to  accustom  our  people  to  the 
thought  that  this  war  must  come.^ 

Let  us  bravely  organize  great  forced  migrations  of  the 
inferior  peoples.  Posterity  will  be  grateful  to  us.  CoerdcHi 
will  be  necessary.  Such  tasks  are  also  war-tasks.  Superiority 
of  creative  power  is  but  a  means.  .  .  .  Those  adversaries  who 
succumb,  as  they  try  to  bar  our  passage,  must  be  driven  into 
"  reserves "  where  we  shall  keep  them  segregated  that  we 
may  obtain  the  space  necessary  for  our  expansion.' 

If  we  take,  we  must  also  keep.  A  foreign  territory  is  not 
incorporated  until  the  day  when  the  rights  of  Germans  are 
rooted  in  its  soil.  With  all  necessary  prudence,  but  also  with 
inflexible  determination,  a  process  of  expropriation  should 
be  inaugurated,  by  which  the  Poles  and  the  Alsatians  and 
Lorrainers  would  be  gradually  transported  to  the  interior 
of  the  Empire,  while  Germans  would  replace  them  on  the 
frontiers.* 

Li  1911,  Tannenberg  —  in  "Gross  Deutschland"  — 
worked  out  the  theories  and  plans  for  expansion  in 
Europe.  Dealing  with  Holland  he  says:  — 

^  Paul  de  Laganle,  DeuUche  Schrifien  (4th  ed.,  1903),  p.  83. 
■  Klaus  Wagner,  Krieg  (1906).  »  F.  Lange,  Retries  DeuUchtum. 
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Gcnnatiy  in  1870  had  many  reasons  to  act  against  Hol- 
land* mice  her  King,  if  only  through  his  intention  of  having 
I^isemburg  obtained  for  Napoleon  III,  had  been  the  imme- 
diate occasion  for  tlie  war.  The  Francophile  tendencies  of 
King  William  III  of  Holland  were  at  that  time  well  known 
to  all  the  powers;  unfortunately  the  Minister  Thorbeke  suc- 
ceeded in  hindering  the  King  of  Holland  from  openly  taking 
the  part  of  France,  retarding  thus  the  annexation  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Germany  and  preserving  for  a  while  longer 
their  independence.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  that  opportunity 
should  have  been  lost.  If  the  ine\'itable  had  been  reahzed 
at  that  time,  the  hardships  inseparable  from  any  transform 
m&tioD  would  have  been  forgotten  to-day,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  Hanover- 

HoUand  with  her  royal  family,  her  European  domtmon 
and  her  colonies  in  South  America,  the  Isles  of  the  Sonde, 
and  of  Australasia,  must  come  into  the  German  Empire  as 
a  State  of  the  "  Bund."  The  same  is  true  for  Belgium.  The 
Congo  State  must  become  a  German  colony*  By  the  entry 
of  Belgsutn  into  the  German  Empire  the  ancient  €rernmn 
(raotier  near  Lescaut,  of  the  time  of  Charles  V>  would  be 
l«Mabltshed.  It  would  be  the  beginning  of  the  reconstitu- 
tion  of  our  ancient  western  frontier.  We  finished  tJiis  matter 
with  tlie  French  Republic  and  the  Napoleons  in  1871 ;  with 
the  kings  of  France,  and  in  particular*  with  Loub  XIV,  we 
have  not  yet  settled  our  accounts.  The  Continental  tariff 
frontier  of  Germany  in  the  West,  next  to  the  Netherlands, 
will  thus  he  suppressed,  and  the  ports  on  the  Meuse  and  the 
Rhine  will  recover  their  former  hinterland  and  will  know  a 
new  pf«flperity,  Luxemburg  and  Switzerland  will  enter  like- 
wise into  the  new  Empire,  while  preser\  ing  their  actual  con* 
stilution.  But  they  will  be  obliged  to  furnish  their  contin- 
gent to  the  defense  of  the  Empire  which  has  already  for  a 
long  time  protected  them^  conformably  to  the  necessities  of 
Greater  Germany. 

Pnrmaim,  in  his  book,  "  Wenn  ich  der  Kaiser  warl" 
a  * 

We  shall,  therefore,  as  soon  aa  our  aDtagonism  with  Eng- 
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land  and  with  France  —  or  with  a  single  one  €3t  these  nations 
—  shall  give  rise  to  an  armed  conflict,  be  obliged  to  put  Hol- 
land and  Belgium  into  the  position  of  choosing  between  our 
adversaries  and  us.  If,  listening  to  the  voice  ct  reason,  these 
two  States  decide  in  our  favor,  we  will  assure  them  their 
independence  under  the  same  title  as  that  <rf  the  other  con- 
federate States  of  the  Qerman  Empire ;  if  th^  go  over  to  the 
enemy,  we  shall  purely  and  simply  annex  them,  all  in  antici- 
pation of  the  victory  of  the  German  armies. 

In  the  case  of  annexation,  there  would  be  incorporation 
with  Prussia,  in  such  a  way  that  the  two  new  provinces 
would  know  that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  taught 
us  by  the  resistance  of  the  Danes,  the  Poles,  and  of  the 
people  of  Alsace-Lorraine.  Their  colonies  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  administration  of  the  Empire,  which,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  support  the  expenses  pertaining  thereto. 
In  this  manner,  the  Belgian  and  Dutch  colonies,  which  are 
much  too  large  for  small  States,  could  be  developed  accord- 
ing to  their  value.  If  things  should  come  to  this  pass,  the 
mistakes  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
at  length  wdUld  be  retrieved,  and  the  German  people  would 
have  finally  reconquered  their  ancient  possessions  on  the 
shores  of  the  North  Sea. 

Tannenberg,  writing  in  1911,  in  anticipation  of  a 
war  with  France  in  the  near  future,  defines  the  treaty 
of  peace  in  these  terms:  — 

1.  France  cedes  to  Germany  the  departments  of  the 
Vosges  with  Epinal,  Meurthe  et  Moselle  with  Nancy  and 
Lun^ville,  the  eastern  half  of  the  Meuse  with  Verdun,  and 
the  Ardennes  with  Sedan;  altogether  about  17,114  kilo- 
metres. This  country  is  at  the  present  time  sparsely  popu- 
lated, 69  inhabitants  to  the  kilometre.  This  is  hardly  half 
the  density  of  population  in  Germany.  This  country  of  the 
high  basins  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  to  be  ceded  to 
Germany  counts  only  1,192,453  inhabitants. 

2.  France  takes  the  inhabitants  of  these  territories  and 
installs  them  elsewhere.  This  migration  shall  be  carried  out 
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in  the  space  oF  one  year  datiog  from  the  signature  of  the 
treaty  erf  peace.  The  country  wiU  be  divided  into  rural  do- 
ixiaim  of  forty  to  sixty  arpents,  according  to  its  quality,  and 
will  be  di\ided  as  a  reward  among  German  soldiers  who 
iball  have  distiDgiiished  themselves  during  the  war.  The 
immovable  properties  of  the  cities  shall  be  hkewise  distrib- 
uted in  lots  of  approximately  the  same  value.  Soldiers  who 
fought  io  the  War  of  1870-71  will  also  be  admitted  to  this 
distribution* 

3.  Holland  with  her  royal  house  enters  into  the  Gernma 
Empin  under  the  title  of  a  confederate  State  in  full  exer- 
cise.  Holland  enters  into  a  German  tariff  union  (Zo/i- 
fwn'it)  without  paying  indemnity,  or  engaging  herself  to 
special  obligations,  which  constitutes  a  favor  of  special 
wdght  in  all  the  affairs  of  this  country  especially  in  garden- 
ing and  agriculture,  which  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  profit 
by  such  happy  climatological  conditions*  Java  is  reserved 
to  Holland  as  a  private  colony*  The  other  colonies  of 
iMulindct  Surinam^  and  Oeeanica,  become  the  conunon 
property  of  the  German  Empire,  We  do  not  ask  from  Bel- 
any  special  advantage  from  the  colonial  point  of  \new: 
the  contrary,  we  consider  that  a  possession  Uke  the  Congo 
State,  much  too  large  for  that  small  country,  must  in  lis 
entirety  pass  under  the  power  and  the  protection  of  the 
great  German  people  and  of  the  German  Empire* 

4*  Prance  takes  the  Walloons  inhabiting  Bclpum  to  colo- 
mm  her  territories,  whicti  are  empty  of  inhabitants.  The 
foagrmtion  must  be  accompUsbed  in  three  years.  The  prop- 
erty of  the  Walloons  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
of  the  upper  Moselle  and  of  the  uppej'  Meuse,  merged  in  the 
new  pnjvitioc  of  Western  Franconia,  both  in  houses  and  in 
landst  will  be  esttmated  by  eicperts  and  paid  for  to  those 
having  rightful  tenure  by  the  Republic,  out  of  the  indemnity 
frf  wmr  to  be  paid  by  France  to  Germany.  The  frontier 
legioiis  thus  emptied  along  the  middle  course  of  the  Krteuse 
will  receive  an  immigration  of  German  soldiers  who  shall 
ve  distinguished  themselves  during  the  war,  in  such  a 
that  this  frontier  province  will  have  within  a  few 
ft  purely  German  population.  The  abnormal  tariff 
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frontier  between  the  German  Empire  and  its  ports  from  the 
Meuse  and  on  the  Rhine  will  thus  be  suppressed. 

5.  France  cedes  to  Germany  the  ownership  of  the  billions 
which  she  has  lent  to  Russia. 

6.  France  pays  to  Greater  Germany  thirty-five  billions 
of  marks  in  cash.  (This  is  half  the  Uquid  funds  which  France 
boasts  of  possessing.  This  loss  will  strike  France  in  the 
spot  where  she  is  both  most  sensitive  and  most  able  to 
respond.  Money  has  been  since  the  end  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, the  idol  of  the  French  and  their  overthrow.  If  France 
had  not  had  more  liquid  money  than  any  other  people  on 
earth,  she  would  never  have  become  the  benevolent  banker 
who  imposes  his  loans  upon  our  enemies.  Let  us  take  from 
France  this  accursed  money  and  at  last  we  shall  have  peace; 
we  shall  pursue  our  pacific  development  and  be  able  to  take 
very  good  care  of  ourselves  without  system-of-six-children.) 

7.  France  declares  her  acceptance  of  the  incorporation  of 
Luxemburg  and  of  Switzerland  in  the  German  Empire. 

9.  France  renounces  her  fleet,  which  passes  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  German  Empire. 

10.  France  renounces  her  colonies,  except  Algeria,  to  the 
profit  of  Greater  Germany. 

12.  France  signs  the  new  treaty  of  conmierce  with  Ger- 
many, which  is  adapted  to  the  conditions  created  by  the 
transfer  of  powers  from  one  to  the  other. 

Such  are  the  articles  of  the  Peace  of  Brussels  between 
Germany  and  France.  They  set  the  definitive  seal  of  supe- 
riority upon  the  German  people,  rich  in  children,  over 
France,  poor  in  children.  The  course  of  armaments  since 
the  Treaty  of  Frankfort  is  concluded.^ 

Now,  a  short  time  later,  Frymann,  reviewing  the 
recent  book  of  Tannenberg,  considered  it  as  indeed  "a 
little  extravagant,"  but  recognized  that  the  more  im- 
portant German  reviews  here  and  there  expressed  an- 
alogous ideas.  So  that  it  must  be  frankly  admitted 
that  they  were  in  the  air.  And  he  adds :  — 

^  Gross  Deuischland^  pp.  2S7-S9. 
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Since  we  have  touched,  in  passing,  upon  the  **  qoestian  of 
e%^&cimtioiis,"  let  us  say  here  that  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much 
out  of  place  to  speak  openly  on  this  point,  m  order  that  our 
adversaries  may  know  clearly  that  such  desperate  measures 
already  find  defenders  in  Germany;  they  will  understand 
tlieiit  that  a  certain  prudence  is  absolutely  imposed  upon 
tfaenu  for  it  will  not  answer  to  excite  too  much  the  furor 

To  the  man  formed  on  traditional  ideas,  his  hair  will  stand 
on  end,  at  the  demand  that  a  country  inhabited  by  Euro- 
peans ihould  be  evamoied^  which  signifies  the  violent  inter* 
ruptioii  of  a  development  many  centuries  old;  furthermore, 
this  thought  woundi*  the  sentiments  of  the  cultivated  roan, 
and  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  modem  theory  of  the  rights  of 
man  which  protect  in  their  poseessions  the  private  eiti^ns 
of  belligerent  nations.  But  if  we  look  deeply  into  the  par* 
ticular  situation  of  the  Germnn  people,  which  is  completely 
endreled  in  Europe,  and  which,  if  it  continues  its  \igoroua 
growth,  would  run  the  risk  of  stifling  unless  it  could  give 
itaclf  ain  it  must  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  case  may 
praent  itself  in  which  Germany  shall  have  to  require  from 
her  vanquished  adversaries  depopulated  regions,  either  on 
the  west  or  on  the  east.  —  unless,  indeed,  we  have  beyond 
the  sea  colonic  to  populate,  or  shall  make  up  our  minds  to 
tolerate  anew  an  emigration  of  Germans  into  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

We  must  not  think  of  an  ofrensi\'e  war,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  occupation  of  foreign  territory,  with  their  evacuation 
ai  our  object;  but  we  must,  on  the  other  hand,  accustom 
Otnaelves  to  holding  such  measures  admissible,  as  response 
to  an  enemy  attack;  while  a  war  of  brigandage  (Rauhkrieg) 
is  repugnant  to  our  conceptions,  a  punLshmcnt  for  a  criminal 
aggreiaioti  appears  to  us  justified,  even  if  it  takes  this 
aeverest  form,  for  **  necessity  knows  no  law/*  We  mayi 
moreover,  in  this  sense,  consider  as  equivalent  to  a  def<^ 
sive  war  any  war  which  should  be  conducted  offensively 
from  the  German  side*  but  which  we  should  have  been 
obliged  to  undertake  to  anticipate  our  enemies  J 
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The  treatment  of  conquered  people  is  thus  described 
by  K.  F.  Wolfif,  a  distinguished  ethnographer:  — 

Conquerors  are  acting  according  to  the  laws  of  biology 
and  logic  when  they  endeavor  to  do  away  with  foreign  lan- 
guage and  to  annihilate  foreign  nationality.  Hence  there 
must  be  no  compromise,  but  merely  insistence  upon  the 
right  of  sovereignty,  the  widest  possible  extension  of  power 
and  the  sternest  refusal  of  political  rights. 

The  constitution  is  made  for  the  conqueror,  never  for  the 
conquered.  Let  the  conquered  enjoy  the  rights  man,  but 
under  no  pretext  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  We  are  bom 
men,  we  win  the  position  of  lords  and  masters  on  the  field 
of  battle. 

J.  Referring  to  France  he  says :  — 

The  conquering  nation  must  be  rich  in  men,  so  that  it 
may  be  able  to  flood  the  conquered  country  with  its  own 
people.  Hence  only  nations  with  large  populations  have  a 
moral  right  to  conquest;  for  it  is  unjust  that  such  a  nation 
should  be  overcrowded  within  its  frontiers,  while  a  nei^- 
boring  people  with  fewer  citizens  should  live  luxuriously  on 
richer  territory.  It  is  still  more  unjust,  it  is  really  criminal, 
that  a  nation  with  a  decreasing  birth-rate  should  take  pos- 
session of  foreign  countries  with  the  sole  and  unworthy 
object  of  recruiting  soldiers  whom  it  needs  for  the  realization 
of  its  selfish  schemes.^ 

He  deals  with  the  ethics  of  conquest  in  these 
words :  — 

The  conqueror  must  have  an  absolute  will  to  dominate, 
and  must  strive  for  the  political  and  ethnical  annihilation  of 
the  vanquished.  He  must  entirely  ignore  the  fallacy  that 

^  From  the  Kdlnische  Zeiiung:  "For  the  last  hundred  yean  there  has 
been  no  progress  in  any  branch  of  French  industry." 

From  Paul  Rohrbach  (Der  deutsche  Gedanke  in  der  Welt) :  "As  for  France: 
'Her  destiny,  for  reasons  which,  in  spite  of  all  proffered  explanations, 
remain  among  the  enigmas  presiding  over  the  birth  and  death  of  peoples, 
seems  to  be  that  she  must  disappear  from  the  list  of  great  nations.* 
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the  vanquished  have  the  right  to  maintEiQ  their  language 
and  nationality.  A  victorious  people,  invading  a  country, 
must  insist  upon  its  pri\ileg^5  in  the  most  ruthless  manner; 
it  will  commit  no  injustice  in  doing  so,  it  wiU  merely  derive 
the  natural  consequences  of  its  position. 

Such  men  as  this  can  conquer,  they  are  allowed  to  con- 
quer,  it  is  their  duty  to  conquer.  They  must  be  suzerain, 
both  for  their  own  advantage  and  that  of  others.  For  inva- 
sion by  a  noble,  high-minded  race  does  not  mean  annihila- 
tion but  amelioration,  it  is  in  the  service  of  the  Lord  of 
armies,  and  hia  work  ia  a  work  of  deliverance! 

Dealing  with  these  small  nations,  Uerr  Robrbach 
writes:  — 

la  comparison  with  former  days  the  realm  of  science  is 
now  ao  stupendous  that  only  a  great  nation  Is  capable  of 
coping  with  it.  German  students  outside  our  frontiers,  the 
Dutch,  and  our  more  distant  kinsmen,  the  Scandinavians, 
Bie  all  obliged  to  form  a  kind  of  fraternity  with  German 
science,  both  in  order  to  rear  scholars  and  to  facilitate  their 
fesearches;  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  be  able  to  produce 
Sfsl-mte  scientific  work  or  institutions  in  all  branches. .  .  . 
This  also  applies  to  other  spheres.  Just  in  the  same  way  that 
small  States  cannot  build  a  fleet  of  modem  Dreadnoughts, 
because  they  would  be  mined  by  the  cost  of  one,  so  they  are 
ini^pable  of  producing  a  complete  civiUzation  from  base  to 
■pex  because  it  requires  too  broad  a  foundation  > 

Tannenberg  elaborates  the  policy  of  the  new  and 
greater  German  Empire :  — 

We  wiah  in  a  new  Empire  to  begin  a  new  life  whose 
tupmne  law  is  the  welfare  of  the  Germans,  and  to  execute 
tills  law  shall  be  the  principal  task  of  Greater  Germany*  AH 
special  laws  are  only  corollaries  to  this  fundamental  law. 

The  Reichstag  of  Greater  Gennany  is  elected  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  rights  of  the  electors  may  be  acquired  by 
every  married  man  of  thirty*  The  right  to  vote  is  conferred 
upon  all  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  rights  of  full  citizen* 
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ship.  Only  those  can  become  fuU  citizens  whose  mother- 
tongue  is  G^erman,  whose  culture  is  the  object  of  the  common 
school,  whose  blood  is  purely  German,  and  who  take  the 
civil  oath.  The  rights  of  fuU  citizenship  may  be  withdrawn 
by  the  court  for  transactions,  words,  or  acts  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  Germanism. 

Books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  circulars  can  appear 
only  in  German.  Books  coming  from  outside  can  be  imported 
only  with  the  authority  of  the  State  and  for  a  revenue  stamp 
of  one  hundred  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Foreign  newspapers 
must  obtain  the  same  authorization,  pay  the  same  tax,  and 
bear  the  same  stamp.  The  State  has  tiie  right  to  requisition 
gratuitously  from  each  newspaper  the  first  page  of  the  chief 
edition  to  expose  to  the  people  the  views  of  the  Government 
without  party  interpretation.  .  . . 

In  greater  Germany  no  foreigner  can  acquire  houses  or 
estates,  etc.^ 

We  can  note  the  partial  working-out  of  these  ideas 
in  the  deportations  from  Belgium  and  Lille  and  other 
parts  of  occupied  France,  and  abo  in  the  spoliation  of 
Poland. 

V.  The  Belgian  Deportations 

Great  distress  to  her  inhabitants  was  the  natural 
result  of  the  stripping  of  Belgium,  so  well  described  by 
Dr.  Rathenau  and  Dr.  Ganghofer.  Just  as  in  Poland, 
everything  was  done  to  increase  the  wealth  of  Ger- 
many and  to  compel  the  Belgian  workmen  to  emigrate 
to  Germany.  But  the  Belgians  proved  stubborn. 
They  refused  to  assist  Germany  to  win  the  war  against 
their  own  brothers,  and  there  was  no  voluntary  emi- 
gration on  their  part. 

The  "Kolnische  Zeitung"  makes  the  following 
admission:  — 

^  Qro8S  Deutschland,  pp.  82-83. 
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Tht  spirit  of  the  Belgian  people  is  invincible;  the  meager 
i€9ii]ts  we  have  obtained  by  violence  in  /Vlsace  in  forty-five 
years  will  not  be  won  in  Belgium  in  less  than  a  hundred. 

And  that  in  spite  of  terrible  suffering  and  niisery, 
while  they  saw  their  food  being  used  to  support  their 
enemies.  Professor  Ballod  states  that  Belgium  and 
oorthem  France  fed  three  million  German  soldiers  the 
first  year. 

Although  the  Hague  Conventions  agreed  to  by 
Germany  stipulate  that  "the  maintenance  of  the  civil 
population  of  an  occupied  territory  must  be  exactly 
what  its  own  Government  would  have  done»  and  that 
□micdy  out  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  territory 
itself,*'  and  further,  that  "requisitions  can  only  be 
demanded,  and  services  imposed  on  the  txjmmunes  and 
tlheir  inhabitjmts  generally  for  the  needs  of  the  occupy- 
mg  army,"  in  January,  1913,  it  was  decided  that  "the 
resources  of  the  subjected  country  should  be  devoted 
to  the  use  of  the  German  Army,  and  also  of  the  indus- 
tries  assigned  to  its  service/'  Dr.  Ganghofer,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Kaiser's,  studied  the  Belgian  situa- 
tion in  February,  1915,  and  his  report  concludes  that 
"all  the  financial  resources  of  the  territories  w^e  have 
conquered  have  been  swallowed  up,  and  secured  for  our 
benefit/' 

On  May  2,  1910,  the  German  authorities  assumed 
the  exclusive  right  to  provide  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Any  person  who  gave  work  to  an  unemployed 
naaoi  without  the  sanction  of  the  German  authorities, 
would  he  punished  with  a  fine  of  five  tliousand  dollars 
and  three  years  imprisonment.  All  appeal  to  the 
courts  was  denied.  On  May  13,  I916»  this  order  was 
iasued:  — 
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Authorized  governors,  mOitaiy  commandants,  and  chiefs 
of  districts  to  order  the  unemployed  to  be  removed  by  f oice 
to  the  places  where  they  are  to  work. 

In  the  "Contemporary  Review"  for  January,  1917, 
Demetrius  C.  Boulger  states:  — 

Since  that  appeal  the  deportations  of  the  ab]e4>odied  male 
population  have  been  carried  out  on  a  wholesale  scale.  It  is 
computed  that  at  the  moment  of  writing  they  reach  a  total 
€jt  350,000  persons,  but  it  seems  probable  that  before  ihey 
cease  this  total  will  be  doubled.  Already  a  further  number 
ct  50,000  from  Brusseb  alone  have  been  deported.  In  some 
places,  notably  in  Limburg,  all  the  males  from  fifteen  to 
fifty-five  have  been  removed,  and  in  the  Hasselt  district,  for 
some  obscure  reason,  girls  possessing  sewing-machines  have 
also  been  carried  off  with  them.  Soon,  very  soon,  there  will 
not  be  left  in  Belgiiun  any  but  women,  children,  and  old 
men.  It  would  have  been  a  mercy,  it  would  have  revealed 
some  slight  trace  of  human  compassion,  to  have  deported 
them  to  the  same  place  as  their  husbands  and  sons.  But 
that  is  not  the  (Jerman  way. 

There  is  one  voice  from  Belgium  that  has  reached 
all  hearts  not  blinded  by  ignorance,  and  that  is  the 
voice  of  Cardinal  Mercier.  Among  the  heroes  of  this 
war  he  holds  an  honorable  place.  This  is  his  appeal  to 
the  neutral  world:  — 

Cardinal  Mercier* s  protest  against  the  deportation  of  Belgians 

The  military  authorities  are  daily  deporting  thousands  of 
inoffensive  citizens  in  order  to  set  them  to  forced  labor. 

As  early  as  October  19,  we  sent  a  protest  to  the  Governor- 
General,  a  copy  of  which  was  also  sent  to  the  representa- 
tives in  Brussels  of  the  Holy  See,  Spain,  the  United  States, 
and  the  Netherlands.  The  Governor-General,  in  reply, 
refused  to  take  any  steps. 

At  that  time  the  ordinances  threatened  only  unemployed 
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coen.  To-day  all  able-bodied  men  are  carried  off  peU-mell, 
penned  up  in  trucks,  and  deported  to  unknown  destinationSi 
like  slave  gangs* 

The  enemy  proe^ds  by  regions.  Vague  reports  have 
reached  us  that  arrests  have  been  made  succsessively  at 
Toumai*  Ghentt  and  AIost»  but  we  are  unaware  of  the  cir- 
etiniatances. 

Between  October  £4  and  the  beginning  of  November  the 
enemy  operated  in  the  regions  of  ^fons,  Quie\Tain,  St,  Ghis- 
taicu  and  Jemappes,  from  80O  to  1200  men  being  rounded  up 
daily.  To-morrow  and  the  following  days  he  intends  to  fall 
cm  Ihe  Nivelles  Arrondisscment. 

A  poster  orders  all  males  to  present  themselves  at  Nivelles 
oo  November  8,  prox^ded  with  identiBcation  and  registra- 
tion cards*  They  are  permitted  to  bring  only  a  small  hand- 
\mg.  Clergymen,  doctors,  barristers,  and  schoolmasters  are 
exempt.  Burgomasters  are  held  responsible  for  the  execution 
of  the  order.  There  is  an  iiiter\^al  of  twenty-four  hours  be- 
tween the  posting  of  the  order  and  deportation. 

Under  the  pretext  of  the  necessity  to  carry  out  public 
works  on  Belgian  soil,  the  occupying  power  had  tried  to 
obtain  from  the  communes  lists  of  unemployed  workmen^ 
which  the  majority  of  the  communes  proudly  refused  to 
give. 

Three  decrees  of  the  Governor-General  paved  the  way  for 
the  blow  which  was  struck  us  to-day.  The  first,  issued  August 
15, 1915,  ordered  forced  labor  for  tlie  unemployed  under  pain 
of  imprisonment  and  a  fine,  but  stated  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  work  in  Belgium,  The  second,  issued  May  9, 
0wm  the  German  authorities  the  right  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemfjloyed,  any  unauthorized  person  giving  work  being 
liable  to  three  years*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  twenty 
thooiand  marks.  The  third  decree,  issued  May  IS,  author^ 
imd  the  governors  and  military  commanders  to  issue  or- 
dm  for  the  unemployed  to  be  forcibly  taken  to  places  for 
work< 

It  was  already  a  matter  of  forced  labor  for  Belgium*  To- 
day it  is  DO  longer  a  question  of  forced  labor  in  Belgium^  but 
ia  Germany  for  the  Germans'  benefit. 
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The  whole  truth  is  that  each  deported  workman  means 
another  soldier  for  the  German  Army.  He  will  take  the 
place  of  a  German  workman,  who  will  be  made  a  soldier. 

The  situation  which  we  denounce  to  the  civilized  world 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Four  hundred  thousand 
workmen  are  reduced  to  unemployment  through  no  fault  df 
their  own,  and  largely  inconvenience  the  German  occupa- 
tion. Sons,  husbands,  fathers,  respectful  of  public  order, 
bow  to  their  unhappy  lot.  With  their  most  pressing  needs 
provided  for,  they  await  with  dignity  the  end  of  their 
period  of  trial. 

Now,  suddenly,  parties  of  soldiers  begin  to  enter  by  force 
these  peaceful  homes,  tearing  youth  from  parent,  husband 
from  wife,  father  from  children.  They  bar  with  the  bayo- 
net the  door  through  which  wives  and  mothers  wish  to 
pass  to  say  farewell  to  those  departing.  They  herd  their 
captives  in  groups  of  tens  and  twenties  and  push  them  into 
cars.  As  soon  as  the  train  is  filled  the  officer  in  charge 
brusquely  waves  the  signal  for  departure.  Thus  thousands 
K3i  Belgians  are  being  reduced  to  slavery. 

The  Germans  are  not  only  enrolling  the  unemployed,  but 
they  are  also  recruiting  a  great  niunber  of  men  who  have 
never  been  out  of  work. 

A  special  appeal  to  the  most  powerful  neutral  coun- 
try comes  from  the  Holland  section  of  the  League  of 
Neutral  Nations. 

To  America  from  Holland: — 

To  us  this  cruelty  is  more  vivid  every  day.  Every  day 
numbers  of  fugitives,  in  spite  of  the  deadly  electric  wire 
which  the  Germans  have  erected  along  the  frontier,  succeed 
in  escaping  to  the  Netherlands.  From  them  we  learn  the 
painful  details  of  the  unutterable  despair  of  the  women  and 
children  who  are  left  behind  and  of  the  agonizing  scenes 
which  take  place  when  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons, 
dragged  from  their  homes  and  women-folk,  are  packed  into 
cattle  and  freight  cars  and  thus  transported  to  an  unknown 
destination  and  to  an  unknown  fate. 
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Mr*  Alfred  Noyes  makea  an  eloquent  and  moving 
peal  in  the  "Outlook"  for  January  £4,  1917*  His 
material  is  at  first  hand,  and  I  make  from  it  some  ex- 
tracts: — 

In  the  slave  trains  they  are  treated  worse  than  cattle. 
Sixty  men  are  crammed  into  a  wagon  for  forty.  The  wagons 
aie  o|>eQ  to  wind  and  rain^  and  no  food,  or  very  Uttle,  is 
provided*  Yet  as  these  trains  of  slaves  (who  can  never  be 
slaves  while  life  remains  to  them)  roll  into  the  stranger's 
laiidt  the  silent  crowds  who  watch  them  hear  the  thunder  of 
their  national  songs;  hear  a  nobler  music  than  all  the  art  of 
Germany  could  ever  produce;  hear  these  prisoners^  that  are 
kui|^  chanting  the  '^Brabagonne''  and  *'The  Lion  of 

•*We  used  to  think  that  music  crude,"  said  a  Belgian  to 
me  recently,    but  we  cannot  hear  it  now  without  tears*" 

A  rtc&nquu  par  mn  courage 

mdin,  touperaine  H  fitrt, 
Pm^t  di*orm>au  indompU^ 
Bnia  mtr  ta  tietlU  ham^r§ 
1$  Bqu  ia  Lot,  la  Libera. 

And  what  a  symphony  is  there^  transcending  anything 
that  the  imagination  of  Beethoven  conceived!  There,  over 
tlie  iobs  and  cries  of  the  women  and  children,  with  the  mut* 
ler  of  the  redeeming  guns  already  upon  the  horizon,  rises 
thai  mighty  chorus,  as  the  trains  move  out  with  their  tri- 
umphing loads  of  white  slaves;  and  circumstances  have 
added  a  Utile  to  that  song:  — 

They  never  thmH  tjiin*  Kim  tt>  ikveiy. 

The  proud  lion  of  Flaaden, 
Their  fvliem  m&y  toeoace  bb  freedom, 
Yet  ib*ll  hb  freedom  endure. 

never  shaTI  tame  him  to  ikvi^. 
The  proud  Um  <d  FUod«r«w 
So  Itmft  u  the  cIawi  of  tlie  lion 
Cmn  itHlce*  mad  ooe  Fleming  dimwi  bmth, 
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Tbne  makes  a  havoc  ci  cities. 

Thrones  may  perish  like  snow. 
Armies  are  hurled  to  destruction. 

The  people,  the  people  shall  live. 
Our  enemies  come  in  their  harness. 

With  the  shadow  of  death  they  suxromid  us. 
We  laugh,  we  laugh  at  their  fury. 

The  Lion  of  Flanders  is  here. 

Woe  to  the  foe  in  his  f oUy 

Who  comes  with  his  heart  full  of  treatoOt 
Feigns  to  caress  the  old  lion. 

And  then  lifts  his  hand  up  to  strike. 
Ay,  when  they  think  he  is  dying. 

And  spurn  him,  and  mock  at  his  weakness^ 
The  Lion  of  Flandars  arises 

And  lifts  the  slow  wrath  of  his  name. 

They  never  shall  tame  him  to  slavery* 
The  proud  Lion  of  Flandars  . . . 

The  New  York  "Evening  Post"  for  February  8, 
1917,  publishes  a  letter  from  its  Paris  correspondent, 
giving  some  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  deportations 
from  Belgium  and  France.  The  writer,  Mr.  Stoddard 
Dewey,  is  one  of  the  most  carefid  and  trustworthy 
correspondents  in  Europe.  I  have  known  him  for 
many  years.  He  writes :  — 

Cardinal  Mercier's  latest  words  tell  us  what  is  happening 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  Cardinal  Mercier  says: — 

I  have  seen  hundreds  of  my  flock  in  danger  and  tears. 
For  three  days,  Sunday,  Monday,  Tuesday,  November 
20,  21,  and  22,  morning  and  evening,  I  went  through 
the  regions  where  the  first  workmen  and  artisans  of 
my  diocese  were  taken  away  by  force  into  exile.  At 
Wavre,  Court  St.  Etienne,  Nivelles,  Tubize,  Braine- 
TAUeud,  I  entered  more  than  a  hundred  homes  half 
empty.  The  husband  was  away,  the  children  were 
orphaned,  the  sisters  were  seated  with  dull  eyes  and 
lifeless  arms  at  the  sewing-machine  —  all  was  in  moum- 
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fill  silence.  You  would  have  said  there  was  a  corpse  in 
the  house.  Scarcely  did  I  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  to 
the  mother  than  sobs  broke  forth  and  lamenting  and 
words  of  anger,  with  proud  outbursts.  The  remem- 
brance of  these  heart-rending  scenes  never  leaves  me. 

A  private  letter  of  Cardinal  Mercier,  which  reached  us 
here  in  Paris  last  week,  adds:  — 

Pray  for  dear  Belgium,  suffering  as  she  never  suffered 
before.  These  hateful  deportations,  this  unpeopling  of 
our  homes,  the  anguish  of  those  spared  until  now,  have 
brought  about  a  general  state  of  depression  which  we 
had  not  known  till  now.  Soub  are  inhabited  by  grief 
and  terror  and  hatred. 

A  few,  said  to  have  been  deported  "by  mistake," 
have  come  back.  They  say  the  treatment  they  have 
had  to  undergo  is  beyond  all  we  can  imagine  —  hunger, 
cold,  exhaustion,  so  calculated  on  that  the  world  can  be 
informed  only  those  "voluntarily"  out  of  work  have 
been  taken.  We  are  all  of  us  imprisoned  here,  but  if 
neutrab  knew  the  treatment  of  us,  I  believe  they  would 
not  limit  themselves  to  verbal  protests  —  otherwise  we 
should  have  to  despair  of  fraternal  charity  and  human- 
ity. .  .  .  We  remain  steadfast.  We  wish  only  a  peace 
signed  with  honor,  lasting  and  restoring. 

Before  giving  the  incidents  of  the  deportations  —  inci- 
dents which  have  been  furnished  me  at  first  hand,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  officially  —  I  translate  literally  words  from 
an  official  letter  addressed  by  Lieutenant-General  Hurt, 
Military  Governor  of  Brussels  and  Brabant,  to  the  burgo- 
masters of  his  district.  The  letter  is  dated  November  12, 
and  was  published  in  the  German  organ  at  Brussek,  "La 
Belgique,"  on  the  17th:  — 

I  insist  on  this  fact  that  workmen,  once  they  have 
been  transported  into  Germany,  will  be  able  to  return 
to  Belgium  only  in  exceptional  cases  of  extreme 
urgency  or  justified  by  reasons  beyond  dispute. 
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Such  a  letter  is  a  necessary  comment  on  nearly  all  that 
follows. 

The  panic-terror  into  which  the  Belgian  population  has 
been  thrown  may  be  imagined  from  information  ot  the  lat- 
ter half  of  December  concerning  the  state  of  things  along 
the  Holland  frontier.  North  of  Antwerp  the  Dutch  villages 
have  been  invaded  by  hundreds  of  fugitives  who  have  man- 
aged to  get  out  of  Belgium.  They  sleep  in  all  the  barns  and 
on  the  farm  floors.  At  night  there  is  not  one  bundle  of  straw 
available."  (December  17.)  A  letter  received  in  London 
says,  about  the  same  time,  that  some  of  the  deported  am- 
trived  to  drop  out  of  the  trains  while  still  in  Belgium  and 
get  to  the  Dutch  frontier.  This  so  exasperated  the  German 
authorities  that  they  posted  the  following  notice  in  the  com- 
mimes  of  Gemmenich,  Monzen,  and  others:  — 

It  is  forbidden  to  give  shelter  to  any  Belgian  civilian 
who  is  between  fifteen  and  twenty  years  of  age.  It  is 
compulsory  to  denounce  any  such  civilian  to  the  Ger- 
man police.  Those  who  transgress  this  order  are  liable 
to  the  penalty  of  death. 

A  correspondence  from  known  sources  gives  these  details 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  deportation  is  begun:  — 

In  a  little  village  near  Diest  an  officer  and  forty  sol- 
diers of  the  Landsturm  arrived.  Sentinels  with  loaded 
guns  were  posted  at  each  end  of  the  village  street.  Then 
the  other  soldiers  searched  in  all  the  houses  and  tore 
away  from  their  homes  all  able-bodied  men,  whether 
they  were  out  of  work  or  not.  In  a  little  while  they  had 
gathered  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  village  square. 
The  officer  called  his  men  together,  and  the  slaves  were 
led  off  along  the  highway  to  Diest.  You  can  imagine 
how  painful  it  was.  Women  and  children  were  in  tears, 
and  the  men  were  trying  to  kiss  their  dear  ones  a  last 
time.  It  was  abominable,  and  the  officer  was  joyful,  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  as  the  result  of  such  a  raid 
was  remarkable.  And  this  is  how  Lieutenant  von  Bis- 
sing  came  back  to  Diest,  swelling  and  rejoicing. 
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I  have  been  unable  to  leara  if  this  warlike  lieutenant  is 
anythifig  to  Governor-General  von  Bissing,  who,  it  is  just 
aaoomioed,  will  leave  Belgium,  his  day's  work  done.  Around 
BiUMbt  but  not  yet  in  the  capital,  these  razzias  —  veritable 
alav^enlrives  —  be^n  in  December  at  Woluw4  St*  £tiemie. 
At  the  same  time  they  were  carried  on  around  Namur  and 
tluotigb  the  Belgian  province  of  Luxemburg.  At  Arlon,  in 
the  latter  pro\nnce,  most  of  the  National  Aid  and  Food 
Committee,  who  have  had  charge  of  distributing  American 
provisions,  have  been  carried  off.  The  details  are  edify- 
tag. 

At  two  o^cloek  of  Tuesday,  November  28,  red  posters 
stimmoned  all  the  men  of  the  town  indiscrtminatety,  from 
seventeen  to  fifty-five  years  of  age,  to  come  to  the  building 
which  had  been  the  Jesuits'  Novitiate  at  eight  o'clock 
Thursday  morning.  Of  those  who  answered  the  summons 
four  hundred  were  chosen  out,  not  one  of  tliem  being  with- 
out work  at  home*  The  excuse  for  these  deportations  has 
been  that  Belgians  were  eating  their  heads  off  in  idleness. 
More  than  half  of  the  four  hundred  were  employees,  mer- 
chants' sons,  middle*class  people,  between  eighteen  and 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  rest  were  workmen  of  every  kind- 
Besides  these  four  hundred,  a  number  of  railway  workers 
were  taken  and  kept  by  themselves  during  five  days,  and 
ic^jected  to  alternate  promises  and  threats  to  induce  them 
to  work  for  the  German  militar}p^  authorities. 

Among  the  four  hundred  there  were  forty-three  members 
of  tlie  Food  Committee;  the  director  for  the  whole  region, 
a  man  of  forty;  the  secretary -general,  of  about  the  same  age» 
and  nearly  all  those  actively  employed,  even  to  the  type- 
writer of  nineteen.  Those  who  kept  the  provision  d^p6ts 
(American  supplies,  for  the  most  jiart)  and  the  managc!rs  of 
the  distrihtition  in  sbc  neighboring  communes,  inclndinif 
ehauffeurs,  carmen,  and  laborers^  were  all  taken.  It  is  hard 
to  aec  bow  this  part  of  Belgium  is  now  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
diftribuiion  of  food.  Of  the  foregoing,  I  have  lieen  given 
live  names  and  employments.  As  I  writ€,  information  which 
I  have  not  yet  Ijeen  able  to  verify  comes  to  hand  that,  in  one 
such  center,  an  immense  quantity  of  American  provisions 
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was  left  without  keepers  and  has  been  carted  off  by  the  Ger- 
man authorities. 

At  Dour,  a  little  place  in  Hainaut,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  men  were  carried  off  to  Germany,  ot  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  seventeen  were  actually  taken  by  force  from  their 
work.  Of  twenty  others  deported  as  workmen  out  of  work, 
not  one  was  yet  seventeen  years  old  —  and  four  of  them 
were  students  at  school.  In  the  sin^e  locality  ot  Andennes, 
province  of  Namur,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  men  of  eveiy 
condition  of  life  were  carried  off.  The  women  followed  the 
German  soldiers,  spitting  at  them  in  their  despair  —  and 
the  soldiers  seemed  ashamed  ci  what  they  were  doing  "by 
superior  (xrder." 

The  Bel^an  Syndicalist  Committee,  in  the  name  of  both 
Socialists  and  Independents,  declared  to  Grovemor-General 
von  Bissing:  — 

Citizens  of  a  modem  state,  without  having  infringed 
regulations  or  decrees,  are  thus  condenmed  in  mass  to 
forced  labor. 

The  Municipal  Council  ci  Brusseb  added:  — 

It  is  certain  that  the  labor  which  is  to  be  imposed  on 
our  countrymen  has  for  its  exclusive  aim  to  fortify 
Germany  economically,  and  even  militarily.  This  cir- 
cumstance shows  still  more  clearly  the  character  of 
slavery  and  servitude  with  which  the  measure  threatens 
our  citizens. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  men.  I  do  not  dare  to  publish 
details  furnished  me  of  the  deportation  of  women  —  medical 
examinations,  such  as  soldiers  are  subjected  to,  which  for 
the  daughters  of  invaded  Belgium  and  France  are  but  the 
beginning  of  unspeakable  evil. 

The  following  "appeal  of  the  women  of  France  to  the 
women  of  all  countries"  has  been  issued:  — 

Among  the  solemn  protests  which  the  whole  world  is 
raising  against  the  deportations,  French  women  wish 
that  their  voices  should  be  heard. 
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How  can  tbey  help  tremMtnf^  with  indignation  aa 
they  learn  that,  under  the  German  yoke*  there  disap- 
fiears  all  respect  for  the  family  and  its  ties?  They  I  earn 
that  women  of  France^  of  Belgium  aad  Servia,  and 
others  still  have  been  or  are  to  be  torn  cruelly  from  their 
hnsbajids  and  childreD  whenever  the  invader  needs 
Ibltii  for  the  service  of  his  officers  or  mills  or  trenches. 

Among  all  the  enemy's  crimes,  not  one  so  chokes  with 
atixiety  the  heart  of  woman.  Is  it  not  round  the  woman 
that  every  civilization  has  grouped  the  family?  Is  it 
not  the  long  patience  of  woman  that»  through  the  cen- 
tarifefl*  has  defended  the  intimacy  of  home,  the  weak- 
iMi  of  childhood,  the  morality  of  youth? 

This  is  why  we  in\ite  women  —  all  women  —  to  join 
in  our  protest*  All  are  enlightened,  not  one  can  he  ignor- 
ant of  international  laws  slowly  wrought  out  for  the 
safeguard  of  non-combatants  —  and  none  can  be  ignor- 
ant that,  by  the  veiy  avowal  of  those  who  are  respon- 
sihle,  such  laws  have  been  trampled  under  foot. 

The  stirring  protests  of  the  highest  political,  soeialt 
and  religious  authorities  have  been  unable  to  stop 
tlie9e  brutal  dispersions.  The  criminal  governments 
[nirsue  them»  counting  on  the  fear  or  apathy  of  the 
peoples. 

Are  they  to  have  the  support  of  women's  silence? 
Shall  women  forget  that  the  respect  of  another's  right 
b  the  surest  guarantee  of  our  own  right  and  that  — 
should  history  in  its  returns  expose  to  like  dangers  other 
generations  and  other  peoples  —  they  and  their  daugh^ 
teri  could  lift  up  their  voices  neither  txi  complain  nor 
in  malediction? 

To  whatever  countiy  she  may  belong  —  ally,  neutral* 
or  enemy  —  each  woman  must  acknowledge  her  respon- 
mbtlity.  To  be  silent  is  to  absolve  the  soldiers  who  vio- 
late homes  and  arrest  passers-by  to  choose  their  i-'ictims 
—  it  is  to  become  their  accomplice-  To  be  silent  is  for- 
ewr  to  renounce  all  appeal  to  right  and  treaties,  all 
demand  that  to  private  or  public  action  there  shall  be 
given  the  authority  of  a  moral  foundation. 
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Who  is  the  woman  that  will  refuse  to  hear  our  appeal 
and  judge  savageiy? 

Let  all  those  whose  home  is  respected  unite  in  one 
movement  of  justice  and  compassion.  From  the  height 
of  their  anguish  and  sorrow,  our  sisters,  victims  of 
force,  can  now  hope  for  help  only  from  the  consdenoe 
<rf  the  world. 

(Signed)  National  Council  of  French  Women  (150 
societies);  French  Union  for  Woman's  Suffrage 
(80  re^onal  groups) ;  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  Women's  Lot;  Fraternal  Union  of  Women; 
Society  Women's  Suffrage  (representing  alto- 
gether more  than  1,000,000  French  women). 

I  quote  here  the  opinion  of  ex-Secretary  Root,  one 
of  the  greatest  men  who  ever  filled  the  o£5ce  of  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Root  said  at 
Carnegie  Hall,  Friday,  December  15, 1916:  — 

I  am  glad  to  join  my  voice  to-night  with  my  fellows  in 
this  free  land  in  condemnation  and  protest  upon  this  new 
outrage  that  is  visited  on  the  sore  and  bleeding  Belgians. 

Poor  Belgium  —  her  stem  and  noble  resolve  to  keep  the 
faith  was  her  only  crime,  and  she  has  been  punished  as  if 
her  people  were  the  vilest  on  earth.  Her  towns  have  been 
burned,  her  noble  and  stately  monuments  have  been  leveled 
to  the  earth,  her  women  and  children  and  old  men  have  been 
murdered,  her  country  has  been  brought  under  the  sway  of 
a  foreign  invader,  and  now  she  has  been  bled  white  by  vast 
exactions  of  money  and  of  produce.  Every  effort  for  her  to 
revive  her  industries  has  been  denied,  and  now,  because  she 
has  suffered  thus,  her  men  are  to  be  carried  away  to  forced 
labor  as  slaves. 

Let  me  read  the  effective  words  of  that  great-hearted  and 
noble  prelate,  whose  figure,  appealing  to  all  that  is  best  in 
humanity  throughout  the  world,  fearless  of  the  mighty 
power  that  seeks  to  constrain  him,  will  make  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Mercier  great  in  history.  Let  me  read  from  his 
pathetic  appeal:  — 
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Wc,  the  shepherds  of  these  sheep  who  are  torn  from 
lis  hy  bnita]  force,  full  of  anguish  at  the  thought  of  the 
moral  and  religious  isolation  in  which  they  are  about  to 
languish,  impotent  at  once  of  the  grief  and  terror  id  the 
numerous  homes  shattered  or  threatened,  appeal  to  all 
souls,  believers  or  unbelievers,  in  Allied  countries,  iii 
neutral  eountries»  and  even  in  enemy  countries,  who 
have  a  respect  for  human  di^piity.  May  Divine  Provi- 
dence deign  to  inspire  all  who  have  any  authority,  all  who 
are  masters  of  speech  or  pen,  to  rally  round  our  hum- 
ble Belgian  Sag  for  the  abolition  of  European  slavery. 

Yl.  The  Spolutioj^  of  Poland 

The  spoliation  of  Poland  followed  similar  lines  to  the 
apoliation  of  the  territory  in  France  occupied  by  the 
German  armies,  and  the  system  of  requisitions  in 
Bel^'um.  The  coal-mines  of  Dombrova  were  shut 
down,  the  machines  and  shafts  destroyed,  to  favor  the 

I  SOesian  coal-fields  across  the  Prussian  frontier.  Manu* 

Ifacturing  towns  like  Dombrova,  Lodz,  and  Sosnovitse, 
that  competed  with  German  industry,  were  stripped* 
j  A  million  people  were  idle  and  on  the  verge  of  star- 
'  vation.  The  Germans  harvested  the  crops,  invading 
Poland  with  all  kinds  of  German  machines,  motor- 
lorries,  and  machines  for  digging  up  potatoes » and  they 
dug  and  threshed  and  transported  through  the  au- 

II  tumn  of  1914.  The  foodstuffs  around  Lodz  were  mobil- 
Hpiked  most  effectively  by  this  German  organization^ 
\     Only,  when  they  were  collected,  the  Imperial  Germaa 

Government  commandeered  alK  The  motor-lorries 
|i  spirited  them  away  into  Germany,  while  Lodz  and 
'     Dombrova  continued  to  star\'e, 

A  German  company  was  formed  and  given  an  abso- 
I     lute  monopoly  in  trading  in  foodstuffs  in  Poland 
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generally.  Fann  produce  was  purchased,  when  not 
commandeered  at  a  low  rate,  and  sold  at  a  high  rate, 
and  the  company  was  able  to  declare  a  profit  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  per  cent.  An  embargo  was  put  on 
all  stores  of  grain  and  potatoes,  ordering  that  after 
fifty-four  pounds  had  been  left  to  eadi  inhabitant  the 
remainder  must  be  handed  over  to  the  Grerman  com- 
pany. So  profitable  was  this  food  monopoly  that  other 
articles  were  brought  under  the  same  regime.  A  War- 
Potato  Company  was  formed  in  Berlin  to  requisition 
the  potatoes  in  Poland  for  the  alcohol  refineries  in 
Germany.  This  alcohol  was  reimported  into  Poland, 
while  the  Polish  refineries  were  kept  idle.  A  coal 
monopoly  was  also  established,  and  the  price  of  coal 
doubled. 

Just  as  in  Belgium,  all  kinds  of  important  ma- 
chinery were  taken,  including  parts  that  are  very 
difficult  to  replace.  Then  raw  materials,  oil,  leather, 
sulphur,  iron,  wool,  cotton.  These  stores  were  sold  to 
German  manufacturers  at  low  prices.  If  the  Grerman 
authorities  were  trying  to  destroy  Polish  industry, 
they  used  the  right  methods. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  "Nowa  Reforma"  of 
November  20,  1914,  which  explains  the  operations  of 
the  Posen  "Import  Company  Ltd."  :  — 

A  communication  from  Lodz,  dated  November  18,  de- 
scribes the  unfathomable  distress  of  the  city.  Prices  are 
higher  than  the  highest  known  anywhere  else.  According  to 
the  "Nowy  Kuryer  Lodzki":  — 

At  a  sitting  of  the  Town  Council  of  Lodz  Mr.  Win- 
nicki,  a  town  councillor  of  Polish  nationality,  raised  the 
question  why  the  German  "  Import  Company,"  which 
has  been  invested  by  the  German  Government  with  the 
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mooopoly  of  buying  grain  for  Runsiao  Poland^  paya 
seven  and  a  half  roubles  for  one  hundred  weight  of  rye, 
when  it  buys  it  in  the  districts  of  Russian  Poland  under 
German  occupation,  but  charges  at  Lodz  twenty- three 
roubles  for  a  bag  of  war-flour  which  contains  hardly 
forty  per  cent  of  the  one  hundred  weight  of  rye.  In 
aaswer  to  Mr,  Winnicki's  question  the  senior  burgo- 
master, Herr  Schoppen,  answered  that  an  injustice  is 
certainly  done  to  the  inhabitants  of  Lodz,  but  that  he 
could  do  nothing  to  lower  the  prices,  since  the  prices 
at  which  the  Import  Company  Ltd."  bought  the 
grain  in  Russian  Poland,  as  well  as  the  prices  it  charged 
for  grain  at  Lodz  and  elsewhere,  had  been  fixed  by 
Field -Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  supreme  commander 
in  the  East,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  modified  by 
the  town  administration. 

The  scarcity  of  fuel  in  Lodz  is  equally  the  fault  of 
the  *'  Import  Company  Lid"  The  town  requires  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  railway  trucks  of  coal  a  day,  and 
has  to  import  it  by  way  of  Germany  instead  of  getting 
it  straight  from  tlie  Polish  coal-fields.  This  city  of  half 
a  million  inhabitants  has  no  stores  of  fueK  and  if  the 
nihray  communication  is  interrupted  it  may  be  left 
dcititute  of  fuel  altogether,  especially  as  the  forests 
round  Lodz  have  been  cut  down  during  the  war. 

On  July  1,  1915,  a  final  order  was  published  "for 
securing  the  grain  in  the  districts  of  Poland  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  and  remaining  under  Ger- 
man administrationt  for  the  needs  of  the  German 
Amy*  the  Germaa  market,  and  of  the  population 
inliabitin^  the  occupied  territory/* 

The  **  Nowa  Reforma  "  of  October  7*  1915,  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  the  Central  Committee  of 
Warsaw  was  suddenly  dissolved;  upon  this  Committee 
depended  all  the  Citizens'  Relief  Committees  which  at 
that  time  were  achieving  notable  results:  — 
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It  was  a  center  to  220  Provincial  Committees.  It  had 
under  its  care  17  hospitals,  more  than  200  tea-houses,  SOO 
to  400  schools  and  homes  for  children,  and  some  40  or  50 
cheap  restaurants.  It  also  had  at  its  disposal  17  wholesale 
stores  with  a  working  capital  amounting  to  about  £400,000. 
It  took  special  care  of  hygiene  and  poor  relief. 

Amid  the  disorganization  caused  by  the  war,  the  Com- 
mittee at  Warsaw  was  the  one  institution  which  successfully 
organized  relief  for  the  population  and  to  a  large  extent  alle- 
viated the  condition  of  the  poor.  Moreover,  the  dissolution 
of  the  Central  Committee  at  Warsaw  involved  a  simultane- 
ous dissolution  of  the  Provincial  Committees,  and  that  m 
turn  caused  the  suspension  of  the  district  committees  and  of 
all  cooperative  institutions  which  remained  under  their 
direction.  All  relief  action  came  to  a  stop. 

Here  is  an  exact  estimate  of  the  havoc  wrought  by  this 
master-stroke  of  German  organization  in  Poland  (furnished 
in  a  statement  compiled,  in  authoritative  Polish  quarters, 
during  December,  1915) :  — 

The  closing  of  the  Committee  resulted  in  the  closing 
of  the  following  institutions:  — 

1.  About  two  hundred  Citizens'  Conmiittees  in  the 
Government  of  Warsaw. 

2.  About  two  hundred  wholesale  provision  shops  of 
the  Committee.  The  turn-over  of  the  wholesale  estab- 
lishment of  the  Committee,  from  December  to  June, 
was  1,500,000  roubles. 

3.  Three  hundred  schools  for  small  children. 

4.  All  public  educational  institutions  (libraries,  peo- 
ple's halls,  etc.)  and  the  civic  guard  (special  constables). 
Eleven  inspectorates  of  this  guard  were  dissolved, 
whereby  about  6000  special  constables  were  prevented 
from  doing  their  duty  and  the  Government  of  Warsaw 
left  without  any  police  protection. 

5.  100  centers  of  food-distribution. 

6.  A  refugee  bureau  which  helped  about  8000  people. 

7.  The  valuation  of  losses  caused  by  the  destruction 
of  estates  and  villages  was  also  stopped.  This  step  is 
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favorable  to  tlie  Russian  Government,  whicli»  on  the 
basis  of  the  valuations  of  the  Central  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, has  already  paid  7,000,000  roubles  compensation. 

8.  The  sanitary  activity  was  stopped.   About  20 
,       hospitals  and  SO  dispensaries  had  to  close  their  doors> 

Vaednation  of  the  inhabitants  had  to  be  stopped,  also 
Ihe  sanitary  inspection  of  shops  and  goods,  hospital 
buildings,  baths  and  wells. 

9.  About  150  tea-houses  and  places  for  distributing 
hot  water  had  to  close. 

10.  All  the  district  councils  in  the  whole  Government 
were  closed. 

1^  11.  The  rebuilding  of  the  destroyed  villa ^s  and 
towns,  on  which  the  Central  Citizens'  Committee  had 

^  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of  roubles,  was  stopped. 
12,  Every  district  council  had  a  cooperative  shop» 
which  had  to  be  closed  after  the  dissolution  of  these 
councils* 

In  eonsequence  of  this  action  of  the  German  Goverament 
M  total  disorganization  resnlted,  and  the  German  authorities 
were  absolutely  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  German  authorities  [writes  a  Polish  correspondent] 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power  to  induce  workmen  to 
leave  for  Germany.  They  almost  force  them  to  go.  The 
workmeo^  howe^'er*  are  not  willing  to  leave  the  countrj%  and 
tlie  majority  of  them  go  to  work  on  the  land* 

The  reasons  for  this  policy  of  spoliation  were  first  to 
add  to  the  resources  of  Germany*  and  then,  as  a  result 
of  the  distress,  to  induce  workmen  to  go  to  Germany* 

Here  b  a  description  of  conditions  at  Lodz,  pub- 
lished by  tiie  "Journal  de  Genfeve"  on  December  1, 
1915:  — 

According  to  the  special  correspondent  of  the  "  Journal  de 
G&oifnt*  the  condition  of  Lock  goes  from  had  to  worse. 
TTm  two  chief  evils,  as  was  to  lie  espeeted,  are  lack  of  em- 
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ployment  and  exorbitantly  high  prices.  As  for  the  former, 
the  factories  are  now  working  only  three  days  in  the  week, 
the  raw  material  having  been  mostly  requisitioned  by  Ger- 
many. At  first  the  invaders  did  everything  they  could  to 
persuade  the  artisans  to  emigrate  to  Germany,  which  is  at 
present  short  of  labor.  But,  when  it  was  found  that  only  a 
few  thousand  yielded  to  persuasion,  the  President  ot  Police 
issued  a  proclamation  (end  of  September)  in  which,  after 
announcing  that  the  factories  would  soon  be  altogether 
closed  and  that  no  relief  would  be  distributed  during  the 
winter  from  any  source,  he  offered  navvy  work  on  the  repair 
of  the  roads  and  bridges,  work  which  it  was  known  would 
employ  only  a  limited  number,  and  that  only  for  a  short 
time,  as  the  sole  alternative  to  emigration.  That  is  the 
dilemma  which  the  artisans  now  have  to  face. 

This  leads  to  the  question  of  prices. 

The  German  authorities  have  commandeered  all  provi- 
sions. Wheat  may  now  be  sold  only  by  the  (roods  Importa- 
tion Company,  which  buys  it  up  cheap  from  the  peasants  and 
sells  the  residtant  flour  (war-flour)  at  exorbitant  prices  to 
the  townspeople,  who  find  their  bread  simply  uneatable,'* 
as  well  as  ten  per  cent  above  the  price  to  which  they  were 
accustomed.  The  same  company  has  the  monopoly  of  sugar 
and  alcohol.  "  Huge  quantities"  of  pulse  and  oatmeal  have 
been  exported  to  Germany,  and  their  price  at  Lodz  has  gone 
up  fourfold.  The  present  scheme  for  exporting  to  Germany 
twelve  to  fifteen  million  quintals  of  potatoes  will  cause  a 
similar  rise  in  what  is  now  **  almost  the  only  resource  left  to 
the  poor."  Almost  all  the  cattle  have  already  been  exported, 
and  the  price  of  meat,  which  for  some  months  has  been  quite 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  artisans,  has  gone  up  400  to  600  per 
cent.  Even  the  handfuls  of  bread,  meat,  and  flour,  which 
the  artisans  who  have  taken  work  in  the  fields  bring  back 
with  them,  are  confiscated  at  the  city  gates,  on  the  plea  of 
contraband. 

The  following  account  gives  further  information  as 
to  the  situation  in  Lodz.  The  ^^Lodzianin,"  the  Social- 
Democratic  newspaper  in  the  town,  says:  — 
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There  are  about  60,000  householders  in  hodz.  Every  one 
of  them  is  entitled  to  a  coal-card,  and  as  only  150  of  these  are 
issued  a  da^  (which  makes  4500  a  month),  the  rest  are  likely 
to  remain  without  fuel  for  the  winter.  The  cold  favors  the 
dewlopment  of  tuberculosis.  Last  year  we  had  forty  per 
cent  mortality  from  tuberculosis,  although  conditions  then 
were  much  better  than  can  be  hoped  for  this  winter*  The 
^^punfacturers  have  been  told  to  give  support  only  to  those 
Blkirkiiien  who  have  been  employed  by  them  for  no  less  than 
I    fifteen  years;  that  practically  means  the  old  people  who  are 
not  fit  to  go  to  work  in  Prussia.  The  German  administra- 
tion is  assisted  in  promoting  emigration  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  though  it  is  said  that  there  are  Poles,  too,  on 
J    tJie  Town  Council,  The  Town  Committee  for  the  poor  relief 
belps  only  those  who  bring  certificates  from  the  German  La- 
bor Eiccbange  to  the  effect  that  they  are  not  fit  to  work 
ID  Germany. 

We  rwe  a  solemn  protest^  in  the  name  of  the  Polish  labor- 
ing dasKS*  to  all  the  more  enlightened  elements  of  the  Ger- 
>    Hum  nation,  and  to  German  Socialists  in  particular.  The 
'    pment  condition  of  things  is  reducing  the  Polish  proletariat 
to  mental  and  physical  exhaustion. 

That  was  the  last  ciy  of  despair  before  the  winter 
desoended  ui>on  Lodz  like  a  shroud. 

Here  are  a  few  sentences  from  a  statement  drawn  up^ 
ill  authoritative  Polish  quarters,  as  recently  as  Janu* 
•ry,  1916:  — 

j  On  May  1915,  aU  textile  mills  in  Lodz  were  shut  and 
aU  tXock  oi  raw  materials,  as  well  as  part  of  the  machinery » 
wm  confiscated.  The  same  thing  happened  a  httle  later  in 
Warsaw  and  Sosno^  itse*  ,  ,  * 

The  working-people  are  starving.  Hundreds  of  people  are 
d^^LDg  from  a  new  illness  cau;sed  by  tlie  lack  of  food,  ,  .  * 

I  The  majority  of  infants  have  died,  and  the  death-rate  is  now 
much  higher  than  the  birth-rate. 
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That  is  a  bare  summary  of  what  has  occurred;  but 
the  agony  of  Lodz  is  revealed  in  detail  in  the  narrative 
of  a  visitor  to  the  city,  which  was  published  in  the 
"Nowa  Reforma,"  not  long  ago:  — 

Wishing  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  misery  in  the  factory 
towns  and  to  consider  means  of  relief,  I  went  to  Lodz.  What 
I  found  surpassed  my  most  awful  fears.  The  population  is 
slowly  dying,  after  exhausting  its  forces  in  a  hopeless  strug- 
gle. 

All  the  factories  at  Lodz  are  closed,  but  some  ot  the  rich 
manufacturers  are  nobly  supporting  their  employees.  They 
give  them  a  rouble  (^.)  a  week.  The  poor  creatures,  who 
have  been  subsisting  many  months  now  on  that  pittance 
alone,  are  growing  ansemic  and  consumptive;  but  they  are 
rich  in  comparison  with  the  families  to  which  the  Town 
Committee  allows  40  kopecks  (lOd.)  for  each  adult  and  Qd. 
for  every  child. 

We  see  here  the  German  theories  of  requisition  ex- 
emplified as  explained  by  Von  Hartmann  who  says:  — 

The  system  of  requisitions  goes  indefinitely  beyond  the 
simple  right  to  collect  provisions  in  the  country  where  war  is 
carried  on.  It  implies  the.  full  exploitation  of  that  country 
in  all  respects,  and  whatever  the  assistance  which  one  is  able 
to  promise  one's  self  from  it  for  the  army  operating  there, 
whether  to  facilitate  and  advance  its  actions,  or  whether  to 
promote  its  endurance  and  insure  its  safety. 

This  implies,  be  it  noted,  that  military  necessities  must  not 
establish  any  distinction  between  public  and  private  property 
and  that  the  army  claims  the  right  to  take  what  it  requires 
everywhere  and  in  such  a  manner  as  it  can  appropriate  it. 

And  to  this  statement  Field  Marshal  von  Hinden- 
burg  subscribes  in  a  recent  interview:  — 

The  country  is  suffering.  Lodz  is  stricken  with  famine. 
That  is  deplorable,  but  it  is  good.  One  does  not  carry  on  a 
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war  upon  sentimental  principles.  The  more  pitilessly  war 
u  carried  on.  the  more  humane  it  is  at  bottom;  for  so  much 
sooner  will  it  be  finished.  The  methods  of  war»  which 
bring  about  peace  with  the  greatest  speedy  are  and  remain 
the  mogt  humane  mdkods. 

From  the  **Dziemiik  Poznanski"  (a  Polish  paper 
published  at  Posen) :  — 

Tbe  petition  of  the  Warsaw  industrialists  for  setting  the 
factories  at  work  again  was  met  by  a  categorical  refusal  on 
tbe  part  of  Besseler  [the  German  Governor},  who  declared 
Uiftt  anybody  could  find  emplojTnent  in  Germany^  whence 
Potish  working-men  had  already  sent  to  Lodz  savings  to  the 
uoount  erf  40,000  maxksM! 

Vn.  The  Depohtations  fbom  Luxe 

I  first  heard  of  the  deportations  from  Lille  from  a 
gentleman  from  Luxemburg  who  came  to  London  to 
aee  what  could  be  done  in  regard  to  the  five  daughters^ 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  years  of  age,  of  a  profes- 
ses at  Litle,  These  girls  had  been  taken  from  home  and 
at  the  end  of  a  month  nothing  had  been  heard  from 
them. 

Afterwards  the  French  Government  published  a  re* 
port  of  these  events  from  which  I  make  extracts:  — 

NdU  qf  the  Giwemment  of  the  French  Republic  on  the  ctmdud 
of  ih$  Gemuin  autkoriHes  toward  the  populalwn  af  the 
Frmck  Departments  oempied  by  the  enemy. 

On  le^^eral  occasions  the  Govern  men  t  of  the  Republic  has 
had  occasion  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  neutral  ptiwers  the 
action  of  the  German  military  authorites  toward  the  popu- 
bliaci€f  tbe  French  territory  temporarily  occupied  by  them, 
■a  faring  in  eonflict  with  treaty  rights. 

The  Government  of  the  Bepublie  finds  itself  to-day  obliged 
to  lay  before  foreign  Governments  documents  which  will 
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establish  that  our  enemies  have  put  in  force  measures  still 
more  inconsistent  with  humanity. 

By  order  of  General  von  Graevenitz,  and  with  the  support 
of  Infantry  Regiment  No.  04,  detailed  for  the  purpose  by  the 
German  General  Headquarters,  about  25,000  French — con- 
sisting of  girls  between  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age, 
young  women,  and  men  up  to  the  age  of  fifty-five,  without 
regard  to  social  position  —  were  torn  from  their  homes  at 
Roubaix,  Tourcoing,  and  LiUe,  separated  ruthlessly  from 
their  families,  and  compelled  to  do  agricultural  work  in  the 
Departments  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Ardennes. 

ProdamaUon  by  the  Oerman  authoriiiet 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  house,  with  the  exception  of 
children  under  fourteen  and  their  mothers,  and  of  the 
aged,  must  prepare  themselves  to  be  transported  within 
an  hour  and  a  half. 

An  officer  will  decide  definitely  what  persons  are  to  be 
taken  to  the  concentration  camps.  For  this  purpose, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  house  must  assemble  in  frcmt 
of  the  house;  in  case  of  bad  weather  th^  are  to  remain 
in  the  passage.  The  door  of  the  house  must  remain 
open.  No  protest  will  be  listened  to.  No  inhabitant 
of  the  house  (even  including  those  who  are  not  to  be 
transported)  may  leave  it  before  8  a.m.  (German  time). 
Any  person  endeavoring  to  avoid  transportation  will 
be  punished  without  mercy. 

The  Commandant. 

Protest  qf  the  Mayor  qf  UUe 

This  document,  as  also  the  one  which  follows,  has  been 
communicated  to  the  French  Government,  which  is  in  pos- 
session of  confirmatory  evidence  in  regard  to  it  from  sev- 
eral different  sources. 

Monsieur  le  Gouvemeur^  — 

Being  still  convalescent  from  illness  and  confined  to 
the  house,  I  hear,  with  inexpressible  emotion,  intelli- 
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which  I  itUl  wish  to  be  able  to  discredit,  I  am 
informed  that  the  Gercoan  authority  entertains  the 
intention  of  deporting  a  considerable  portion  of  our 
population »  and  of  removing  them  to  other  parts  of  the 
occupied  territory.  ,  ,  , 

To  destroy  and  break  up  f  ami  lies » to  tear  peaceaMe 
dti^ns  by  thousands  from  their  homes,  to  force  them 
to  leave  their  property  without  protection,  constitutes 
an  act  of  a  nature  to  arouse  general  indignaUonp 

Proieit  of  Motuetgneur  Charost^  Bishop  <^  lAUe 

Monmeur  Is  Ghieral^  — 

Numerous  removals  of  women  and  girls,  certain  trans* 
fcTS  of  men  and  youths,  and  even  of  children,  have  been 
carried  out  in  the  districts  of  Tourcoing  and  Boubaix 
without  judici^  procedure  or  trial* 

The  unfortunate  people  have  been  sent  to  unknown 
places.  Measures  equally  extreme  and  on  a  larger  scale 
are  contemplated  at  Lille. .  .  .  That  mission  lays  on  me 
the  burden  of  defending,  with  respect  but  with  courage, 
tile  Law  of  Nations,  which  the  law  of  war  must  never 
infringe^  and  that  eternal  morahty,  whose  rules  nothing 
can  suspend.  It  makes  it  my  duty  to  protect  the  feeble 
and  unarmed,  who  are  as  my  family  to  me  and  whose 
burdens  and  sorrows  are  mine. 

Thus  to  dismember  the  family,  by  tearing  youths  and 
gtrli from  their  homes,  is  not  war;  it  is  for  us  torture  and 
tlia  worst  of  tortures  —  unlimited  moral  torture, .  .  * 
Blorality  is  exposed  to  perils,  the  mere  idea  of  which 
revolts  every  honest  man,  from  the  promiscuity  which 
inevitably  accompanies  removals  en  ma#«e,  involving 
mixture  of  the  sexes,  or,  at  all  events,  of  persons  of  very 
unequal  moral  standing.  Young  girls  of  irreproachable 
life,  who  have  never  committed  any  worse  offense  than 
that  of  trying  to  pick  up  some  bread  or  a  few  potatoes 
to  feed  a  numerous  family,  and  who  have,  besides,  paid 
the  light  penalty  for  such  trespass,  have  been  carried 
off, . . ,  Tlieir  mothers  are  now  alone.  They  bring  to 
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me  their  despair  and  their  anguish.  I  am  speaking  of 
what  I  have  seen  and  heard. .  •  •  We  have  suffered 
much  for  the  last  twenty  months,  but  no  stroke  of  for* 
tune  could  be  comparable  to  this;  it  would  be  as  unde- 
served as  it  is  cruel  and  would  produce  in  all  IVance 
an  indelible  impression. 

LOU,  April  90,  me. 

My  dear  E  , 

What  I  have  to  tell  you  is  so  sad  and  so  long  that  I  have 
not  the  heart  to  write  it  twice.  Will  you  read  this  letter  and 

then  pass  it  on  to  M  ,  for  her  to  send  round  and  finally 

keep  in  her  own  hands. 

My  dear  M  , 

The  last  three  weeks,  and  especially  the  last  week,  we 
have  spent  in  the  most  terrible  anguish  and  moral  torture 
possible  for  a  mother's  heart.  On  the  pretext  of  difficulties 
caused  by  England  in  the  matter  of  provisions  and  of  the 
refusal  of  the  men  out  of  work  to  volunteer  for  work  in  the 
fields,  the  Germans  have  embarked  on  a  forcible  evacuation 
of  the  population,  with  an  inconceivable  refinement  of  cru- 
elty. They  did  not  proceed  as  on  the  first  occasion  by  whole 
families;  no,  community  of  suffering  they  thought  would  be 
too  easy  for  us,  and  so  they  took  one,  two,  three,  four,  or 
five  members  from  each  family  —  men,  women,  youths, 
children  of  fifteen,  girls,  any  one  —  whoever  was  chosen, 
quite  arbitrarily,  by  an  officer.  And  to  prolong  the  agony 
for  us  all,  they  operated  by  districts,  without  even  giving 
notice  in  which  district  they  would  operate  each  night;  for 
it  was  at  dawn,  at  three  in  the  morning,  that  these  heroes, 
with  a  band,  and  machine  guns  and  fixed  bayonets,  would  go 
and  hunt  out  women  and  children  and  take  them  away. . .  . 

This  is  the  end  of  this  long  and  miserable  story,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  depict  the  terrible  suffering  of  those 
whose  homes  have  thus  been  decimated.  Many  will  die  of 
it.  As  Monseigneur  said,  it  is  the  passion  of  our  families 
added  to  the  passion  of  Christ.  One  woman  sweated  blood 
on  seeing  her  young  son  taken;  he  was  brought  back  to  her, 
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but  she  did  not  recognise  bim.  It  is  terrible  and  our  poiitiOD 
seems  to  be  very  critical- 


LeU^fnm  If.  X  ai  LUU,  to  M.  V.,  ai  PtmM 


We  have  seen  our  streets  invaded  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  by  hord^  of  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets  and  machine 
guns  (how  shameful!),  tearing  young  girls  of  all  ages  and 
lads  of  fourteen  from  their  mothers'  aTim,  without  pity  for 
these  mothers,  who,  on  their  knees,  implored  their  conquer- 
Ofs  Cor  merey;  and  all  these  unforttmate  creatures »  massed 
indiacriminately  with  the  dregs  of  the  population,  packed 
into  oommandeered  trams,  were  sent  off  like  troops  of  slaves 
to  an  unknown  destination.  What  impotent  hatred  is  bred 
in  our  hearts  for  the  moment,  but  later  what  responsibiUty 
mast  be  borne  by  the  higher  German  authorities,  from  the 
private  to  the  general !  Tell  all  this  to  our  son. 

l0^Jwm  X,  ai  IdUe,  daied  If  a$r  7,         and  addrm^  to 

Madame  B  at  Paris 

^Horrible  affair  at  Lille,  tell  it  everywhere;  the  deportation 
of  MOO  women  and  6000  men;  for  eight  nights,  at  two  in  the 
moroingt  districts  invested  by  the  64th  Regiment  (spread  it 
to  Fiance  that  it  comes  from  Verdun),  forcibly  dragged  off 
girb  of  eighteen  and  women  up  to  forty-two;  £000  a  ntght. 
Herded  tn  a  factory;  sorted  out  during  the  day  and  carried 
off  in  the  evening;  scattered  from  Seclin  to  Sedan  in  aban- 
doned viUagiat  farms,  etc.;  to  cook  and  wash  for  soldiers^ 
rcplactng  orderlies  sent  to  the  front;  working  on  the  land, 
especially  servants  and  working-girb,  few  girls  of  good 

Letter  to  Pmnmri 

Tliese  ^rts  and  lads  were  taken  in  trams  to  faetoriest 
where  they  were  numbered  and  labeled  like  cattle  and 
frouped  to  form  convoys*  In  these  factories  they  remained 
twelve,  twenty-four,  or  thirty-six  hours  until  a  train  was 
ready  to  remove  them*  .  , , 
~  e  families  so  scattered  are  in  despair  and  the  morale  of 
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the  wliole  popaktiofi  is  gnvdy  afiPcctecL  Boys  of  f oarteen, 
sdKxJboys  in  knk^crbocken,  young  giris  of  fifteen  and  m* 
teen  haTe  been  carried  off,  and  the  despairing  protests  ol 
their  parents  failed  to  toodi  the  hearts  of  the  Gennin 
officers^  or  rather,  ezecntioners. . . . 

SmfmM§§  ni  Nartkem  Frtmoe 

•  MUe.  Im      » aged  twenty-4ix»  bnckmater,  deported  bom 

S  C^kisne):— 

About  SOO  of  US  were  shut  up  in  a  sdiool  in  the  town; 
we  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  building.  Reveille  wu 
•Donded  at  five  A.af.»  and  we  worked  till  seven  p Tlie 
work  was  done  in  gangs. 

The  women  who  refused  to  work  or  who  declared  they 
cooU  work  onlty  after  having  enou^  to  eat  (the  food 
was  very  bad  and  very  scanty)  were  beaten  either  with 
great  cat-o'-nine-taib  or  kicked,  or  a  large  jug  of  water 
was  thrown  over  them  and  they  were  beaten  after- 
wards. 

Vm.  Turn  Gnousc  Statb  or  Moid 

Many  forces,  ideas,  and  drcumstances  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  understand  the  facb 
which  have  just  been  set  forth. 

First,  there  is  the  feeling  of  superiority  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans;  secondly,  the  belief  tluit  Germany  has 
a  divine  missioQ  to  uplift  dviliiatian;  thirdly,  tlie 
conviction  that  the  Germans  are  unfairly  shut  out 
from  5uffioient  territory  in  which  to  grow  and  prosper, 
fourthly,  that  thi-  wju-  w3l>  ui;ilioiousiy  plotted  by  her 
enemies,  of  whom  England  was  the  chief  conspiratar 
and  criminal;  fifthly,  that  the  more  tmiUy  war  ii 
waged,  the  shorter  it  will  be«  hence  resulting^  on  the 
whole,  in  less  loss  of  life  and  less  suffering. 

Further,  the  German  people  believe  that  thdr 
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gcmftiment  and  army  in  no  way  offend  against  the 
laws  of  humanity  or  international  law. 

NemerthelesSf  no  single  fact  connected  with  this  war 
stands  out  more  clearly  than  that  Germany  has  many 
times  outraged  the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  and 
done  things  which  have  been  not  only  of  almost 
no  value  to  herself »  but  have  undoubtedly  caused  her 
enormous  disadvantages. 

The  introduction  of  poisonous  gases  greatly  in- 
cmsed  the  resolution  against  her  of  her  enemies,  espe- 
cially the  Canadians- 
Then  again,  how  could  any  people,  long  before  war, 
deroe  apparatus  to  throw  burning  liquids  on  their 
enemies?  WTien  one  faces  this  method  of  warfare  it 
seems  equivalent  to  inflicting  capital  punishment  by 
btiming  the  pri^^ner  at  the  stake  rather  than  by  using 
the  electric  chair* 

Here  is  a  copy  of  an  order  concerning  the  use  of 
I    flame  proj^tors  and  bunung  liquids:  ~ 


Attadc  on  fortified  positions, 

Mfmnt  at  the  dispotaJ  of  the  Engineers  for  fighting  at  doae 
quarters, 

Fliiit»t*  pfnj4*ctorH  a  ad  i^uniini^  liquids. 

These  will  Ije  placed  at  the  di^tpoiml  of  the  Army  Corps 
aMording  to  their  requirements  by  the  Commander-in" 
Chkl*  The  Corjm  will  at  the  same  time  receive  the  akiUed 
opeimtora  indts|ien^ible  for  working  these  eagtnes,  who  will 
be  reinforced,  after  giving  the  nwcmmMy  initructton.  by  en* 
gioeetii  of  the  companici  chosen  for  thin  ier^Hce. 


HmsdqwfrUrf 


Artoy.  Note  St. 
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Flame  projectors  are  to  be  lued  by  engineers  spedBBy 
trained  to  handle  them;  they  are  objects  resembling  a  port- 
able fire  extinguisher  and  eject  a  liquid  which  at  once  ignites 
spontaneously.  The  waves  of  flame  have  an  effective  range 
of  twenty  square  metres.  Their  deadly  effect  is  instantane^ 
ous,  and  they  throw  back  the  enemy  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  means  of  the  great  heat  they  generate.  As  they 
bum  for  a  period  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  minutes,  and 
may  be  arrested  at  will,  operators  are  advised  to  produce 
short  isolated  flames,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  attadc  at 
several  points  with  a  single  supply  of  the  liquid.  Flame  pro- 
jectors are  to  be  used  chiefly  in  street-fighting,  and  are  to  be 
kept  in  readiness  at  the  point  whence  an  attack  by  storming 
starts. 

The  use  of  burning  liquids  greatly  embittered  the 
soldiers  of  the  Alliea,  and  increased  their  determina- 
tion to  go  to  ultimate  victory. 

I  always  heard  the  Turkish  soldiers  well  spoken 
of  in  £ngland.  General  Ian  Hamilton,  the  English 
Commander-in-Chief  at  Gallipoli,  told  me  that  al- 
though the  Turks  had  the  liquid  fire  apparatus,  they 
did  not  use  it. 

Again,  the  needless  destruction  of  great  works  of 
architecture,  —  as  for  example,  the  Cathedral  at 
Rheims,  which  had  stood,  untouched,  through  all  the 
wars  of  seven  hundred  years,  —  and  the  destruction 
of  priceless  creations  of  art  and  architecture  in  all  the 
occupied  territory,  have  served  no  helpful  purpose  for 
Germany,  and  have  added  to  the  mass  of  hatred  and 
contempt  against  her. 

Major-General  von  Disfurth  (retired),  in  an  article 
contributed  to  the  Hamburg  "Nachrichten,"  writes  as 
follows :  — 

Germany  stands  the  supreme  arbiter  of  her  own  methods. 
It  is  of  no  consequence  whatever  if  all  the  monuments  ever 
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mmtodt  all  the  pictures  ever  pamted*  aU  the  buildiiigm  ever 
erected  by  the  great  arcbitecta  of  the  world  be  destroyed, 
il  by  their  destruction  we  promoted  Germany's  victory* 
War  is  war.  The  ughest  stone  placed  to  mark  the  burial 
of  a  German  grenadier  is  a  more  glorious  monument  than 
all  the  cathedrals  of  Europe  put  together.  They  call  us 
**harhTi«na."   What  of  it?   We  scorn  them  and  their 

For  way  part,  I  hope  that  in  this  war  we  have  merited  the 
title*  barbarians.*'  Let  neutral  peoples  and  our  enemi^ 
cease  their  empty  chatter,  which  may  well  be  compared  to 
tlifi  twitter  of  birds.  Let  them  cease  to  talk  of  the  Cathedral 
of  Rheims,  and  of  aU  the  churches  and  all  the  castles  in 
France  which  have  shared  its  fate.  Our  troops  must  achieve 
victory.  What  ebe  matters? 

The  cxeaition  of  Captain  Fryatt  is  another  UIus- 
tratioo  of  the  miBtaken  methods  of  Germaoy.  The 
English  people  are  slow.  No  ordinary  world-issues 
would  have  so  unified  the  English  nation  and  aroused 
bar  working-men  to  a  resolution  to  fight  as  did  this 
mngle  act.  War  to-day  can  be  waged  only  by  a  highly 
ot^animl  industrial  nation,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  whole  body  of  workmen  in  industry.  At  almost  no 
€0»t  to  England,  Germany  performed  the  miracle  of 
arousing  the  English  workiog-men,  by  such  deeds  as 
the  bombardment  of  Scarborough,  the  Zeppelin  raids, 
the  sinking  of  the  Lusitaaia,  the  execution  of  Edith 
Csvell 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  any  of  these  things  so 
hardened  English  determination  as  the  execution  of 
Captain  Fryatt*  I  was  often  told,  in  Germany,  of 
Captain  Fryatt's  cTinie,  always  with  great  indignation. 
The  submarine  captam  who  sunk  the  Lusitania  was 
s  hero.  Captain  Fryatt  was  a  criminal.  If  Captain 
Turner  of  the  Lusitania  had  been  able  to  save  his  ship 
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by  ramming  the  submarine,  he  would  have  been  exe- 
cuted by  the  Grermans  if  he  had  afterwards  been  cap- 
tured. His  execution  would  have  been  l^al  —  m 
accordance  with  laws  made  in  Germany,  but  recog- 
nized by  no  other  nation. 

The  deportations  of  the  Belgians,  the  deportatioiis 
of  the  French  from  Lille  and  from  other  places  in 
France,  the  policy  of  terrorism  and  requisiticm  prac- 
ticed in  France,  Belgium,  and  Poland,  also  the  theories 
and  plans  of  requisition  of  goods  and  territory,  opeolj 
published  by  influential  Germans  —  all  these  things 
have  tremendously  affected  the  peoples  at  war  against 
Germany. 

I  was  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
reports  describing  the  deportations  from  Lille.  France 
was  filled  with  horror  and  anguish,  and  with  a  det^ 
mination  to  go  on  until  the  possibility  of  such  things 
ever  happening  again  would  be  removed  foirever. 
France  feels  that  above  all  nations  she  is  sacrificing  life 
and  estate  to  save  civilization  from  being  devoured  by 
a  monster.  Germany  seems  to  France  to  be  a  Frank- 
enstein, with  tremendous  strength,  utterly  unmoral, 
and  at  the  same  time  utterly  wicked. 

The  state  of  mind  produced  in  France  and  England 
by  such  things  as  are  here  adduced  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  peace. 

War  is  the  great  revealer.  It  strips  men  of  all  unreal- 
ities and  hypocrisies.  We  see  men  naked.  We  are  able 
to  evaluate  social,  industrial,  and  educational  systems. 
The  methods  and  practices  of  Germany  in  conducting 
this  war  must  have  thrown  light  on  her  psychology. 
What,  then,  is  the  dominating  note  in  German  thought 
and  action  as  revealed  by  the  war?  Is  it  not  het  invar- 
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iable  reliance  ob  force  and  terrorism  to  accomplish  her 
aims? 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  probable  origin  of 
the  German  idea  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  force  and 
repressive  measures.  The  bottom  fact  in  the  national 
stnieliifc  of  Germany  is  military  discipline.  Now, 
military  discipline  is  largely  discipline  from  the  out- 
side. It  is  imposed  discipline,  often  imposed  by  force. 
This  idea  of  making  people  eflScient  by  force  colors  all 
their  theories  of  industry,  social  oi^anization,  govern- 
metii,  war,  rule  over  other  peoples,  methods  of  diplo- 
macy with  other  nations.  E^^en  in  the  social  and  in- 
dustrial structure  of  Germany  there  is  a  tremendous 
tendency  toward  the  infiltration  of  the  military  prin- 
ciples of  discipline*  This  tendency  is  inevitable.  Under 
tbii  system  the  individual  is  restrained  by  external 
foiwa* 

Beat  discipline*  on  the  other  hand,  must  come  from 
within.  Liberty  is  the  first  condition  of  real  discipline 
— ^the  liberty  of  the  individual  up  to  the  limits  where 
his  liberty  interferes  with  tiie  liberty  of  others. 

Long  before  this  war  Mr*  Root  said  to  me  once: 
**The  great  problem  in  government  is  to  get  rfBcien<gr 
without  sacrificing  democracy/* 

When  the  ordinary  restraints  of  civilization  were 
removed  from  the  military  forces  of  Germany  in  Bel- 
giuin«  their  inner  powers  of  inhibition  were  too  feeble 
to  put  a  limit  to  the  orders,  plans,  and  policies  of  the 
German  officials. 
The  revelations  of  this  war  make  us  question  the 
'  rity  claimed  for  the  German  tlieories  of  social^ 
ustrialf  and  military  organization. 
The  democratic  movement  of  the  age  was  hindered 
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in  Prussia  by  the  very  critical  situation  of  the  nation, 
surrounded  by  strong  enemies.  War,  sometimes  defen- 
sive, sometimes  aggressive,  was  the  most  important 
influence  in  moulding  the  principles  and  institutions 
of  the  German  people.  The  present  forms  and  prin- 
ciples of  organization  in  (rermany  are  the  inevitable 
products  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  German 
Empire  was  formed. 

This  war  is  to  determine  whether  the  principles  of 
individual  liberty  or  mass  organization  are  to  dom- 
inate the  world.  It  is  to  determine  whether  the  indi- 
vidual is  made  for  the  State,  or  the  State  for  the  in- 
dividual. 

IK.  Mass  Pstchologt 
The  new  danger  to  cimlizatim 

We  are  accustomed  to  exhibitions  of  mob  psychol- 
ogy in  which  the  acts  of  a  few  hundreds  or  of  a  few 
thousands  shock  the  world.  But  in  this  war  we  must 
take  into  account  the  psychology  of  a  mass  which 
contains  all  the  people  of  a  nation,  or  even  of  a  group 
of  nations. 

In  the  world  to-day  the  number  and  variety  of  the 
ideas  and  factors  in  life  require  a  vast  amount  of  co- 
ordinated activity  and  thought.  In  all  countries  there 
are  numerous  organizations,  —  governments,  armies, 
navies,  schools,  trades-unions,  farmers*  unions,  etc. 
There  are  also  industries  that  require  the  coordinated 
knowledge  and  activity  of  many  people  with  varied  and 
various  skill.  The  means  of  travel  and  transportation, 
like  railroads;  the  means  for  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence, the  telegraph,  the  telephone,  also  unify  a 
people.  But  the  principal  organ  of  unification  is  the 
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printing-press,  with  its  product  of  books»  pamphlets, 
periodicals,  and  newspapers. 

With  all  this  machinery  of  miification^  plus  univer- 
saJ  military  training,  the  leaders  of  thought  and  action 
in  Germany  have  organized  and  carried  on  a  propa- 
ganda for  more  than  a  generation.  Such  men  as 
Treitschke,  Rohrbach,  Schiemann,  Reventlow,  Tan- 
nenberg,  Naumann,  and  hundreds  of  others,  have 
preached  the  doctrine  of  German  superiority,  expan- 
sioB,  needs,  and  rights.  I  have  quoted  from  such 
sources.  At  the  same  time,  the  Great  General  StafiF 
have  realijsed  in  preparation  and  in  act  the  ideas  that 
had  already  become  the  thought  of  the  entire  nation. 

The  writings  of  Bemhardi  have  been  belittled  in 
Germany,  but  one  can  only  say  that  his  ideas  have  all 
been  realized. 

Professor  Schiemann  speaks  witb  unusual  authority, 
and  he  says  about  Bemhardi,  in  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  answers  **J*Accuse":  — 

The  brave  books  of  Bemhardi »  with  a  clear  prevision  of 
what  waa  in  preparation,  pointed  out  the  necessity  of  grasp- 
ing the  sword  l^fore  the  coospiracy  which  threatened  Ger- 
many should  become  active.  That  was  the  more  his  perfect 
right  since  the  threat  of  war,  particularly  on  the  part  of 
England  and  Russia,  had,  as  we  shall  see,  for  years  never  let 
up.  His  writings  —  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  of  a  purely 
military  character  —  were  inopportune  and  unwelcome  to 
th*  Government,  since  it  foresaw  the  misuse  to  which  they 
eould  l>e  put  by  Uie  evilly  inclined*  To-day  it  is  unlikely 
that  any  one  will  deny  that  Bemhardi  saw  and  judged  the 
Vluatton  correctly. 

Treitschke  was  also  a  true  prophet  of  modem  Ger- 
many.  And  to  understand  the  German  mind  of  to-day 
one  must  read  his  books. 
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The  solidarity  of  German  feeling  is  expressed  m  the 
**Hynm  of  Hate**  in  these  words:  — 

You  we  will  hate  with  a  lasting  hate. 
We  will  never  forego  our  hate. 
Hate  of  seventy  millions  choking  down. 
We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one. 
We  have  one  foe  and  one  alone  — 

England! 

All  Germany  —  all  the  seventy  millions  —  think  as 
one,  hate  as  one,  love  as  one.  Tlie  ""Hymn  of  Hate'' 
was  part  of  the  General  Order  issued  to  his  troops  on 
November  11, 1914,  by  the  Bavarian  Crown  Prince. 

Now,  let  us  apply  this  state  of  mind,  this  mass  psy- 
chology, to  a  study  of  the  treatment  of  Belgium.  Evay- 
thing  habitually  done  by  the  most  cruel  and  insensate 
mob  we  find  repeated  in  Belgium,  even  to  burning 
people  alive.  In  fact,  in  this  war,  the  mass  spirit  illus- 
trates itself  from  the  North  Sea  to  Bagdad  by  the  use  of 
fire  to  destroy  life.  The  liquid-fire  apparatus  invented 
by  the  German  military  authorities  carbonizes  its 
victims  in  a  few  minutes.  The  wholesale  and  con- 
tinued cruelties  inflicted  on  the  Belgian  people  can  be 
paralleled  only  by  instances  in  whidi  mobs  have  had 
full  sway. 

The  professors  and  publicists  of  Germany  thought 
in  abstractions;  but  the  execution  of  their  theories  in- 
volved men  and  women  and  children,  homes,  farms  and 
food,  life  and  liberty,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  family. 
The  Great  General  Staff  put  into  concrete  form  the 
theories  of  the  professors. 

If  German  inventions  could  enable  her  military 
forces  to  release  a  poison  gas  in  such  quantities  and 
under  such  conditions  as  to  destroy  all  the  armies  op- 
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posed  to  Germany,  all  German  people  would  approve. 
If  a  means  were  devised  by  them  to  destroy  by  fire 
all  the  armies  oppKJsed  to  Germany,  all  the  German 
people  would  approve.  If  Germany's  submarines  sunk 
evcfy  ship  at  sea,  and  drowned  every  sailor  and  every 
powenger,  all  the  German  people  would  approve* 
Neither  the  German  Government  nor  the  German 
people  have  disapproved  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 

WTien  I  spoke  to  my  friend.  Professor  von  Schultze- 
GlEvemitZf  in  Constantinople,  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenians^  he  said» "  It  is  tliirteenth -century  war," 
Professor  GMvemitz  is  one  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest 
men  I  ever  met,  but  to  him  that  abstract  phrase  simply 
covered  the  whole  Armenian  tragedy^  and  dulled  his 
miiid  to  it.  He  did  not  realize  that  his  words  meant  the 
destiuction  of  modem  civilization.  It  is  thirteenth- 
century  war  that  is  now  waged  from  the  North  Sea  to 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  thirteenth-eentury  war  with 
twentieth-century  inventionst  and  in  a  twentieth- 
century  world  that  has  endeavored  by  laws  and  agree- 
ments to  shelter  the  w^eak  and  defenseless  from  the 
powerful  and  cruel. 

It  was  my  experience,  everywhere  in  Germany* 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey,  in  meeting  all  manner 
of  people,  in  military,  political,  and  social  circles,  to 
find  them  gentle,  considerate,  and  sane,  devoted  to 
their  families  and  exhibiting  noble  sentiments  in  every 
relation  of  life.  The  German  people,  however,  refuse  to 
see  disagreeable  things  naked.  Everything  that  is 
printed  in  Germany  is  in  line  with  their  preconcep- 
tions. They  have  an  absolute  credulity  for  all  that 
their  authorities  tell  them*  and  absolute  incredulity 
for  everything  said  by  the  other  belligerents  or  by 
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neutrals.  It  is  this  state  of  mind  that  is  blind  to  Ar- 
menia, that  approves  of  the  military  acts  in  Belgimn, 
that  is  swayed  by  the  military  authorities,  that  is 
called  militarism  in  England  and  in  France. 

The  prevalence  and  validity  of  ideas  of  conquest, 
of  spoliation,  of  deportation  will  be  greatly  strength- 
ened if  Germany  wins  the  war,  or  if  the  war  is  a  stale- 
•  mate.  To  England  and  France  this  is  a  war,  not  only 
for  human  freedom,  but  for  the  mere  right  to  exist. 

The  present  expression  of  mass  psydiology  in  war 
brings  another  and  an  appalling  thought,  that  the  very 
machinery  of  modem  civilization  easily  becomes  the 
instrument  for  bringing  about  such  a  condition  of  suf- 
fering and  oppression  as  we  now  see  in  Europe.  The 
inventions  and  discoveries  that  make  modem  civiliza- 
tion, render  possible  the  creation  of  a  state  of  mind  that 
will  cause  a  nation  or  union  of  nations  to  threaten  the 
very  basis  of  human  liberty. 

When  Germany  wickedly  fell  upon  Belgium,  she,  at 
one  blow,  wrecked  the  whole  stmcture  of  law. 

Elihu  Root,  who  spoke  with  the  authority  of  a  great 
international  lawyer,  and  with  the  reticence  and  sense 
of  responsibility  of  a  former  Secretary  of  State,  in 
his  address  in  Carnegie  Hall,  December,  15,  1916, 
said:  — 

Now,  I  say  this  law  is  our  law;  it  is  our  protection.  The 
rights  of  man,  peace  and  humanity,  cannot  be  preserved 
upon  impulse  alone.  Law  governing  men  in  the  treatment 
of  the  weak  and  defenseless  is  necessary;  and  so  for  years, 
for  centuries,  the  nations  have  been  building  up  a  code  of 
law,  international  law,  and  that  law  is  the  protection  —  the 
enforcement  of  that  law,  respect  for  that  law,  obedience  to 
that  law,  are  the  protection  of  our  peaceable  people,  of  all 
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weak  and  small  nations,  of  aU  those  thai  do  not  wish  to  be 
timed  to  the  teeth  every  moment  for  their  own  protectioa. 

That  standard  U  now  beaten  down,  it  is  destroyed,  it  is 
flet  at  naught.  And  if  we  remain  silent,  if  the  great  neutral 
peoples  of  the  world  remain  silent^  the  standard  is  gone 
forever. 

And,  mark  this,  the  new  standard,  or  rather,  the  return 
to  the  o!d  standard,  of  barbarism  will  not  stop  ^4th  the  poor 
people  of  Belgium*  It  will  be  here!  Not  perhaps  for  you 
and  me,  but  for  our  children  it  will  be  here. 

If  the  civilked  world  of  the  twentieth  century*  is  willing  to 
stand  silent  and  see  these  things  done,  in  cumulative  pro* 
I  peision,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity  and  of  nations* 
Ihea  the  civilization  of  the  twentieth  century  is  worse  than 
the  savagery  of  Roman  times. 

I  could  not  remain  silent,  I  should  not  respect  myself  if  I 
lematned  silent,  and  I  hope,  I  trust,  I  pray*  that  my  country 
»ill  not  remain  silent. 

Ejqilain  it  as  you  may,  excuse  it  as  you  may,  disguise  it 
aa  you  may,  the  people  of  Be^um  by  the  tens  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  being  carried  away  into  slavery  —  a  thing 
that  has  not  been  done  by  any  nation  that  claimed  to  be 
civiti?^d  tn  modem  history. 

Mr.  Root  does  not  shirk  our  responsibility*  He 

America  cannot  choose  at  will*  We  have  made  professions, 
we  have  assumed  an  attitude,  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves 
responsibility,  we  have  declared  ourselves  the  champions  of 
freedom.  Ah !  Remember,  across  the  half-century,  the  words 
of  Lincoln:  "Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  Fathers 
bmugfat  forth  upon  this  Continent  a  new  nation  conceived 
in  liberty » and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
crevt^  equaL" 

One  cannot  be  an  American,  with  the  history  of  America, 
without  responsibility,  and  that  responsibility  confronts  the 
people  of  our  country  to-day  to  protect  the  spirit  of  Ameri* 
GUI  fr^om. 
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''Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  deckle 
In  the  strife  of  Truth  with  Falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side. 
Some  great  cause»  God's  new  Messiah,  offering  each  the  bloom  or 
bUght, 

Parts  the  goats  upon  the  left  hand,  and  the  sheep  upon  the  right. 
And  the  choice  goes  by  forever  'twizt  that  darkness  and  that 
light."  t 

As  I  am  finishing  this  chapter  there  come  to  hand 
two  illustrations  of  German  psychology  that  the 
American  people  can  easily  understand. 

I  refer  first  to  the  proposal  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment to  align  Mexico  and  Japan  against  the  United 
States.  Secondly  to  the  charge  of  Dr.  Zinmiermann, 
Foreign  Minister  of  Germany,  that  the  United  States 
endeavored  to  form  a  coalition  of  American  Republics 
against  Germany. 

Think  of  the  childish  fatuity  of  the  suggestion  that 
Mexico,  with  German  aid,  at  a  time  when  Germany 
is  absolutely  blockaded,  should  set  out  to  dismember 
the  United  States!  This  brings  to  mind  the  French 
belief  that  the  German  mind  has  a  child's  outlook  on 
international  affairs. 

Further,  let  us  consider  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
German  Government  to  think  that  a  people  with  the 
high  sense  of  honor  of  the  Japanese  should  suddenly 
treat  a  solemn  pact  as  a  scrap  of  paper! 

But  the  most  illuminating  revelation  is  the  charge 
by  Dr.  Zimmermann  expressed  in  these  words:  — 

And  if  we  really,  as  the  report  alleges,  considered  the 
possibility  of  a  hostile  act  by  the  United  States  against  us, 
then  we  really  had  reasons  to  do  so. 

An  Argentine  newspaper  which  printed  a  story  a  short 
time  ago  really  revealed  the  plot  in  telling  that  the  United 

^  LoweU,  The  PreserU  Cruii. 
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States  Usi  year  suggested  to  the  other  American  republics 
commoa  action  against  Germany  and  her  allies* 

This  plot  was  apparently  not  conditional  in  the  least. 
The  news  as  published  by  tlie  newspaper  "  La  Prensa  "  well 
agreed  with  the  interpretation  given,  for  instance,  by  the 
American  newspaper  man  Edward  Price  Bell,  London 
oomspondenU  who  said  that  the  United  States  was  only 
ipsating  for  the  proper  moment  in  order  to  opportunely 
lariil  the  Entente. 

Tlie  same  American  stated  tliat  Americans  from  the  be- 
ginniog  of  the  war  really  participated  In  it  by  putting  the 
imiaMi'*c  resouroes  of  the  United  States  at  the  Entente's 
disposal  and  that  the  Americans  had  not  declared  war 
only  because  they  felt  sure  that  assistance  by  friendly  neu- 
trality would  be  during  that  time  much  more  efficient  for 
the  Entente  than  direct  participation  in  the  war* 

Whether  this  American  newspaper  man  reported  the  fact 
exactly  we  were  at  a  loss  to  judge  in  satisfactory  faahioJi« 
since  we  were  more  or  less  completely  cut  off  from  real  com- 
munication with  the  United  States. 

But  there  were  other  facts  which  seemed  to  confirm  this 
and  similar  assfuranees.  EverylH>dy  knows  these  facts  and 
I  need  not  repeat  them. 

Ehr.  Ziminermann*s  assertion  and  the  proofs  he  al* 
legem  are  of  eKaetly  the  same  character  as  the  German 
charges  and  proofs  against  Belgium,  and  the  claim 
that  England  was  really  guilty  of  causing  this  war. 

All  Germany  to-day  believes  that  the  United  States 
endeavored  to  form  a  warlike  coalition  against  Ger- 
many. Tlie  revelations  that  have  so  startled  and 
nhoeked  the  Ameriran  people  throw  a  clear  light  ou 
all  the  controverted  questions  1  discuss  in  this  book. 


CHAPTER  XVI 


ALLEGED  ATROCITIES  IN  FRANCE 

The  records  of  the  alleged  atrocities  by  German 
officers  and  German  soldiers  in  France  are  more  to- 
rible  than  the  similar  records  of  atrocities  in  Belgium. 
The  material  in  the  hands  of  the  French  Government 
convinces  the  people  absolutely  of  the  truth  of  the 
charges.  The  main  body  of  records  was  secured  from 
the  regions  temporarily  occupied  by  the  German 
armies  before  the  battle  of  the  Mame.  I  quote  fnm 
the  French  "Official  Report  on  German  Atrocities**: — 

Having  been  instructed  to  investigate  atrocities  said  to 
have  been  committed  by  the  Germans  in  portions  of  FwdA 
territory  which  had  been  occupied  by  them,  a  commiswon 
composed  of  four  representatives  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment repaired  to  these  districts  in  order  to  make  a  tho- 
rough investigation.  The  commission  was  composed  of  M. 
Greorges  Payelle,  First  President  of  the  Cour  des  Comptes; 
Armand  MoIlard»  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  Georges  Ma- 
ringer,  Counselor  of  State;  and  Edmond  Paillot»  Counsek^ 
of  the  Cour  de  Cassation. 

They  started  on  their  mission  late  in  September  last  and 
visited  the  Departments  of  Seine-et-Mame,  Mame»  Meuse, 
Meurthe-et-Moselle,  Oise,  and  Aisne.  According  to  the 
report,  they  made  note  only  of  those  accusations  against 
the  invaders  which  were  backed  up  by  reliable  testimony 
and  discarded  everything  that  might  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  exigencies  of  war. 

In  truth  it  can  be  stated  that  never  has  a  war  carried 
on  between  civilized  nations  assumed  the  savage  and  fero- 
cious character  of  the  one  which  at  this  moment  is  being 
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waged  on  our  soil  hy  an  implacable  adversary.  Pillage,  rape, 
ftrsoQt  and  murder  are  the  common  practice  of  our  enemies; 
ud  the  facts  which  have  been  revealed  to  us  day  by  day 
at  once  constitute  definite  crimes  against  common  rights, 
punished  by  the  codes  of  every  country  with  the  most  se* 
vmt  and  the  most  dishonoring  penalties,  and  which  prove 
an  astonishing  degeneration  in  German  habits  of  thought 
since  1870, 

Crimes  against  women  and  young  girls  have  been  of  ap- 
palling  frequency*.  We  have  proved  a  great  number  of  them, 
but  they  only  represent  an  infinitesimal  proportion  of  those 
which  we  could  have  taken  up.  Owing  to  a  sense  of  decency, 
wludi  is  deser\'ing  of  every  respect,  the  victims  of  these 
ItttefuJ  act^  usually  refuse  to  disclose  them.  Doubtless 
femr  would  have  been  committed  if  the  leaders  of  an  army 
whose  discipline  is  most  rigorous  had  taken  any  trouble  to 
prevent  them;  yet,  strictly  speaking,  they  can  only  be  con- 
mdmd  as  the  individual  and  spontaneous  acts  of  uncaged 
beasts*  But  with  regard  to  arson,  theft,  and  murder  the 
mm  h  very  different;  the  officers,  even  those  of  the  high- 
est station,  will  bear  before  humanity  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibility for  these  crimes. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  places  where  we  carried  on 
om  inquiry  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  German 
Army  constantly  professes  tlie  most  complete  contempt  for 
littBiAn  life,  that  its  soldieri$«  and  even  its  officers,  do  not 
heritale  to  finish  off  the  wounded*  that  they  kill  without 
ply  the  inoffensive  inhabitants  of  the  territories  which 
tlwy  have  invaded,  and  tlicy  do  not  spare  in  their  murder- 
otis  rage  women,  old  men,  or  children.  The  wholesale  shoot* 
itigs  at  Lun^ville*  Gerb^viller,  Nomeny,  and  Senlis  are  ter- 
rible examples  of  thb;  and  in  the  course  of  this  report  you 
will  read  the  siory  of  scenes  of  carnage  in  which  officers 
themseU'es  have  not  been  ashamed  to  take  part. 

On  the  6th  of  September  at  Champguyon,  Mme,  Louvet 
WAS  present  at  the  martyrdom  of  her  hu^tband*  She  saw 
him  in  the  hands  of  ten  or  fifteen  soldiers^  who  were  beating 
bim  to  death  before  his  own  bouse,  and  ran  up  and  kissed 
faim  through  the  bars  of  the  gate.  She  was  brutally  pushed 
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back  and  fell»  while  the  murderers  dragged  along  the  un- 
happy man  covered  with  blood,  begging  them  to  spare  his 
life  and  protesting  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  be  treated 
thus.  He  was  finished  off  at  the  end  of  the  village.  When 
his  wife  found  his  body  it  was  horribly  disfigured.  EQs  head 
was  beaten  in,  one  of  his  eyes  hung  from  the  socket,  and 
one  of  his  wrists  was  broken. 

During  our  stay  at  Nancy  and  Lun6ville»  we  had  the 
opportunity  of  receiving  a  good  deal  of  evidence  with  refer- 
ence to  crimes  committed  by  the  Germans  in  districts  which 
were  still  occupied  by  their  troops,  and  which  the  majority 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  forced  to  evacuate.  The  most 
cruel  of  these  acts  took  place  at  the  village  of  Emberm6nil. 
At  the  end  of  October  or  the  beginning  of  November,  an 
enemy  patrol  met  near  this  commune  a  young  woman, 
Mme.  M asson,  who  was  obviously  pregnant,  and  questi<Hied 
her  as  to  whether  there  were  French  soldiers  at  Emberm£nil. 
She  repUed  that  she  did  not  know,  which  was  true.  The 
Germans  then  entered  the  village  and  were  received  by  our 
soldiers  with  rifle  fire.  On  the  5th  of  November  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Fourth  Bavarian  Regiment  arrived  and  col- 
lected all  the  inhabitants  in  front  of  the  church.  An  officer 
then  asked  which  person  it  was  who  had  betrayed  them. 
Suspecting  that  he  referred  to  her  meeting  with  the  Grermans 
some  days  before,  and  realizing  the  danger  that  all  her  fel- 
low citizens  ran,  Mme.  Masson  with  great  courage  stepped 
forward  and  repeated  what  she  had  said,  and  declared  that 
in  saying  it  she  had  acted  in  good  faith.  She  was  inmie- 
diately  seized  and  forced  to  sit  down  on  a  bench  beside 
young  Dime,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  been  taken  hap- 
hazard as  a  second  victim.  The  whole  population  begged 
for  mercy  for  the  unhappy  woman,  but  the  Germans  were 
inflexible.  "One  woman  and  one  man,"  they  said,  "must 
be  shot.  Those  are  the  colonel's  orders.  What  will  you? 
It  is  war."  Eight  soldiers  drawn  up  in  two  ranks  fired  three 
times  at  the  two  martyrs  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  vil- 
lage. The  house  of  Mme.  Masson's  father-in-law  was  then 
set  on  fire.  That  of  M.  Blanchin  had  been  burned  a  few 
moments  before. 
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Treaimmi  of  the  civil  populaium 

T  give  here  a  summary  made  by  Professor  Morgan 
from  material  collected  with  the  most  rigorous  care- 
f  Illness:  — 

Aa  the  German  troops  passed  through  the  commiinea  and 
towns  of  the  arrondissements  of  Ypres,  Hazebrouek,  Be- 
ihtttie,  and  Lille,  they  shot  iDdiscrirainntely  at  the  innocent 
ipectators  of  their  march;  the  peasant  tilling  his  tieldsi  the 
refugee  tramping  the  roads*  and  the  workman  returning  to 
his  home.  To  be  seen  was  often  dangerous,  to  attempt  to 
escape  being  seen  was  invariably  fatal*  Old  men  and  boyi 
and  even  women  and  young  girls  were  shot  like  rabbits. 
Hie  slightest  failure  to  comply  wdth  the  peremptory  de* 
mauds  of  the  invader  has  been  punished  with  instant  death. 
Tlie  CUT^  of  Pradelle,  ha\Hng  failed  to  find  the  key  of  the 
chuiich  tower,  was  put  against  the  wall  and  shot;  a  shep- 
herd at  a  lonely  farmhouse  near  Rebais  w  ho  failed  to  pro^ 
duce  bread  for  the  German  troops  had  his  head  blown  off 
by  a  rifle;  a  baker  at  Moorslede  who  attempted  to  escape 
was  suffocated  by  German  soldiers  with  his  own  scarf;  a 
young  mother  at  Bailleul  w  ho  was  unable  to  produee  sufti- 
cieDt  coffee  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  twenty-three  German 
aoldkrs  had  her  baby  seised  by  one  of  the  latter  and  its  head 
dipped  in  scalding  water;  an  old  man  of  seventy-seven  years 
of  age  at  La  Ferte  Gaucher  who  attempted  to  protect  two 
women  in  his  house  from  outrage  was  killed  w  ith  a  rifle  shot. 

At  Doulieu,  which  is  a  small  village,  eleven  civiliaas  were 
ahot;  they  were  strangers  to  the  place,  and  it  was  only  by 
nbieiliient  lamination  of  the  papers  fi^trnd  on  their 
bodks  that  some  of  them  were  identified  as  inhabitants  of 
net^boring  villages.  If  tiiese  men  had  l>cen  guilty  of  any 
act  of  hostility  it  is  not  clear  why  they  were  not  shot  at 
mm  in  Uietr  own  villages*  and  inquiries  at  some  of  the  vil- 
ligef  feoBi  which  they  were  taken  have  re\THled  no  knowl- 
t^gB  0f  any  act  of  the  kind.  It  is»  however,  a  common  prac- 
tjce  (or  the  German  troops  to  sejise  the  male  inhabitants 
(eqpieei&Qy  thoae  of  military  age)  of  the  places  Uiey  occupy 
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and  take  them  away  on  their  retreat.  Twenty-five  were  so 
taken  from  Bailleul  and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them 
since.  There  is  only  too  much  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
same  fate  has  overtaken  them  as  that  which  befell  the 
unhappy  men  executed  at  DouUeu. 

I  believe  the  explanation  of  these  sinister  proceedings 
to  be  that  the  men  were  compelled  to  dig  trenches  for  the 
enemy,  to  give  information  as  to  the  movement  of  their 
own  troops,  and  to  act  as  guides  (all  clearly  practices  which 
are  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  war  and  of  the  Hague  Regula- 
tions), and  then,  their  presence  being  inconvenient  and 
their  knowledge  of  the  enemy's  positions  and  movements 
compromising,  they  were  put  to  death.  This  is  not  a  mere 
surmise.  The  male  inhabitants  of  Wameton  were  forced 
to  dig  trenches  for  the  enemy,  and  an  inhabitant  of  Merris 
was  compelled  to  go  with  the  German  troops  and  act  as  a 
guide;  it  is  notorious  that  the  official  manual  of  the  German 
General  StaflF,  Kriegsbraiich  in  Landshriegey*  condones, 
and  indeed  indoctrinates,  such  breaches  of  the  laws  of  war. 
British  soldiers  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Germans 
and  subsequently  escaped  were  compelled  by  their  captors 
to  dig  trenches,  and  in  a  field  notebook  found  on  a  soldier  of 
the  100th  Saxon  Body  Grenadiers  (Twelfth  Corps)  occurs 
the  following  significant  passage:  — 

My  two  prisoners  worked  hard  at  digging  trenches. 
At  midday  I  got  the  order  to  rejoin  at  village  with 
my  prisoners.  I  was  very  glad,  as  I  had  been  ordered 
to  shoot  them  both  as  soon  as  the  French  attacked. 
Thank  God  it  was  not  necessary. 

Those  who  were  sent  home  told  of  their  journey  from 
their  homes  to  the  concentration  camps  in  Germany, 
marches  and  nights  spent  in  enclosures,  in  a  station,  in  a 
church;  days  without  food  and  crowded  into  cattle  trucks. 
And  then  the  terrible  scene  at  Llibeck!  The  men  were 
ordered  to  get  out  of  the  train  and  were  then  taken  in  one 
direction,  while  the  women  were  sent  in  another.  Some- 
times the  separation  took  place  at  the  outset.  "What  was 
particularly  revolting,"  add  the  commissioners,  "was  that 
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'the  Germany  military  authority  in  seizing  haphazard  the 
%^ariou3  people  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  had  do  com* 
puBctioQ  in  separating  the  various  members  of  a  family.  .  .  . 
|IitUe  children  were  placed  in  one  convoy  and  their  mothers 
L  anoilier,  and  some  women  are  still  ignorant  as  to  the  fate 
^bf  tbetr  husbands/' 

Lite  Nomeny,  the  pretty  town  of  Gerb4%aIIer,  on  the 
:  of  the  Mortagnep  fell  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  Ger- 
under  terrible  cireum stances.  On  the  £4th  of  August 
enemy's  troops  hurled  themselves  against  some  sixty 
trs^'pied^  who  offered  heroic  resistance,  and  who 
cted  hea\^  loss  upon  them.  They  took  a  drastic  ven- 
upon  the  civilian  population.  Indeed,  from  the 
lent  of  their  entrance  into  the  to^n,  the  Germans  gave 
Ithemselves  up  to  the  worst  excesses,  entering  the  housest 
witli  savage  yeUs,  burning  the  buildings,  killing,  arresting 
the  inhabitants,  and  sparing  neither  women  nor  old  men, 
^Otit  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  houses,  twenty  at 
are  still  habitable.  More  than  one  hundred  persons 
wfe  disappeared,  fifty  at  least  have  been  massacred*  Some 
led  into  the  fields  to  be  shot»  others  were  murdered  in 
tlieir  houses  or  struck  down  in  passing  through  the  streets 
^as  they  were  trying  to  escape  from  the  conflagration*  Up 
DOW  thirty-six  bodies  have  been  identified.  They  are 
of  MM-  Barthelemy,  Blosse  (Senior),  Robinet,  Chrfe* 
B^my»  Bourguignon,  Perrin»  GuiUaume^  Bemasconit 
lauihier.  Menu,  Simon,  Lingenheld  (father  and  son)*  Be^ 
Calais,  Adam,  Caille,  Lhuillier,  Regret,  Plaid  (aged 
aiteen),  Leroi,  Baj£2olo,  Gentil,  Victor  Dehan,  Charles 
Dehaii,  Dehan  the  Younger,  Brennevald,  Parisse»  Yong, 
Franqois,  Secretary  of  the  Maine;  Mmes.  Perrot,  CourtoiB* 
Gauthier,  and  Guillaume,  and  Miles.  Perrin  and  MiqueL 

Fifteen  of  these  poor  people  were  executed  at  a  place 
called    La  PrMc."  They  were  buried  by  their  fellow-dti- 
I  00  September  1^  or  15,  Almost  all  had  their  hands 
tied  behind  their  backs. 


This  massacre  lasted  two  days. 
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The  ^Nineteentli  Cartnfr"  September,  1S1C» 
pobUilies  the  foDowing:  — 

It  b  in  the  Dn^iborliood  of  Nnrjr  tkt  Or  ant  mde- 
^iread  damagr  has  been  vron^d.  The  Gcnns^  before 
they  were  driven  back,  swaimed  aE  orver  the  ifalikt.  and  a 
motor  drive  demonstntes  ho«r  maA  the  Tila^es  dMer  m 
the  treatment  they  icteired  at  the  haadi  d  tte  iatadn. 
Some  eacaqied  E^tljr,  wfaflst  a  Kk—rlie  or  ao  riiif  ■■!  a 
Tillage  has  been  destroyed,  aod  probablgr  without  mmj  vahd 
pretext.  PossiUy  a  village  that  suffeaed  as  much  as  mmj  h 
Gerbevfller,  but  it  is  not  aniqiie.  German  — ■^■'^■j  cfiso- 
I^ne  is  too  strict  for  detadmients  of  troops  to  ^et  cult  of 
hand«  An  orgy  sodi  as  h^ipened  at  GcrbfviDer  eoaU  onllf 
arise  with  the  connivance  of  the  oflbxr  in  mmmawL 

In  one  of  the  houses,  idiich  has  been  recently  repaired. 
Sister  Julie,  the  heroic  Sister  of  Mercy  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Charles,  is  to  be  found.  She  is  a  small  wmnan,  wearing  the 
dress  of  the  order,  and  decorated  with  the  Cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  a  distinction  oraferred  on  few  other 
women;  her  face  shows  keen  intelligence,  soond  common 
sense,  and  great  courage;  a  lady  who  would  axnmand  re- 
spect from  all  and  would  prove  a  judicious  friend  to  those 
in  distress.  Her  sense  of  justice  would  deprive  her  of  all 
fear,  and  probably  it  b  to  this  that  she  and  many  others 
owe  their  escape.  In  her  smaU  room,  recently  repaired,  and 
now  furnished  only  with  a  six-feet  square  of  carpet,  four 
Windsor  chairs,  and  a  small  table  with  a  red  cloth,  she  gave 
me  an  accoimt  of  what  had  happened  and  afterwards  cchi- 
firmed  in  it  writing  imder  the  seal  of  the  Hospice.  From  it 
the  following  sentences  are  taken:  more  might  be  given:  — 

A  young  woman  named  Eugenie  Perrin  resisted  the 
Germans,  who,  after  subjecting  her  by  force  to  the  last 
outrages,  poured  petroleum  over  her  and  set  her  on 
fire.  An  epileptic,  a  young  man  of  military  age,  named 
Lingenheld,  a  non-combatant,  suffered  in  the  same 
way  in  the  presence  of  his  mother.  A  baker  was  thrown 
alive  into  his  oven.  The  mayor's  clerk,  a  man  named 
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Fran^ist  alter  haYuig  a  revolver  held  in  turn  to  bis 
forehead,  temples,  and  heart,  was  killed  by  the  officer 
by  a  blow  on  the  head.  An  old  man  of  ninety-nine 
years  named  Barthelemy  was  pinned  to  the  ground  by 
a  bayonet  through  the  left  eye;  whilst  other  old  men 
were  tied  together  in  batches  of  five  and  then  shot. 
More  than  a  hundred  inhabitants  of  the  village  are 
miseing.  It  cannot  be  urged  as  an  excuse  that  the 
Gmnans  were  dnink,  and  Oie  oiEcer  in  command  could 
imV€  restrained  them  if  he  had  so  wished ;  but  this  un* 
lifidled  license  turned  to  hatred  of  their  victims  as  soon 
ma  they  saw  they  would  have  to  evacuate  the  village. 
Then  it  was  that  house  after  house  was  sj^stematically 
set  on  fire,  special  appliances  having  been  brought  for 
the  purpose.  Out  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five 
bouses  scarcely  twent>'  remain. 

After  describing  an  occurrence  that  I  do  not  care 
to  print.  Professor  Morgan  writes:  — 

it  b  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  woman  went  mad. 
There  is  very  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  young  girls  were 
juried  off  to  the  trenches  by  licentious  German  soldiery, 
and  there  abused  by  hordes  of  savage  and  Ucentious  men. 
People  in  hiding  in  the  cellars  of  houses  have  beard  the 
voices  of  women  in  the  hands  of  German  soldiers  crying 
§M  night  long  until  death  or  stupor  ended  their  agonies. 
One  of  our  officers,  a  subaltern  in  the  sappers,  heard  a  worn* 
an 'a  shrieks  in  the  night  coming  from  behind  the  German 
trenches  near  Richebourg  TAvou^;  when  we  advanced  in 
the  morning  and  drove  the  Germans  out.  a  girl  was  found 
Ijing  naked  on  the  ground  ''pegged  out**  in  the  form  of  a 
cruc^*  I  need  not  go  on  with  this  chapter  of  horrors*  To 
the  end  of  time  it  will  be  rememhefed,  and  from  one  gen* 
eration  to  another,  in  the  plains  of  Flanders,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Vosges,  and  on  the  rolling  fields  of  the  Marne.  the 
0fttl  tradition  of  men  will  perpetuate  this  story  of  infamy 
and  wrong. 

I  publish  herewith  extracts  from  an  article  which 
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was  published  on  the  18th  of  October,  1914,  in  the 
^'Jauersches  Tageblatt."  Jauer  is  a  town  in  Silesia, 
about  thirty  miles  west  of  Breslau. 

The  article  was  written  by  a  non-commissioned 
o£Scer,  named  IQempt,  1st  Company,  Infantry  Regi- 
ment 54.  It  is  headed:  — 

A  Day  of  Honor  for  otir  Regiment^  £Jlth  September ^  19H 

Klempt  tells  how  on  the  24th  of  September  his 
regiment  which  had  left  Hannonville  in  tibe  moming, 
supported  on  the  march  by  Austrian  batteries,  was 
suddenly  received  by  a  double  fire  from  artillery  and 
infantry.  The  losses  were  enormous.  And  yet  the 
enemy  was  invisible.  At  last,  however,  it  was  seen 
that  the  firing  came  from  above,  from  trees  where 
French  soldiers  were  posted.  From  now  on  I  shall  no 
longer  summarize,  but  quote:  — 

We  brought  them  down  like  squirrels,  and  gave  them  a 
warm  reception,  with  blows  of  the  butt  and  the  bayonet: 
they  no  longer  need  doctors;  we  are  no  longer  fighting  loyal 
enemies,  but  treacherous  brigands. 

By  leaps  and  boimds  we  got  across  the  clearing.  They 
were  here,  there,  and  everywhere  hidden  in  the  thicket. 
Now  it  is  down  with  the  enemy!  And  we  will  give  them  no 
quarter.  Every  one  shoots  standing;  a  few,  a  very  few, 
fire  kneeling.  No  one  tries  to  take  shelter.  We  reach  a 
little  depression  in  the  ground:  here  the  "red  trousers" 
dead  or  wounded  lie  in  a  heap  around.  We  knock  down  or 
bayonet  the  wounded,  for  we  know  that  those  scoundrels 
fire  at  our  backs  when  we  have  gone  by.  There  was  a 
Frenchman  there  stretched  out,  full  length,  face  down, 
pretending  to  be  dead.  A  kick  from  a  strong  fusilier  soon 
taught  him  that  we  were  there.  Turning  round,  he  asked 
for  quarter,  but  we  answered,  "Is  that  the  way  your  toob 
work,  you?"  —  and  he  was  nailed  to  the  ground.  Close  to 
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me  I  heard  odd  crmcking  souads*  They  were  blows  from  a 
g\m  on  the  bald  head  of  a  Frenchman  which  a  private  of 
the  154th  was  dealing  out  Wgorously ;  he  was  wisely  using  a 
French  gun  so  as  not  to  break  bis  o^ti*  TeDder-hearted 
souls  afe  so  kind  to  the  French  wounded  that  they  Gnish 
iheni  with  a  buUet,  but  others  give  them  as  many  tbnista 
and  blows  as  they  can. 

Our  adversaries  had  fought  bravely,  we  had  to  contend 
with  picked  men;  they  let  us  get  within  thirty,  even  ten 
metres  of  them  —  too  near.  Sacks  and  arms  thrown  away 
in  quantities  showed  that  they  bad  tried  to  run,  but  at  the 
aighi  of  the  "gray  phantoms'*  fear  paralyzed  them,  and  on 
the  namw  path  they  had  to  take,  German  bullets  brought 
tlirai  the  word  of  command.  Halt.  At  the  entry  into  the 
acreen  of  hmnehes,  there  they  lay  groaning  and  eiying  for 
quarter.  But  whether  wounded  slightly  or  severely,  the 
brave  fusiUers  spare  their  country  the  cost  of  caring  for 
mat^  enemies* 

Hiere  has  recently  been  published  a  book  eotitled 
"The  Martyrs  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,"  I  quote  from 
a  review  of  the  book  by  StepheD  Pichon»  formerly 
Foreign  Minister  of  France:  — 

More  than  forty-five  years  have  gone  by  since  Alsace 
and  a  portion  of  Lorraine  were  torn  from  France.  Arbi- 
trary cxerciBe  of  power,  delation,  police  rule»  and  terrorism 
have  been  the  methods  of  Germauization  employed  unin- 
terruptedly against  the  population  of  the  provijices.  But 
what  tongue  can  tell  their  sufferings  since  the  war  began! 
The  treatment  tbat  has  been  inflicted  upon  them  puts  them 
in  the  rank  of  the  most  unfortunate  people  that  history  haa 
known.  Their  mart^Tdom  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Venetiaoi 
and  Lombards,  the  Poles  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  Two 
Sicilies.  Suspects  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  been  dealt  with 
by  Lbe  Kaiser's  agents  like  the  worst  malefactors  —  apnea, 
traiiorst  or  assassins.  Long  ago  the  police  had  drawn  up  a 
list  of  those  of  them  who  m*ere  to  be  arrested,  imprisoned* 
deported,  condemned^  or  shot;  and  even  before  bostiliUea 
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had  opened  between  the  two  armies  the  executions  had 
begun.  Any  one  who  was  regarded  as  friendly  to  France 
was  arrested;  traders,  manufacturers,  peasants,  landowners. 
Catholic  priests,  and  Protestant  pastors  came  into  the  iron 
grip.  The  fortresses,  and  principally  that  of  Ehrenbreitstein, 
were  filled  with  prisoners. 

It  hardly  needs  saying  that  the  women  and  children  have 
not  been  spared.  Great  numbers  of  these  women  have  been 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  even  condenmed  to  hard 
labor!  As  for  the  children,  they  are  shot  without  any  form 
of  trial  when  they  are  suspected  of  intelligence  or  of  com- 
munication with  the  French. 

Even  among  the  officiak  and  functionaries,  nominated 
and  carefully  tested  as  these  are  by  the  Prussian  authorities* 
one  finds  victims  of  German  suspicion.  As  for  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  soldiery  who  were  called  to  the  colors  to  fight 
against  France,  the  Germans  have  rid  themselves  of  difiB- 
culties  by  sending  them  to  the  Russian  front,  by  imposing 
labors  upon  them  above  their  strength,  by  torturing  them, 
by  bringing  about  their  death  by  privations  and  blows. 

Another  thing  that  grows  is  the  number  of  unfortunates 
whose  names  are  placarded  on  red  posters,  and  who  have 
been  ruthlessly  shot,  on  the  pretext  of  espionage.  These 
placards  should  be^piously  preserved  and  re-read  when  the 
time  comes.  Those  whose  names  are  mentioned  there  will 
have  the  right  later  on  to  monuments,  erected  by  patriotic 
piety.  So  far  from  the  aim  that  their  assassins  had  in  view 
being  achieved,  these  victims  are  glorified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
population. 

It  is  but  a  weak  and  a  very  incomplete  picture  that  I 
have  given  of  the  sorrows  and  misery  of  the  French  people 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  I  ask  a  place  for  them  in  the  hearts  of 
our  friends. 

The  two  million  inhabitants  of  France  in  the  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  German  armies  are  subject  to 
the  same  regime  as  are  the  Belgians,  excepting  that 
all  the  farm  produce  is  taken  by  Germany.  The 
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French  Government  buys  the  food  for  this  impris* 
oned  population,  and  it  is  handled  and  distributed 
by  the  American  Commission  which  has  charge  of 
the  feeding  of  Belgium. 

This  is  a  good  place  to  speak  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Hoover, 
the  head  of  the  Belgian  Commission.  Mr.  Hoover  is 
responsible  for  organizing  the  forces  that  saved  Bel- 
gium and  the  occupied  portion  of  France  from  starva- 
tion. 

The  feeling  in  France  arising  from  the  absolute 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  records  of  allied  atroci- 
ties is  one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  deter- 
mining France's  prosecution  of  the  war  to  a  victorious 
conclusion. 


CHAPTER  XVn 


THE  ALLEGED  ATROCITIES  BY  THE  RUSSIAN 
SOLDIERS  IN  EAST  PRUSSIA 

Less  is  known  about  the  invasion  of  East  Prussia  by 
the  Russian  armies  than  about  any  other  part  of  the 
war  area  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Years 
ago,  in  traveling  through  this  region,  I  remarked  its 
appearance  of  placid  prosperity  and  agricultural 
wealth.  Last  February,  I  saw  the  terrible  destruc- 
tion in  its  towns  and  hamlets.  The  suffering  and  de- 
portations of  the  inhabitants  of  East  Prussia  will 
never  be  forgotten  in  Germany. 

Judge  Nippert,  of  Cincinnati,  brought  this  message 
to  America  from  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  — 

It  might  be  well  for  America  to  know  that  of  three  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  women,  children,  and  old  men,  driven 
by  the  Cossacks  out  of  one  town  on  the  Prussian  frontier, 
across  the  icy  fields  and  snow-covered  steppes  into  Russia, 
forty  per  cent  of  the  children  have  died  and  thirty  per  cent 
of  the  women.  Ten  thousand  women  and  children  and 
old  men  have  been  driven  into  Russia  from  the  Prussian 
frontier. 

It  is  the  fate  of  these  non-belligerents  that  causes  me  to 
express  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  wish  and 
hope  that  America,  as  the  great  nation  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  diflFerent  war-stricken  districts,  will  not  turn 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  call  of  the  children  and  the  tears  of  the 
mothers  who  are  still  surviving  Russian  captivity  to-day. 

If  America,  with  her  standing  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  could  exercise  her  great  influence,  through  her  Gov- 
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cmment  and  its  President,  to  prevail  upon  Russia  to  re* 
tease  the  surviving  remnant  of  Ibis  vast  number  of  those 
who  have  suffered,  then  America  would,  indeed,  be  doing  an 
act  of  humanity  for  which  my  people  would  be  eternally 
grateful.  We  ask  nothing  for  our  army  or  for  ourselves, 
but  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters,  are  standing 
in  despair  at  our  frontier  looking  for  the  return  of  those  who 
are  near  and  dear  to  them,  and  we  are  helpless. 

A  thirii  winter  of  war  in  Russia  will  mean  the  absolute 
aiuuhilation  of  every  woman,  certainly  eveiy  child,  who 
ts  being  held  captive  in  the  country  beyond  the  Fatherland. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  for  America  to  invoke  the  spirit  of 
humanity  and  bring  happiness  and  joy  where  tcxlay  ia 
only  aorrow  and  distress.  .  .  . 

The  Emperor,  according  to  Judge  Nippert,  ex- 
pressed much  surprise  that  tbe  American  people*  who 
bad  accepted  as  true  all  the  stories  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Rheims  Cathedral  and  the  H6tel  de  Ville  in 
LouvaLii  by  the  Germans,  should  take  no  interest^ 
•eeminglyt  in  the  wanton  destnietion  by  the  Cossacks 
of  diurcltes  erected  in  East  Prussia  in  the  eleventh 
ud  twelftli  centuries  by  the  Knights  of  the  Cnisadea. 
Jud^  Nippert  continues:  — 

WbiJe  Belgium  and  Poland  had  their  relief  fund,  and 
Noribem  France  its  aid,  and  Servia,  Montenegro,  Albania^ 
and  &(acedonia  were  also  under  the  aJDuent  protectorate 
of  benevolent  American  millionaifes,  ~  even  far-off  Ar» 
menta  had  her  wealthy  American  benefactors,  —  (KKJr  East 
Proasia  had  been  left  out.  The  ravages  of  war  have  been 
tnore  violent  and  more  uncompromising  there  than  in  any 
part  of  the  area  covered  by  the  armies.  And  yet,  little  is 
known  in  this  country  of  the  eartensive  material  destruc^ 
Uon  which  baa  been  carried  on  without  any  military  nece»> 
•ity  or  reaaon. 

The  history  of  sorrow,  dlstressi  crime,  and  devaatationt 
the  murder  of  innocents,  the  rape  of  women,  torture  of 
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men,  destruction  of  schools  and  churcbes,  the  burning  of 
farms,  killing  of  wonderful  Hobtein  herds  —  it  all  goes  to 
make  a  page  in  the  history  of  the  European  war  that,  as 
yet,  has  not  been  read  by  the  American  public.  There  is  no 
sadder  story  —  none  that  should  appeal  more  to  the  sym- 
pathetic hearts  of  a  sympathetic  nation  than  this  story  of 
Cossack  invasion  of  the  beautiful  prairies  and  forests  of 
East  Prussia.  .  .  . 

The  Russians  came  out  of  the  forest  over  night  like  hun- 
gry wolves  and  took  possession  of  the  entire  country.  The 
bridges  to  the  Fatherland  were  blown  up  and  the  ferries 
across  the  Jura  were  either  destroyed  or  captured  by  the 
Russians.  Five  thousand  people  were  Uterally  marooned. 
The  Germans  were  unable  to  drive  the  Cossacks  out  of 
these  districts,  and  up  to  February  15,  1915,  they  had  un- 
disputed sway  and  added  a  bloody  page  to  the  history  of 
warfare. 

When  the  Cossacks  left,  of  the  five  thousand  people  of 
the  Bearskin  district  three  thousand  were  carried  to  the 
den  of  the  Russian  bear.  When  I  say  three  thousand  I  do 
not  mean  men;  I  mean  women,  with  all  their  children.  The 
men  were  at  war,  or  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  the  Rus- 
sians early  in  the  game.  This  fate  befell  mothers  with  from 
two  to  twelve  children,  ranging  in  age  from  two  months  to 
sixteen  years.  Little  girls,  little  boys  —  neither  sex  nor  age 
received  mercy  at  the  hands  of  these  Russian  brutes. 

The  Cossacks  gathered  them  like  the  Texas  cowboy 
would  round  up  his  cattle  and  drove  them  along  the  high- 
ways into  the  Russian  inferno.  Mothers  gave  birth  to  chil- 
dren in  the  forests  with  the  snow  for  a  cradle  and  a  dark 
Russian  pine  for  a  canopy.  The  children  were  buried  as  soon 
as  they  were  bom;  a  blanket  of  snow  was  all  that  kind  Na- 
ture contributed  to  cover  the  bones  of  the  newborn  victims. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  there  is  in  the  history  of  our  Western 
frontier  during  the  bloodiest  days  of  Sioux  and  Apache 
warfare  nothing  that  can  equal  the  story  of  the  Bearskin. 
I  have  in  my  possession  records  of  villages,  family  by  family, 
with  the  age,  and  so  forth,  of  the  mother  and  each  of  the 
children.  And  it  is  shown  that  of  the  three  thousand  who 
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carried  into  Russia  forty  per  cent  of  the  children  have 
died  and  Uiirty  per  cent  of  the  women.  The  Russian  cattle 
cati  and  the  Russian  steppes  are  no  more  the  respecters  of 
persons,  sex,  or  age  than  the  Cossack^  and  each  has  de< 
maiided  its  toll. 

From  the  German  official  records,  I  quote  estlxacts; 

AirocUm  during  tkejird  Russian  invasion 

By  BrofikTmnn 

For  other  deeds  the  Russian  cannot  be  excused*  When 
the  Russian  advance  guard,  on  the  "id  and  *M  of  August, 
1014,  removed  from  Eidtkubnen,  not  only  foodstuffs,  but 
slio  pbindered  watchmaking  establishments*  when  they 
wrested  away  from  thojse  they  met  their  watches  and  money » 
then  no  paragraph  in  the  laws  of  war  can  exonerate  them. 
When,  on  August  3,  in  Schwiddern,  in  the  district  of  Jo- 
hanniiburg,  whose  destructive  soldiers  without  much  ado 
shot  at  a  woman  over  the  crowd  when  she  called  to  them, 
**But.  men  J  what  are  you  doing  there?  — when  they 
wounded  an  aged  man  of  eighty  years  who  stood  by,  and 
lligi*w  him,  half  dead,  into  the  burning  house  nf  his  son, 
tho«e  things  are,  and  remain,  state  of  war  notw  ithstanding. 
nothing  more  than  common  murder*  From  the  very  first 
day,  the  troops  conducted  themselves,  not  like  members  of 
a  regular  army,  but  like  true  marauders. 

The  impression  made  by  this  absolutely  unforeseen  and 
ridictilous  behavior  of  those  Russian  advance  guards  is 
vividly  jyortmyed  in  the  re[K>fts  made  by  the  border  popu* 
lations.  In  the  district  of  Johannisburg,  for  example,  sev* 
cral  citizens  viTite:  — 

During  the  first  days  of  mobili^tion,  our  village^ 
which  lies  about  two  kilometres  from  the  border*  was 
overrun,  and  what  is  more,  it  waa  overrun  by  Cossacks, 
They  rode  in  all  directions  through  the  village,  took 
twenty-eight  borses*  pigs^  geese,  and  cows;  also  money, 
wmtchest  rings.  These  they  piled  on  wagons,  which 
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they  had  stolen  from  us,  and  took  them  over  the  bor- 
der. They  left  us  and  moved  into  the  neighboring 
village,  where  they  did  the  same  things  over  again. 
To  save  our  lives,  we  had  to  flee  to  the  woods»  where 
we  secluded  ourselves  for  several  nights. 

A  worse  story  is  told  by  the  owner  of  a  mill  in  the  district 
of  Lyck:  — 

On  August  4,  a  patrol  consisting  of  twelve  Cossacks 
entered  our  village,  surrounded  the  homestead  of  my 
neighbor,  and  fired,  without  any  cause,  at  random  at 
the  house.  Braving  the  shots,  the  son  of  the  house  fled 
over  the  garden  hedge.  The  Cossacks  espied  him  and 
called  after  him  to  stop.  As  he  did  not  stand  still,  they 
shot  him  down.  I  stood  about  thirty  paces  away  and 
saw  him  fall  down  dead.  On  the  same  day,  I  saw  a 
mason  coming  on  his  bicycle  from  our  village.  The 
Cossacks  followed  him  imn^iediately,  shot  at  him,  and 
as  he  made  a  halt,  seized  him,  broke  his  handle-bars, 
causing  the  man  to  cry  out  miserably.  He  freed  him- 
self, nevertheless,  fled  into  the  house,  ran  up  one  flight 
of  stairs  and  flung  himself  on  a  bed  to  hide  himself.  A 
Cossack  followed  on  his  heels.  Then  I  heard  dull  shots, 
and  when  I  ran  upstairs  with  several  other  men,  we 
found  the  mason  lying  in  the  bed  with  a  deadly  wound 
in  the  forehead. 

Perhaps  the  best  known  are  the  events  during  these  days 
in  Schwiddern,  near  Bialla,  in  the  district  of  Johannisburg. 
To  this  place,  which  is  very  close  to  the  border,  the  Cos- 
sacks came  very  early  and  immediately  opened  a  dreadful 
fire  on  all  the  homes  and  all  the  inhabitants,  without  the 
slightest  offense  having  been  committed  on  their  part.  As 
about  fifty  persons,  in  sheer  perplexity,  rushed  to  hide  be- 
hind a  dense  hedge,  the  Russians  dropped  fire  on  the  hedge 
and  killed  and  wounded  a  line  of  p>ersons. 

All  these  and  many  other  excesses  were  committed  in 
the  first  days  after  mobilization.  When  later,  the  Russian 
officers  excused  their  atrocities  in  East  Prussia  by  declariug 
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that  they  had  been  revenged  for  the  crimes  committed  by 
our  soldiers  in  Belgium,  we  knew  we  were  best  informed  in 
regard  to  theae  perfectly  authentic  reports,  which  were 
nothing  more  than  a  palliative  tliat  did  not  tally  with  the 
facts.  For  these  mi^eeds  took  place  before  the  entrance  of 
our  troops  into  Belgium,  or,  at  any  rate,  at  a  time  when  the 
Russians  could  not  yet  have  obtained  any  knowledge  of 
the  events  that  took  place  there.  Another  reascm  why  their 
excuse  lacks  point  is  because  the  behavior  of  the  Russians 
here  in  East  Prussia  cannot  be  compared  to  the  behavior  of 
our  troops  in  Belgium;  for  until  now  it  has  never  been 
proved  that  the  population  of  our  Province  ever  rose  up  in 
arms.  Only  on  one  occasion,  a  few  peasants  banded  to- 
gether and  slew  two  Cossacks  who  tried  to  rape  their  wives 
and  daughters,  and  there  it  was  a  case  of  self -defense,  which 
m  also  permissible  in  war. 

As  soon  as  their  hasty  retreat  made  it  impossible  to  trans- 
port these  people,  the  troops,  with  the  assent  of  their  ofTi- 
cera,  hewed  down  the  population  without  more  ado.  They 
did  not  confine  themselves  at  all  to  the  men,  but  killed 
ruthlessly  whatever  came  within  Ihe  range  nf  their  guns 
and  lances.  Only  in  this  way  can  be  explained  the  high 
figures  —  WW  killed  and  4 S3  wounded  citi^ns. 

It  is  a  usage  of  war  tluit  sharpshooters  {francB^ireurJt) 
ibaU  be  shot  and  their  houses  burned  down.  But  how  did 
the  Hussinns  do  this?  On  the  least  suspicinn  that  some  one 
bad  shut  in  a  villagCi  they  killed  a  great  number  of  persons 
without  the  least  investigation.  Whoever  fell  into  their 
bands  was  shot  down,  bay om* ted,  or  killed  with  the  butt- 
end  of  a  gun*  According  to  Rittergutsl>esit7*er  Bom,  theoo 
bloody  outrages  took  pliire  in  the  presence  of  and  with  the 
mlliortly  of  the  higher  Russian  officers.  Without  conv'in* 
cing  themselves  that  it  was  really  a  question  of  sharpshoot- 
en,  tbey  allowed  half  a  hundred  persons  to  be  killed* 

Ffarih  war  /met  and  tTtatmeni  of  hostagu 

W^beo  Rc5ssel,  a  city  of  about  4400  in  habitants,  within 
one  and  a  half  hours  was  obliged  to  pay  :$0,000  marks 
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TIk  miifr^tone  vhich  itx  Bussu  broo^t  opcHi  our 
PiwuK*  'EASt  Prassia  b  exceptiocaliy  great.  It  is  witlxNit 
p^nAM  in  history  that  aboct  400,000  persons  abandoned 
tl^rir  }K/fne9  within  twelve  hours,  that  in  a  few  months  a  toUl 
of  870,000  persons  were  obliged  to  take  fli^t  for  a  greater 
or  %hf/rUrr  period  of  time;  it  is  unbelievable  that  more  than 
innfxxni  individuals  were  killed  or  wounded,  5419 
rn#m  (mtt%\\y  the  2igedj,  iobl  women  and  2719  children, 
t/italing  U}  10,725  persons  in  all,  were  dragged  away,  and 
that  more  than  100,000  lost  all  their  possessions.  In  such  a 
cii$n%  it  \h  our  duty  to  give  aid  with  all  our  strength  and  all 
our  means. 


CHAPTER  XVni 


ALLEGED  GEIUfAN  ATROCITIES  AGAINST  THE 
RUSSIANS 

The  allegat]0n  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Gennanj 
upon  Russians  in  German  territory  and  in  Russia  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Colonel  Rezanoff,  adjunct  to  the  mil- 
itary  procurer  before  the  tribunal  of  the  militaiy  dis- 
trict of  Petrograd,  in  a  book  composed  of  the  narratives 
of  eye-witnesses  or  of  the  victims  themselves,  carefully 
verified  by  the  author,  as  well  as  from  official  docu* 
menta* 

The  effect  on  the  Russians  of  these  records  of  al- 
leged atriKities  is  the  same  as  the  effect  of  similar  rec- 
ords on  the  French  and  the  English.  They  have  cre- 
ated ft  state  of  mind  that  is  hostile  to  peace  without 
victory. 

Colonel  Rf'zanoff  commenting  on  the  ofBcial  docu- 
ments saya;  — 

Althougfa  the  exact  hour  of  the  departure  {from  Berlin] 
of  the  members  of  the  embassy,  which  had  been  ^ed  by 
iJie  Gertnan  Miniater  for  Foreign  Affairs,  could  not  have 
been  unknown  to  tlie  polioe,  this  departure  iotik  filace  in 
the  midst  of  a  noby  demonstration  hositile  to  Ilui^in,  and 
tilt  nideit  invectives,  and  was  accompanied  by  deeds  of 
irfokuce.  The  mobs  attacked  the  carriages  as  they  were 
lea  vinic  the  hotel  of  the  embaisy,  in  which  were  the  members 
of  the  Iniperial  Kmhaaa^y  at  Berlin  and  of  the  various  im- 
perial legiitif>ni  to  the  other  Gennan  cutiris.  Almost  all  of 
time  pmons  received  more  or  less  %  iotent  blows  in  the  hm^kt 
mi  the  oeck  or  the  shoulders;  as,  for  example,  the  Minister 
Ptenipotentiary  at  Carlsmhet  Count  Brtfvem  de  la  Gardie, 
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and  his  wife;  Mme.  Lermontoff,  wife  of  the  Minister  from 
Russia  to  Stuttgart  (on  whose  back  an  aged  gentleman  with 
a  white  beard  and  gold-rimmed  spectacles  broke  his  um- 
brella) ;  the  Countesses  Lutke  and  Todleben,  sisters-in-law 
of  our  resident  minister  at  Darmstadt;  the  Princess  Belos- 
selsky-Belosesky,  the  Secretaries  of  the  Legation  Dmitroff 
and  Koutepoff,  and  many  others.  Several  of  these  per- 
sons as,  for  example,  Mme.  Berens,  wife  of  the  Naval  At- 
tache, the  Secretary  of  Embassy,  lonoff ,  and  others  received 
light  contusions  in  their  faces,  from  stones  thrown  by  the 
crowd.  The  deacon  of  the  Russian  church,  Lopatka,  had 
his  felt  hat  entirely  broken  in  by  a  blow  from  a  cane;  the 
hat  alone  saved  him  a  severe  wound.  It  is  only  by  mere 
chance  that  these  acts  of  violence  had  not  more  serious 
eflPect;  the  Chamberlain  Khrapovitsky,  however,  former 
Secretary  of  the  Embassy  from  Russia  to  Berlin,  received 
a  blow  on  the  head  which  caused  a  profuse  hemorrhage* 
required  a  dressing  on  the  train,  and  medical  care  at  Copen- 
hagen. The  crowds  spat  full  in  the  faces  of  most  of  the  ladies, 
as,  for  example,  the  Princess  Belosselsky,  Mme.  Raevsky, 
the  Countesses  Todleben,  Lutke,  and  Brevem,  etc.  The 
children  escaped  blows  only  through  the  presence  of  ound 
of  their  parents  who  placed  them  on  the  floors  of  the  auto- 
mobiles. 

The  German  authorities  were  still  less  scrupulous  in  their 
treatment  of  the  Russian  Consular  Agents.  The  Russian 
Consular  Agent  at  Breslau,  Baron  Schilling,  was  arrested  in 
his  house  on  the  2d  of  August,  between  five  and  six  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  submitted  to  a  minute  search,  and  im- 
prisonment. In  the  prison,  he  underwent  a  treatment  which, 
in  its  grossness,  differed  in  no  respect  from  the  regime  im- 
posed upon  the  criminals  confined  in  the  neighboring  cells; 
moreover,  the  directors  of  the  prison  replied  to  his  most 
modest  requests  by  refusal,  accompanied  with  insolent 
taunts.  .  .  .  From  Konigsberg,  Baron  Schilling  and  his 
family,  still  under  the  surveillance  of  a  soldier  or  an  officer, 
were  sent  to  Insterbourg,  where  they  were  searched,  during 
which  time  they  were  entirely  undressed,  even  the  children. 

The  treatment  inflicted  by  the  (Jerman  authorities  on 
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Senator  BeUegarde*  the  Russian  General  Commiisioner 
ftt  the  lutemfttional  Exhibition  of  the  Press,  at  Leipsie, 
Master  of  the  Imperial  Court,  a  man  of  great  distinetioii 
mud  a  high  Russian  dignitar;}'',  exceeds  in  brutality  the  facts 
given  above.  Foreseeing  the  possibility  of  a  break  in  dJp- 
bRUiiic  relations.  Senator  Bellegarde  declared  on  the  1st 
of  Aagufit,  tn  the  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Ex- 
pC8tbati»  that  he  intended  to  close  the  Russian  section ;  but 
yielftiog  to  the  entreaties  of  the  committee  of  the  exposi- 
tion»  be  consented  to  postpone  the  closing  to  a  later  date, 
OH  condition  that  he  should  receive  a  guarantee  that  the 
objecta  exposed  m*ould  run  no  riski  and  that  he  himself  and 
tile  members  of  the  Russian  Commission  would  be  per- 
mitted to  return  to  Russia  without  obstacle.  These  con- 
<lrtioiia  were  ioserted  in  a  proch-verbak  drawn  up  to  this 
effect,  which  did  not  prevent  the  fact  that  on  the  3d  of 
August,  at  three  o*clockt  Senator  Bellegarde  and  all  the 
memben  of  bis  commisflion  were  put  under  arrest  in  the 
ttumm  pavilion ;  then  they  were  put  into  a  prison  for  crimi- 
nil,  imre  they  passed  the  night. 

According  to  authentic  information  Prince  Youssoupoff, 
Count  BoumarukofT'Elstone,  with  his  family,  arrived  in 
Berlin  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war.  Almost  on  his 
beeb  a  Gennan  officer  presented  himself  at  the  hotel  where 
the  party  had  just  taken  rooms,  and  notiiied  him  that  he 
mud  his  son  were  prisoners  of  war.  Hardly  had  the  ofBcer 
left  the  room  when  Her  Highness  Princess  Irene  Alcxan^ 
drovna  called  by  telephone  the  Princess  Royal  of  Germany, 
ber  friend  of  long  standing,  and  informed  her  of  the  arrest 
of  ber  husband  and  of  his  father.  The  Princess  Royal  Ce* 
ctlae  anifpeml  that  within  an  hour  she  would  see  the  Em- 
peror personally  and  would  ask  him  to  permit  the  two 
Princes  Youssoupoff  a  free  passage  to  the  frontier. 

More  than  an  boor  of  ansuous  waiting  passed  by;  at  last 
the  telephone  bell  rang*  The  endeavor  of  the  I'rinc^ss  Royal 
had  failed,  for  the  reason  that  the  order  to  arrest  as  pris- 
oners of  war  Russians  traveUng  in  Germany  eiimtmted 
directly  from  the  Emi>eror* 

It  waa  only  through  the  kindness  of  the  Ambassador 
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from  Spain,  who  offered  his  automobile,  that  the  Princes 
Youssoupoff  and  their  family  were  able  to  go  to  the  station, 
where  they  were  admitted  into  the  train  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Empress  Marie  F^odorovna,  who  was  passing  at  that 
moment. 

The  Russian  visitors  were  thrust  into  railway  wagons 
devoted  to  the  transport  of  stock,  and  from  which  often 
the  manure  had  not  yet  been  cleaned  away.  These  un- 
happy people  on  their  arrival  in  a  city  were  crowded  into 
stables,  slaughter-houses  (for  example,  at  Stettin),  pigpens, 
and  in  quarantine  stations  for  animals.  They  were  driven, 
women  and  children,  old  people  and  invalids,  surrounded 
by  soldiers,  like  a  flock  of  cattle,  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  some- 
times with  arms  held  up  (as  at  K^nigsberg),  that  the  women 
fell  to  the  ground  exhausted  with  fatigue. 

"We  were  utterly  exhausted  from  hunger,  and  ni^ts 
of  sleeplessness  —  particularly  the  women  and  children," 
declares  Vice-Admiral  Tz.  It  is  also  self-evident  that  many 
were  in  no  condition  to  walk  fast  enough  to  suit  the  soldiers. 
So  they  shoved  them  on  with  blows  with  sticks,  fists,  and 
even  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  One  old  man  lagged  be- 
hind. Bang  I  came  a  blow  with  a  club  in  his  back,  and  he 
fell  with  a  groan.  Many  women  suffered  nervous  collapse. 
The  children  uttered  heartrending  cries;  in  short,  it  was  a 
brutal  spectacle.  The  populace  stirred  up  the  anger  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  police  by  shouting  incessantly  to  them: 
"Thrash  them  well,  those  Russian  pigs;  teach  them  to 
walk,  those  beasts!" 

Here  is  a  scene  that  took  place:  One  gentleman,  in  the 
disorder  of  one  of  those  "perquisitions"  at  the  railroad 
station  of  Varnemiinde,  took,  in  his  haste,  a  package.  On 
the  road  he  discovered  that  the  package  did  not  belong  to 
him  and  threw  it  away.  Having  noticed  the  movement, 
one  of  the  police  set  his  dog  upon  the  man,  who  jumped 
upon  the  unfortunate  and  went  for  his  throat.  Hardly  a 
moment  passed  before  man  and  dog  were  on  the  ground, 
the  dog  never  slackening  his  hold  on  his  prize.  The  man 
was  torn  to  tatters,  bitten  in  his  face,  and  soon  was  covered 
with  wounds.  When  at  last  the  police  officer  troubled  him- 
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Aell  enough  to  come,  upon  heariog  bis  crtes»  the  mail  waa 
litemMy  torn  to  pieces. 

I  refraiD  from  describing  that  which  ensued*  The  womea 
became  insane,  children  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  ol 
any  one  who  chanced  to  pass,  begging  for  protection.  Often 
these  poor  Httle  ones  appealed  in  this  way  to  the  police 
agents  themselves;  but  they  threw  them  off  as  if  they  had 
been  dogs. 

On  ail  these  marches  (Allenstein,  Rostock,  etc*)  tha 
women  and  children  were  pushed  into  the  railway  carriages  ^ 
with  fisticuffs  and  blows  from  the  butts  of  guns ;  often  the 
members  of  a  family  were  separated  by  force.  Many  per- 
sons  lost  their  children. 

The  Russian  travelers  on  these  journeys  were  deprived 
of  nourishment  for  many  days  in  succession;  the  Geraum 
Mitborities.  even«  at  times,  refused  them  drinking  water. 
A  group  of  Russians  of  about  sixty  persons  during  the  jour- 
ney of  seventy  hours  between  AUenstein,  Danzig,  and 
Stettin,  were  permitted  only  once  to  leave  the  carriage  and 
mm  deprived  of  water  to  drink  during  this  entire  time. 
All  these  violences  were  accompanied  by  taunts,  intimida- 
tions, continual  threata,  which  produced  a  most  crushing 
dbct  on  the  women  and  children  and  caused  fainting  spells, 
nervous  attacks,  and  so  forth* 

It  must  be  udded  tliat  men,  between  the  ages  of  eighty 
and  fifteen  years,  were  arrested  as  prisoners  of  war^  and  not 
only  were  they  not  permitted  to  take  possession  of  their 
bflggsge,  but  to  their  mothers,  wives,  and  sisters,  who  were 
in  ^atest  despair,  they  w^re  forbidden  to  give  neces^ 
tai7  money  and  even  to  bid  them  good-bye.  The  larger 
pieces  of  baggage  of  all  these  unfortunates  disappeared  in 
the  diSTerent  German  railway  stations;  while  the  hand* 
bftgg&ge  of  the  Russians  was  often  thrown  out  of  the  win* 
dows  of  the  train  by  railway  employees  and  by  soldiers. 
In  moit  cases  the  authorities  and  the  officers  did  nothing 
but  encourage  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers  toward  the  poor 
travclerst  whom  they  maltreated  in  every  fashion  and  whom 
they  searched,  even  sometimes  obli^ng  them  to  undress 
completely. 
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A  physician,  Mr.  P6r^hivkine,  assistant  doctor  of  the 
clinic  of  the  Military  Academy  of  Medicine  at  Petrograd, 
who  traveled  on  one  of  these  trains,  testifies  that  among  the 
travelers  were  found  persons  suffering  from  diseases  of  the 
kidney  and  bladder,  who  had  been  obUged  to  break  off  their 
cure  at  Wildungen.  On  the  3d  of  August,  during  the  jour- 
ney from  Allenstein  to  Marienburg,  for  fourteen  hours, 
they  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  freight  wagon  in  which 
they  had  been  locked,  men  and  women,  to  the  number  of 
more  than  forty  persons,  a  hardship  which  caused  them 
atrocious  suffering,  inevitable  under  such  circumstances  to 
invalids  of  this  category. 

"  I  saw  one  woman,"  tells  V.  N^mirovitch-Dant- 
chenko,  the  well-known  Russian  joumahst,  **  who,  in  a 
moment  of  flurry,  had  lost  the  milk  she  had  for  her 
baby,  kiss  the  feet  of  those  brutes  as  she  pleaded  with 
them  to  give  her  little  one  something  —  even  if  it  was 
only  water.  The  brutes  were  so  cruel  as  to  show  her 
from  afar  glasses  of  milk,  laughing  heartily  at  this 
subtle  joke.  The  baby  died  a  short  time  afterward, 
and  the  mother  became  insane.  How  would  you  de- 
pict scenes  Uke  that?  " 

"The  most  painful  of  all,"  Doctor  N.  S.  P.  told  us, 
"was  being  deprived  of  nourishment,  foods  of  all  kinds, 
all  sleep,  and  finally,  the  impossibility  of  satisfying 
natural  wants  for  long  periods  at  a  time.  Among  us 
there  were  many  invalids  of  both  sexes,  who  had  not 
been  able  to  complete  their  cure  which  had  been  bru- 
tally interrupted  in  Germany,  and  who  had  constant 
needs.  Their  sufferings  were  horrible  to  see.  I  remem- 
ber especially,  an  old  man  who  writhed  with  convul- 
sions. All  his  prayers  that  a  part  of  the  train  be  fenced 
off  for  him  gave  rise  merely  to  coarse  jokes  on  the  part 
of  the  soldiers  and  the  maid  (Dienstfrau).  Finally, 
being  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  stand  his  intolerable 
sufferings  the  passengers,  aided  by  those  who  still  owned 
some  baggage,  built  of  them  a  sort  of  screen  in  a  comer 
of  the  train  which  they  made  into  an  improvised  dress- 
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ing-imm.  It  was  painful  to  see  the  women  and  youttg 
girls>  We  feigned  ti»  sleep,  or  tried  to  turn  away  as  well 
as  we  could,  m  aa  not  to  embarrass  theui  too  much. 
Such  were  the  conditions  in  whicK  they  held  us  in  our 
trams  for  more  than  twenty- four  hours.*' 

V.  Nimirovitch-Dantchenko  reports  that  a  group  of  wo- 
tnen,  who  were  going  toward  the  frontier,  traveled  twenty- 
four  hours  without  a  break.  An  one  can  not  overcome  ua- 
tttm  iind  as  in  the  cattle  cars  into  which  they  had  lieeit 
herded  there  were  naturally  no  lavatories,  the  women  beg- 
ged that  they  might  be  allowed  to  leave  the  cars  for  a 
nonent.  The  guards  mocked  them  coarsely.  Many  were 
HI:  there  were  women  who  fainted:  but  it  was  in  vain  that 
the  Ruwan  "'prisoners'*  appealed  to  the  Germans*  drunk 
with  cruelty,  who  had  lost  all  humane  ins  tine  ts< 

The  penal  administration  treated  the  Russians  as  erimi- 
aaU  in  mmmon  law,  ordering  that  the  punishment  reserved 
for  sueh  be  applied  to  them  in  all  its  force. 


AfT€d  qf  iff.  ShSbika^  mmnbtr  0/  the  Imperial  Council^ 
and  "  tijiii  "  of  the  mmm 

The  repatriation  of  a  group  of  thirty-si^  Russianii^ — 
women  for  the  greater  part  —  from  Baden-Baden  and 
Ctbef  watering* places  in  southern  Germany  is  related  in  a 
eoQUiiunicmtiun  from  the  agency  at  Fetrograd  dated  at 
Capenbagen,  on  the  99th  of  July. 

In  this  group  were  found  the  Countess  WomntaEoff-Dach* 
koff,  wife  of  the  Vice- Regent  of  the  CaucABUs,  aceompanicNl 
hj  ber  datigbtera,  the  Countesses  Chcremctieff  and  E>6mt- 
doff;  Mme.  Podiedonostseff,  the  Countess  OrlofT-Davydoff» 
the  Squire  of  the  Court,  Baron  Wolf,  nnd  the  Squire  Baron 
Knorring,  former  Minister  at  Darmstadt^  who  was  traird- 
tng  with  his  family.  * 

As  far  as  Frankfurt,  the  journey  wai  carried  out  nor* 
mally.  Between  Frankfurt  and  Hamburg,  when  the  train 
was  full  lo  overflowing  of  civilians  and  of  soldiers,  the  Rus- 
iiaili  wm  arrested  by  the  military  authorities.  All  were 
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obliged  to  alight  with  their  baggage*  three  stations  before 
reaching  Hamburg. 

It  was  only  upon  the  insistence  of  Baron  Knorring  that 
they  were  allowed  to  continue  their  journey  to  the  principal 
station  at  Hamburg.  There  under  military  escort  they 
were  all  brought  before  the  station  guard,  where  their  pass- 
ports were  verified  and  their  baggage  examined;  after  this 
they  were  directed  to  the  Atlantic  Hotel,  where,  in  conse- 
quence of  lack  of  trains,  they  were  obliged  to  remain  until 
Friday  evening.  At  Hamburg,  Sh6b£ko,'  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Empire,  joined  the  company.  As  far  as  Neu- 
minster  the  journey  was  again  carried  out  without  incident; 
but  at  this  station  Mr.  Sh^b^ko  was  arrested  on  a  telegram 
from  Berlin,  and  was  forcibly  removed  from  the  train.  This 
incident  caused  the  greatest  excitement  among  the  Rus- 
sians, which  marked  them  to  the  public,  who  had  invaded 
the  station,  and  who  behaved  in  an  insane  manner;  the  most 
ferocious  among  them  appeared  to  be  nurses  and  Sisters 
of  Charity.  The  Countess  WorontzoflP-Dachkoff  was  sub- 
jected to  serious  outrage;  she  had  gone  into  the  compart^ 
ment  next  door  to  her  own  to  announce  the  arrest  of  Mr. 
Sh6b£ko  when  the  crowd  began  to  cry,  ''That  woman  is 
trying  to  conceal  something,*'  and  demanded  that  she  be 
searched. 

Thereupon  some  drunken  soldiers  of  the  Landwehr,  with 
cigars  in  their  mouths,  climbed  into  the  carriage,  drove  the 
Countess  out  of  it  by  the  butts  of  their  guns,  and  began  to 
search  her  upon  the  platform  in  the  grossest  manner,  pulling 
her  by  her  hair  and  by  her  garments.  The  crowd,  seized  by 
a  wild  dementia,  howled  and  stamped  their  feet,  preventii^ 
the  train  from  leaving;  laborious  interviews  were  required 
to  set  things  in  motion  again.  Baron  Knorring,  however, 
having  shown  the  passport  and  ticket  of  Mr.  Sh^b^ko  to 
the  station-master,  the  latter  replied  that  even  without 
those  documents  the  Russians  would  meet  with  too  few 
difficulties,  and  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  further 
inconvenience  their  journey. 

As  to  Mr.  Sh^beko,  he  began  by  remaining  several  hours 
at  the  station  at  Neuminster  imder  the  guard  of  soldiers 
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with  hmd  bayonets,  surrounded  by  a  tnaddened  mob 
[which  incessantly  shoutedt  **Shoot  him!"  After  the^  long 
difficult  hours  of  waiting,  Mr.  Sb^b^ko  was  sect  to  a 
;»nsoti  for  coramon  criminak;  on  his  arrival  his  money  and 
objects  of  value  in  bis  possession  were  taken  from  bim, 
id  he  was  con&ied  in  an  isolated  cell.  There  he  remained 
coty-four  hours,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  set  at 
liberty  and  even  obtained,  on  his  rec^uest^  a  bodyguard  of 
■oldieri  to  accompany  him  as  far  as  the  Danish  frontier* 
Wc  cannot  too  much  insist  upon  the  fact  that  in  arresting 
the  Councillor  of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Sheb6ko,  or  in  "  visiting" 
in  an  outrageous  manner  the  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  the 
CaocastiAt  tl^  Countess  Worontssoff-DachkofT,  the  Germans 
knew  perfectly  well  with  whom  they  were  de^ltng^  and  were 
quite  certain  to  find  in  the  possession  of  these  high  person- 
no  document  of  interest  to  them. 
When  one  hears  of  all  the  sufferings  undergone  by  the 
unfortunate  Russian  travelers  in  Germany*  one  is  not  as- 
tonished at  Ute  communication  of  the  Telegraph  Agency 
at  Petn>grad  of  August  8*  according  to  which  the  Swedish 
hotfpitaU  were  filled  with  Russians,  wonndedf  suffering 
botn  contusions*  or  ill  as  a  result  of  the  horrible  treatment 
mffered  at  the  hands  of  Germany/*  Added  to  the  physical 
ffufferings  were  also  the  moral  sufferings  due  to  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  fate  which  might  befall  the  Russians  at  any 
minute,  or  worry  as  to  the  lot  of  dear  ones  from  whom 
they  had  been  separated  in  the  course  of  their  journey. 

Even  persons  seriously  ill  were  submitted  to  the  same 
cruel  treatment.  Thus,  Mme.  Tougan^Baranovski,  wife 
of  the  I>i rector  of  the  Chancellery  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Lines  of  Communication,  who  had  just  undergone  a  very 
serious  o|ieration,  was  attacked  at  Breslau  by  the  crowds 
who  tore  the  dressings  from  her  head.  She  was  then  put  in 
prison.  At  the  end  of  three  days  she  was  obliged  to  walk 
the  whole  length  of  the  city,  with  a  great  number  of  her 
compatriots,  to  the  station  of  Oderbanhof,  where  they  were 
packed  into  coal  cars,  still  full  of  detritus.  On  the  5th  of 
Aygusi,  &U  these  unfortunates  were  abandoned  to  their 
late,  not  far  from  Verouchoff  on  the  Rusnan  frontier,  which 
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they  were  obliged  to  reach  on  foot.  On  the  13th  of  August 
Mme.  Tougan-Baranovski  died  at  Petrograd,  where  she  had 
been  taken  in  a  desperate  condition. 

As  we  have  aheady  said,  all  the  facts  related  above  have 
been  carefully  verified  and  certified,  either  by  the  com- 
plainants themselves,  or  by  eye-witnesses  of  all  these  atroci- 
ties. Besides  the  names  already  cited,  we  will  mention 
among  others  the  following  persons:  Senator  Count  Pahlen; 
Mr.  Ivanoff ,  Senator  and  President  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil at  Petrograd;  Prince  Ouroussoff,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
"Journal  Officiel";  M.  Sventitsky,  member  of  the  Duma 
of  the  Empire;  M.  Schwartz,  Chamberlain  and  Marshal  of 
the  Nobility  of  the  district  of  Novaia  Ladoga;  Prince  P.  A. 
Oim>ussoff  and  his  wife;  Baron  L.  Knorring,  Squire  of  the 
Court;  M.  Hirschmann,  engineer;  Lieutenant-General  von 
Beck;  Councillor  of  the  State,  Kalatcheff ;  Princess  Oukhtom- 
sky,  Maid  of  Honor  to  Her  Majesty  the  Empress;  Coun- 
ciUor  of  State  Elhovansky;  the  gentleman  of  ihe  Chamber 
of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  Pistolkors,  and  his  wife; 
Count  and  Countess  Kankrine;  Mme.  D6midoff;  Princess 
San  Donato;  Countess  Orloff-Davidoff;  Mr.  Pleske,  and 
many  others. 

When  the  first  Russian  travelers  who  had  returned  from 
Germany  recounted  the  atrocities  which  they  had  suffered, 
their  stories  seemed  so  fantastic  that  Russian  opinion  could 
not  at  first  consent  to  believe  them.  We  were  accustomed 
to  look  upon  the  Germans  as  a  civilized  nation  and  it  seemed 
to  us  impossible  that  this  entire  people  should  have  fallen 
morally  so  low  that  it  presented  the  appearance  of  a  horde 
of  indigenous  brutes,  assassins,  and  plunderers. 

"I  cannot  explain,"  said  to  us  Mr,  N.  S.  P — kin,  a  doctor 
of  medicine,  "this  sudden  change  in  the  character  of  the 
German  people.  I  made  my  studies  in  Germany,  I  Uved  a 
long  time  in  that  country,  and  I  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  the  Germans  were  a  people  of  high  civilization." 

This  belief  was  shared  by  the  larger  part  of  Russian 
opinion,  unfortunately;  it  was  therefore  to  us  a  particu- 
larly rude  and  unexpected  blow  dealt  by  this  explosion  of 
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stupid  rage  and  systetnatic  cruelly  whieli»  at  the  first  word 
of  war,  shook  the  entire  Empire  of  Germany  from  one  cad 
to  the  other*  at  the  command,  so  to  speak,  of  her  Emperofp 
whose  hand  clearly  appears  in  the  begioning  of  what  his- 
tory has  already  qualiHed  by  an  inefTaceable  word;  "The 
Geroian  infamy/' 

E^pffimcM  of  inpidids  in  German  and  Austrian  hecdih  res&rU 

In  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Velcherneie  Vremya*'  of 
the  4th  of  August,  the  wife  of  the  engineer  T,  Tz.  writes:  — 

On  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war,  all  my  com- 
patriots who  were  Ln  the  establishment  were  despoiled 
of  all  they  possessed  by  the  directors  themselves.  Tak- 
ing  advantage  of  the  hour  when  the  RusstaR  invaUds 
bad  gone  out  to  take  their  air  baths,  Dr.  Lipe!d-Kota, 
with  bb  employees,  entered  the  bedrooms  and  there 
indulged  in  a  regular  appropriation  of  goods.  Money, 
watcbes,  nngi,  jeweis*  everything  that  had  been  left 
there,  was  seized,  and  when  the  invalids  returned,  the 
doctor  had  them  ejected  from  the  establishment  with 
the  aid  of  the  servants*  Many  were  without  a  sou  and 
were  only  able  to  leave  Friedrichrod  thanks  to  the  assia^ 
tuee  of  those  of  their  compatriots  who  more  providently 
bad  carried  their  money  with  them.  They  were  obliged 
to  depart  dressed  as  they  were*  for  the  doctor  even 
refused  to  restore  any  clothing. 

Mr*  S.  V.  Tchelnokoff,  member  of  the  Municipjility  of 
Moicow*  declares  that  at  Carbbad  the  sending  of  letters 
through  the  mail  was  broken  off  on  the  14th  of  July.  Cer^ 
tain  letters  were  purely  and  simply  intercepted ;  others  were 
returned  to  the  senders,  inscribed^  ''Not  subject  to  traiift- 
mtasioii/* 

The  delivery  of  the  sums  called  for  by  postal  money  oi^ 
di^rm  oomtng  from  Russia,  to  those  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended»  was  suspended,  in  Austria  as  well  as  in  Gennan^v 
several  days  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

Mme.  £.  I*  Godlevska  reports  that  during  the  seven  dayi 
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which  preceded  Austria's  declaration  of  war  upon  Serbia, 
being  at  Carlsbad,  she  received  none  of  the  postal  and  tele- 
graphic money  orders  which  had  been  sent  her  from  Russia, 
so  that  when  the  police  decided  upon  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  who  were  in  the  city,  she  was  absolutely  without 
money.  It  was  only  thanks  to  the  friendhness  of  her  com- 
panions in  misfortune  that,  sick  and  exhausted,  she  was 
able  to  find  her  way  back  to  Petrograd. 

Regions  devastated  at  the  retirement  of  the  Oermane 

Here  is  the  report  of  the  Governor  of  Kholm  (Chelm) 
to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  on  the  state  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Tomachoff  after  its  evacuation  by  the  Aus- 
trian hordes:  — 

In  the  Commune  Krinitzka,  out  of  fourteen  villages, 
eleven  suffered  by  fire  and  pillage.  In  this  commune,  sixty- 
five  houses  were  burned,  thirty-five  in  the  village  of  Maidan- 
Krinitz,  and  eighteen  in  the  village  of  Maidan-Seletz.  In 
this  last  village  twelve  persons  were  burned  aUve  by  the 
Austrians;  the  victims  had  sheltered  themselves  from  shells 
by  hiding  in  a  hole  dug  in  the  earth  for  this  special  purpose. 
The  Austrians  threw  burning  straw  into  this  hole,  and 
standing  all  about  it  in  a  circle,  they  prevented  all  from 
coming  out  by  driving  them  back  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
net. 

In  the  village  of  Maidan-Krinitz,  four  persons,  two  of 
them  children,  were  shot.  Besides,  in  the  course  of  a  fusil- 
lade, five  persons  were  killed  and  six  wounded;  and  finally, 
fourteen  were  taken  away  as  hostages  and  their  ultimate 
fate  has  not  been  established. 

In  the  commune  Tarnovatka,  out  of  twelve  villages,  ten 
were  devastated.  In  the  entire  commune,  one  hundred  and 
forty-one  inhabitants  were  carried  away  by  the  enemy; 
among  them  was  the  secretary  of  the  commune;  of  these 
unfortunates  nine  came  back  to  their  villages  and  six  were 
killed.  The  Catholics  who  had  been  made  prisoners  were 
set  at  hberty  at  Tomachoff;  the  Orthodox  were  retained; 
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what  became  of  them  is  not  known.  According  to  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  returned,  the  prisoners  were  very  ill- 
treated  by  the  enemy.  In  the  villages  of  Gouta  and  of 
V6prie  Ozfyro  the  Austrians  violated  women.  In  the  village 
of  Soumine,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  cur6  of  the 
parish  of  Tamovatka,  a  woman  who  resisted  was  killed  and 
the  ears  and  the  breasts  were  cut  from  the  corpse.  In  the 
village  of  Tamovatka,  thirty-three  houses  were  burned, 
but  there  the  fire  seems  to  have  been  set  by  the  artillery 
firing.  In  other  villages  of  the  same  commune  cases  of  the 
voluntary  burning  of  houses  have  been  established.  The 
portrait  of  the  Emperor  was  destroyed  and  all  the  archives 
have  disappeared;  the  lodgings  of  the  priests  and  of  the 
schoolmaster  were  plundered. 

In  the  commune  Yarchovska  the  large  village  of  loroff 
on  the  frontier,  reputed  for  its  opulence,  was  entirely  burned. 
The  church  and  the  school  alone  escaped,  because  behind 
these  buildings  the  fire  had  raged  with  such  violence  that 
the  trees  which  surrounded  the  church  were  consumed. 
Here,  as  at  Maidan-Seletz,  the  inhabitants  took  refuge 
during  the  battle  in  holes  and  in  cellars,  and  they  also  were 
victims  of  the  savagery  of  the  enemy.  Forty-eight  inhabi- 
tants perished,  and  three,  including  a  boy  eight  years  old, 
were  wounded;  five  were  taken  away  as  hostages. 

The  peasants  are  unanimous  in  testifying  that  the  vil- 
lage was  voluntarily  burned  by  the  Austrian  soldiers  after 
the  battle  had  ended. 

The  pretext  of  this  measure,  as  well  as  of  other  atrocities 
oonmiitted  by  the  Austrians,  was  the  accusation  against 
the  populace  of  having  fired  on  the  Austrian  troops,  while 
in  reality  it  was  the  Austrian  soldiers  themselves  who  pur- 
posely fired  provocative  shots. 

In  the  village  of  Verechtchzi,  out  of  seventy-six  houses, 
fifty-four  were  burned,  and  six  heavily  damaged  by  fires 
voluntarily  lighted  by  the  Austrians.  The  conditions  were 
exactly  the  same  as  at  loroflf;  the  fire  was  lighted  after  the 
battle  on  the  lying  pretext  that  shots  had  been  fired  on  the 
Austrian  soldiers  from  the  peasants'  cabins.  The  soldiers 
Ughted  the  fire  in  almost  every  cottage,  carefully,  with 
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matches,  and  also  by  gunshots,  and  in  this  latter  case  they 
used  special  cartridges  containing,  instead  of  powder,  a 
stuffing  of  material  easily  inflammable.  Cartridges  of  this 
kind  have  been  found  among  the  munitions  taken  from  the 
enemy  or  abandoned  by  him.  They  differ  from  ordinaiy 
cartridges  by  their  lightness  and  by  the  black  or  red  head 
of  the  stuffing. 

Oerman  atrocities  —  a  Russian  indictment 

I  make  some  extracts  from  official  reports  of  the 
Extraordinary  Commission  appointed  on  the  initia- 
tive of  the  Russian  State  Duma  to  investigate 

breaches  of  the  laws  and  usages  of  war  committed 
by  the  Austro-Hungarian  and  German  troops":  — 

They  [the  prisoners]  are  harnessed  to  the  plough  together 
with  oxen  and  put  into  the  shafts  of  heavy  carts  or  wagons 
to  drag  enormous  loads.  They  are  punished  in  the  roughest 
and  harshest  manner  possible  for  the  slightest  disobedience, 
or  for  not  doing  the  proper  thing,  and  this  often  happens 
simply  through  ignorance  of  the  German  language.  They 
are  put  on  bread  and  water,  forced  to  run  until  exhausted, 
hung  up,  or  lashed  by  arms  and  legs  to  a  post  for  a  couple 
of  hours.  This  has  often  resulted  in  putting  arms  and  legs 
out  of  joint,  and  in  one  known  case,  the  victim,  when  re- 
leased, fell  down  insensible  and  did  not  recover  for  three 
hours.  Prisoners  have  also  been  compelled  to  kneel  on 
sharp  pieces  of  broken  brick.  Besides  this  kind  of  punish* 
ment,  they  have  had  to  submit  to  insult  and  mockery  from 
the  enemy,  and  have  been  made  sport  of  by  both  Grermans 
and  Austrians.  They  have  been  beaten,  worried  by  dogs, 
and  kept  half  starved,  whilst  being  compelled  to  look  on 
at  their  captors  enjoying  excellent  meals. 

A  reserve  man  of  the  first  category,  named  Shimchak, 
who  was  interned  in  one  of  the  camps  for  prisoners,  was  an 
eye-witness  of  the  torturing  of  four  Cossacks  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  Germans  took  the  first  Cossack,  placed  his 
left  hand  on  a  not  very  high  post,  and  with  a  sword  bayonet 
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i^liopped  off  half  of  his  middle  finger,  half  ot  his  thumb,  and 
then  half  of  his  little  finger.  These  severed  finger  pieces 
the  Germans  thrust  mto  the  pocket  of  the  mutilated  Cos- 
flack,  and  led  him  away;  the  second  Cossack  had  his  ears 
pierced,  the  third  his  nose  cut  off,  and  the  fourth  Cossack^ 
fleeing  the  sufferings  of  his  comrades,  snatched  a  bayonet 
from  one  of  the  Germans  and  struck  him  with  it*  This  Cos- 
sack was  at  ooce  bayoneted  by  all  the  German  soldiers  on 
tlia^kot. 

For  three  days  in  succession  German  oflSeers  tormented 
an  undcr-officer  of  Cossacks  named  Zinoviev  by  applying 
electricity  to  his  legs  in  order  to  compel  him  to  give  informa- 
tion, and  on  the  fourth  day  one  of  the  German  officcra 
burnt  the  soles  of  Zinoviev*s  feet  with  a  red-hot  iron, 

A  soldier  named  Yasinsky  saw  the  dead  body  of  a  Cos- 
sack with  eyes  put  out,  half  of  the  ton^e  cut  off,  the  fingera 
dislocated,  and  strips  of  skin  torn  from  the  chest  and  back* 

'*In  addition/*  the  reports  adds,  the  Germans  have  **con' 
tracted  the  habit  of  burning  prisoners,"  Eighteen  cases  of 
the  kind  have  been  under  inquiry,  and  two  where,  in  the 
one  instance  in  February,  1915,  in  Novi  Dvor,  and  in  the 
atlier  in  Beptember,  1914,  at  Opadko\its,  Russian  wounded 
soldiers  were  shut  up  and  burnt  to  death/*  have  already 
been  authenticated. 

Near  the  town  of  Frasnish,  some  German  troopers  ar- 
fcsled  a  native  from  the  village  of  Smoshevo,  in  the  prov- 
iaoe  of  Plotskf  named  Jo^ph  Franz  Maximilianov  Fliu^h- 
chinsky,  sixty  three  years  of  age,  and  because  he  refused 
to  act  the  spy  for  their  benefit  they  tortured  him  by  first 
binding  his  arms  to  a  plank.  He  was  then  thrown  face  down- 
wmrd^  the  plank  to  which  his  arms  were  attached  was  fftft- 
tnad  to  the  ground  with  wooden  peg3,  and  his  legs  were 
lied  together.  In  this  position  the  Germans  covered  him 
with  boughs  and  pine-tree  fronds,  which  they  set  fire  tOt 
•nd  llien  they  went  away.  FUashchinsky*  however,  man- 
ttgfld  la  idme  himself  and  get  up,  thanks  to  the  accidenlal 
tfftfm^g  through  of  the  rope. 

At  Uie  end  of  hisi  IMt*nil>er,  near  a  village  in  East  Prufl- 
aia,  one  of  ouf  troapcrs»  through  wasit  of  caution,  was  lal^a 
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prisoner,  while  foraging,  by  a  party  of  eight  Germans,  who 
stripped  him  naked,  drove  him  to  the  wood  pile  which  they 
had  just  set  alight,  and  began  to  roast  him  over  the  fire. 
They  surrounded  him  and  the  burning  fagots,  and  with 
their  rifles  they  kept  him  on  the  spot  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet.  Neither  his  cries  for  mercy  nor  the  harrowing 
spectacle  of  a  human  creature  being  burned  alive  had  any 
effect  in  softening  the  feelings  of  his  executioners. 

The  Germans  in  CzenHochow 

The  "Pensfe  de  Varsovie'*  reports  the  story  of  the  prior 
of  the  monastery  of  Czenstochow  to  the  Metropolitan  of 
the  Roman  CaUiolic  Churches,  Klioutchinski,  about  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  Germans  in  the  monastery:  — 

At  the  time  of  their  entry  at  Czenstochow,  the 
(jermans  called  upon  the  prior  and  demanded  money. 
Having  received  a  refusal,  they  spoiled  the  ikon  of  the 
Virgin  of  its  golden  nimbus  encrusted  with  diamonds, 
the  present  of  a  Roman  pope  to  the  monastery,  and 
they  carried  away  the  precious  cross  presented  in  olden 
times  by  Sigismond. 

On  the  next  day  the  terrible  news  spread  through 
the  Polish  populace  of  Czenstochow  that  the  Ger- 
man soldiers  had  indulged  in  a  scandalous  orgy  during 
the  night  in  the  monastery  of  lasnogor.  At  nightfall, 
therefore,  a  patrol  of  German  cavalry,  five  in  num- 
ber, passing  near  the  monastery  received  the  fire  of  a 
group  of  Polish  "partisans."  Three  German  soldiers 
were  killed.  When  at  the  sound  of  firing  a  detach- 
ment of  German  cavalry  came  to  the  rescue,  the  Polish 
"partisans"  had  secured  their  flight.  Furiously  the 
Germans  then  began  to  fire  in  every  direction  in  the 
streets  of  the  city. 

Among  the  riches  perserved  in  the  monastery  of 
Czenstochow,  there  were  thousands  of  pounds  of  silver 
and  of  gold,  the  offerings  of  pilgrims;  a  great  quantity 
of  pearls,  of  diamonds  and  of  precious  stones  adorned 
the  frame  and  the  nimbus  of  the  celebrated  ikon. 
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AmoDg  thes^  stones  there  were  some  of  great  rarity 
&nd  of  inestimable  value;  ootably  a  pearl  presented 
by  tlie  Chaneellor  Prince  LioubomLrskJ,  which  he  had 
reived  from  the  Turkish  Ambassador;  a  giaat  ruby 
taken  from  the  handle  of  a  yatagan,  taken  by  King 
John  Sobiesky  before  Vienna;  an  emerald  weighing 
more  than  three  hundred  karats,  presented  by  an 
unknoiKu  person^  who  in  18  If  had  laid  it  in  the  contri^ 
bution  box. 

Now  all  these  treasures  have  been  stolen  by  the 
Germans.  Emperor  William  is  well  aware  that  the 
Monastery  of  lasnogor  is  a  center  of  pilgrimages  for 
tlie  Polea^ 

The  orgy  mentioned  in  the  monastery  of  lasnogor,  was 
related  in  a  specially  poignant  manner  by  Mile*  H4Jine  S*, 
&  young  girl  of  nineteen  who  succeeded  in  escaping  from 
Csenstochow,  and  had  just  arrived  at  Petrograd.  This  is 
her  story:  — 

Scarcely  had  the  Germans  crossed  the  frontier  when 
raports  of  incredible  atn>cities  began  to  come  to  us- 
F^Mints  who  had  been  robbed,  pillaged,  and  ruined, 
fled  to  the  city,  coming  from  every  direction  in  mad 
flight,  while  from  mouth  to  mouth  circulated  stories 
horrible  enough  to  raise  the  hair  ufjon  our  heads.  Mean- 
time, however*  we  remained  absolutely  calm,  per- 
suaded that  because  of  its  ancient  relics  our  city  had 
nothing  to  fe^r. 

The  first  German  detachments  entered  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  and  encamped  near  the  mon- 
astery;  but  not  a  man  stepped  inside  the  monastery. 
Meanwhile  the  officers  were  circulating  in  the  streets^ 
marking  with  chalk  on  each  door  the  number  of  sol- 
diers to  be  lodged  there*  In  the  street  the  conduct  of 
the  men  became  revolting;  they  cjiught  and  embraced 
the  women  and  under  the  pretense  of  searching  tbem» 
indulged  in  the  grossest  familiarities. 

The  populace,  however,  bore  everything  in  absolute 
silence  and  with  perfect  8etf-poiieasioQ»  since  we  wmm 
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still  convinced  that  the  holy  places  would  not  be  pro- 
faned. We  were  firmly  resolved  to  bear  ooura^^usly 
every  violence  and  every  vexation  if  only  our  monas- 
tery might  be  saved! 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  the  Germans  demanded 
that  the  doors  of  the  monasteiy  shoidd  be  opened  to 
them,  which  was  immediately  done,  and  the  com- 
mander smrounded  by  his  officers  and  escorted  by  a 
little  group  of  soldiers,  disappeared  within  it.  The  day 
was  relatively  calm.  Towards  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  a  few  officers,  accompanied  by  soldiers,  visited 
the  houses  in  search  of  women,  under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  required  for  different  tasks  and  for  tiie  in- 
stallation of  bedchambers  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
interior  of  the  monastery.  They  evidently  selected 
the  youngest  and  the  prettiest.  Having  no  suspicion 
of  the  infamous  project  of  the  Germans,  no  one  made 
the  least  resistance.  There  were  even  young  ^Is  of 
the  best  houses,  who  expressed  a  desire  to  go  and  work 
in  the  venerated  monastery! 

I  was  among  those  whom  the  Germans  appointed  to 
serve.  We  were  divided  into  groups  of  ten.  The  first 
group,  in  which  was  my  mother,  was  sent  immediately 
to  the  monastery;  the  second  followed  about  two  hours 
later,  and  towards  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was 
the  turn  of  the  third  group  of  which  I  was  a  member. 
When  we  came  into  the  monastery,  the  first  thing  that 
surprised  us  was  to  hear  the  sounds  of  a  military  band, 
which  came  to  us  distinctly,  but  we  were  certainly  still 
far  from  guessing  the  truth! 

We  were  led  into  quite  a  spacious  cell,  and  com- 
manded to  wait. 

Two  soldiers  began  to  importune  us,  and  they  inter- 
rupted us  in  a  menacing  fashion  when  we  began  to  talk 
together  in  Polish.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  soldiers 
came  in  rolling  into  the  cell  a  cask  of  wine,  and  bringing 
glasses.  At  the  same  time  an  officer  came  in  and  with 
difficulty  said  to  us  in  Polish:  "A  heavy  labor  is  before 
you;  you  must  take  indispensable  strength  for  it."  Say- 
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ing  these  words  he  begEJi  to  latigh  and  rudely  pinched 
one  of  my  companions.  In  the  memi  time  the  soldierd 
had  filled  the  glasses  with  wme.  We  were  forced  to 
dritik  iL 

When  I  refused  to  drink  the  wine  offered  roe,  at  a 
"  gn  from  the  officer  two  soldiers  sei^  me  by  my  arms 
ii  lield  my  head  backwards  whOe  a  third  poured  the 
wine  down  my  throat.  The  Germans  had  certainly 
mixed  some  drug  with  the  wine,  for  aU  of  us  as  soon  aa 
we  b&d  drunk  were  seized  with  vertigo.  Then  they  forced 
us  to  leave  the  cell,  either  one  at  a  time  or  in  groups  of 
two.  When  my  turn  came,  I  tried  to  resist;  but  the 
ioldierd  picked  me  up  under  my  arms  and  carried  me 
mmm  the  corridor.  ...  I  then  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  came  home  on  the  next  mornings  I  found 
my  mother  in  her  bedt  without  consciousness;  she  was 
IB  a  prolonged  swoon*  I  endeavored  to  bring  her  to 
herself  again,  but  every  time  she  fell  back  in  a  faint.  • ,  , 
9fae  had  undergone  the  same  \iolence  as  I_  .  .  I 
decided  to  leave  home  to  come  here  to  my  sister^s 
hoiise>  for  after  what  had  happened,  my  mother  and  I 
could  no  longer  look  each  other  in  the  face. 

The  Polish  popiiliitioD,  the  immense  majority  of  which 
b  profoundly  religious,  was  thunderstruck  to  learn  how  the 
Germans  had  liehaved  towards  the  miraculous  ikon  of  the 
Virgia,  the  object  of  all  the  Catholic  pilgrimages,  and 
throughout  the  city  there  was  a  state  of  unspeakable  moral 
depn^ssion*  Certain  ones  proposed  to  carry  out  a  genera] 
raourmng.  The  women  immediately  adopted  this  idea; 
that  very  evening  they  were  all  clothed  in  black, 

Th<j  Germans  themselves,  told  everywhere,  bow  *' joy- 
ously they  had  passed  the  night'*  at  the  monastery.  It  is 
fdaled  also  in  tlie  city^  that  at  the  end  of  the  orgy  in  the 
Bunaatery*  the  Gennans,  after  having  done  violence  to  the 
women,  had  also  offered  the  basest  insults  to  the  members 
of  the  clergy  who  were  among  the  hostages  and  of  whom 
was  the  prior  of  the  momistefy  of  lasfcogor* 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE  THAGEDY  OF  ARMENIA:  THE  TURKISH  METH- 
ODS OF  SPOLIATION,  DEPORTATION  AND  MASSACRE 

In  this  terrible  war,  like  no  other  in  its  horrors  and 
destructions,  there  is  one  tragedy  which  stands  alone; 
that  is,  the  robbery,  deportation,  and  massacre  of  the 
Armenians.  A  million  and  a  half  people,  from  helpless 
infancy  to  helpless  old  age,  have  been  robbed  and  tor- 
tured, deprived  of  home  and  estate,  and  half  of  them 
have  died  under  circumstances  of  appalling  atrocity 
and  cruelty. 

With  the  success  of  the  Young  Turks  in  1908,  a  new 
idea  came  to  the  predatory  minority  that  rule  and  rob 
Turkey.  It  was  "Turkey  for  the  Turks.'*  It  was  not 
the  result  of  religious  fanaticism,  although  it  brought 
into  play  the  fanatical  passions  of  the  masses  of 
Mohammedans,  but  on  the  part  of  the  Government  it 
was  largely  for  spoliation  and  power. 

I  asked  Talaat  Bey,  March  10,  1916,  how  many 
Armenians  had  been  expelled  at  that  time.  He  said 
about  eight  hundred  thousand.  His  estimate  was  too 
low.  I  talked  with  former  Turkish  officials,  some  of 
whom  had  resigned  rather  than  carry  out  the  orders 
against  the  Armenians.  What  I  learned  from  these 
officials  simply  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  innumerable 
reports  from  Europeans,  including  consuls,  merchants, 
traders,  agents  of  large  concerns,  missionaries,  and 
travelers.  It  is  as  impossible  to  conceal  happenings  in 
Asia  Minor  as  it  would  be  in  New  York  State. 
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Wc  are  to  conceive  a  territory  nearly  one  fifth  as 
tarice  as  the  United  States.  In  this  territoryp  mingling 
with  the  other  races,  Greeks^  Turks,  etc,,  are  the 
Armenian  people.  The  Armenians  are  energetic  and 
intelligent,  with  a  long  history,  a  considerable  litera^ 
ture,  and  a  highJy  developed  national  consciousness. 
Generally  they  are  prosperous.  Many  are  people  of 
wealth  and  refinement  —  all  suffered  alike. 

The  Armeman  nation  existed  many  hundred  years 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Turks.  The  policy  of  the 
invading  Turks  was  not  to  destroy  or  remove  the 
peoples  of  the  nations  they  invaded,  but  to  ejqiloit 
them,  for  the  Turkish  Government  is  simply  a  criminal 
organization  to  rob, 
'       It  is  almost  impossible  to  visualize  the  new  Turkish 
methods.  While  I  can  find  no  parallel  in  history  to  the 
fate  of  the  Armenians,  —  and  at  this  moment  th^  are 
in  the  midst  of  their  crucifixion,  —  I  learned  of  an 
.    incident  in  Ck>nstantinople  somewhat  similar*  Some 
years  ago  the  authorities  of  Constantinople  dedded  to 
get  rid  of  the  vast  number  of  dogs  that  occupied  every 
street.  Instead  of  killing  them  outright  they  removed 
tiie  dogs  to  an  island  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  not  far 
I    from  the  city,  where  there  was  neither  food  nor  water. 
All  the  dogs  perished  miserably.    An  American  in 
)    Constantinople  showed  me  a  photograph  of  the  last 
dog,  standing  on  a  rock,  looking  toward  Constant!* 
nople. 

Here  is  the  story  of  eighteen  thousand  eidles  who  all 
perished,  excepting  one  hundred  and  eighty-five,  and 
ei[cepting  some  of  the  girls  who  had  suffered  a  fate 
worse  than  death. 
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The  Stoby  of  Eighteen  Thousand  Exiles  in  0ns 
Caravan^ 

On  the  1st  day  of  June  three  thousand  people,  mostly 
women,  girls,  and  children,  left  Haiput,  accompanied 
by  seventy  policemen. 

The  third  day  the  caravan  of  exiles  reached  Tootlykeuy. 
There  the  Arabs  and  Kurds  began  to  steal  the  women  and 
girls  tin  they  reached  the  first  railway  station  of  Rawihin 
on  the  Bagdad  line. 

On  the  fifteenth  day  they  were  again  treading  their  way 
through  the  steep  mountains,  where  the  Kurds  gathered 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  men,  aged  from  fifteen  to 
ninety,  and  taking  them  to  some  distance  butchered  them 
and  came  back  and  began  to  rob  the  people. 

That  day  another  caravan  of  exiles,  only  three  hundred  of 
whom  were  men,  from  Sivas,  Egin,  Tokat,  joined  that  from 
Harput,  thus  making  a  bigger  caravan,  eighteen  thousand  aO 
counted  (almost  all  women,  girls,  and  children).  Th^ 
started  on  the  seventeenth  day  under  the  protection  of 
another  Kurd  bey.  This  bey  called  out  his  people,  who 
attacked  the  caravan  and  robbed  them. 

The  twenty-fifth  day  they  reached  the  village  of  Geulik, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  which  went  a  long  way  with  the 
caravan,  tormenting  and  robbing  them.  The  thirty-second 
day  they  were  at  the  village  of  Kekhteh.  Here  they  remained 
two  days,  and  again  many  girls  and  women  were  stolen. 

On  the  fortieth  day  the  caravan  saw  the  river  Mourad,  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates. 

The  chief  of  the  village  near  by  tolled  one  lira  (five  dol- 
lars) from  each  man  as  a  ransom  for  not  being  thrown  into 
the  river. 

On  the  fifty-second  day  they  arrived  at  another  village. 
Here  the  Kurds  took  from  them  everything  they  had,  even 
their  shirts  and  drawers,  and  for  five  days  the  whole  caravan 

^  It  has  been  necessary  to  suppress  the  names  of  writers  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  them. 
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waQced  all  naked  under  the  aeorehiiig  sun.  For  another  five 
dmyn  Uiey  did  not  have  a  morsel  of  bread,  neither  a  drop  of 

I    mt£r.  They  were  scorched  to  death  by  thirst. 

Htiodfeds  on  hundreds  fell  dead  on  the  way,  their  tongues 
were  ttimed  to  charcoal,  and  when  at  the  end  of  the  fiftieth 
day  they  reached  a  fountain  the  whole  caravan  naturally 
ntsbed  to  it,  but  the  policemen  stood  in  front  of  them  and 
forbade  them  to  take  even  a  drop  of  water,  for  they  wanted 
to  sell  the  water  from  one  to  three  lire  (five  dollars  to  fifteen 
dollars)  the  cup«  and  sometimes  even  not  giving  ibe  water 
after  getting  the  money. 

When  they  came  near  an  Arab  village  in  that  naked  state, 

I     the  Arabd  pitied  them  and  gave  them  old  pieces  of  clothes 

.  to  be  covered  with.  Some  of  the  exiles  who  had  money  Irft 
bou^t  some  clothes.  But  there  were  still  sotne  left  whocatne 
in  that  naked  state  up  to  the  city  of  Haleb.  The  poor  women 
could  not  walk  for  shame ;  they  walked  all  bent  forward. 

In  this  naked  state  they  had  found  some  ways  to  keep  the 
little  money  they  had.  Some  kept  it  in  their  hair,  some  in 

I  their  mouths.  And  when  the  robbers  attacked  them  some 
were  clever  enough  to  search  for  money  in  those  secret 
jsHmxsm^  and  that  in  a  very  be^tly  manner^  of  course. 

!  On  the  sixtieth  day,  when  we  reached  the  \lran  Shehir, 
only  three  hundred  had  remained  from  the  eighteen  thou- 

!  sand  esiles.  On  the  siity -fourth  day  they  gathered  all  the 
men  and  the  sick  women  and  chitdren  and  burned  and  killed 

'    them  aU,  Those  remaining  were  ordered  to  continue  their 

On  the  seventietb  day,  when  they  reached  Haalep, 
one  hundred  and  eighty-five  women  and  children  were 
i    remaining  from  the  whole  caravan  of  eighteen  thou- 
aand. 

The  above  is  a  typical  artory  of  the  experiences  of 
.    the  deported  Armenians.   Each  of  the  seventy  claya 
had  its  tragedies.  I  have  selected  only  a  few  dayn.  The 
tens  of  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  who  are 
expelled  from  their  hamea  undergo  similar  treatment. 
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There  are  twenty  collies  among  the  Armenians, 
established  by  Americans.  I  have  visited  some  of  these 
colleges,  and  have  many  times  addressed  the  students. 
I  have  never  found  more  intelligent  or  more  refined  or 
better  appearing  coU^e  students  in  any  American 
college.  The  buildings  and  the  courses  of  study  remind 
one  of  the  typical  American  collie  found  all  over  the 
United  States.  They  might  be  in  Illinois  or  Calif  omia. 
The  teaching  faculties  include  many  men  and  women 
who  have  been  educated  in  Germany,  England,  or  the 
United  States.  The  colleges  form  little  oases  of 
America. 

I  give  typical  narratives  of  experiences  in  some  of 
these  institutions.  It  must  be  understood  that  it  is  the 
teachers  of  Armenian  nationality  who  suffer. 

Tovm  of  H. :  Staiemeni  by  the  Principal  of  the  College^  dated 
19th  Jvly^  1916;  communicated  by  the  American  Comr 
mittee  for  Armenian  and  Syrian  Relief 

I  shall  try  to  banish  from  my  mind  for  the  time  the  sense 
of  great  personal  sorrow  at  losing  hundreds  of  my  friends 
here,  and  also  my  sense  of  utter  defeat  in  being  so  unable  to 
stop  the  awful  tragedy  or  even  mitigate  to  any  degree  its 
severity,  and  compel  myself  to  give  you  concisely  some  of 
the  cold  facts  of  the  past  months,  as  they  relate  themselves 
to  the  College.  I  do  so  with  the  hope  that  the  possession  of 
these  concrete  facts  may  help  you  to  do  something  there  for 
the  handful  of  dependents  still  left  to  us  here. 

Buildings.  Seven  of  our  big  buildings  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Government,  only  one  remaining  in  our  hands.  The 
seven  buildings  in  question  are  empty,  except  for  twenty 
guards  who  are  stationed  there.  I  cannot  tell  you  exactly 
the  amount  of  loss  we  have  sustained  in  money  by  robberies, 
breakages,  and  other  means,  and  there  is  no  sign  that  the 
Turks  will  ever  return  these  buildings  to  us. 
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Cmst^ency,  Approximately  two  thirds  of  the  girl  pupils 
«jad  «ii  sevenths  of  the  boys  have  been  taken  away  to  death, 
exile,  or  Moslem  homes. 

Bfof€$mr9^  Four  gone,  three  left,  as  follows:  — 
Professor  A.  Served  College  thirty -five  years;  representa- 
tive of  the  Americans  with  the  Govern  meat;  Protestant, 
Professor  of  Turkish  and  History*  Besides  previous  trouble » 
mmited  May  1  without  charge;  hair  of  head,  musUche  and 
beaitl  pulled  out,  in  vain  effort  to  secure  damaging  confes- 
nons;  starved  and  bung  by  arms  for  a  day  and  a  night,  and 
aeverely  beaten  several  times;  taken  out  towards  Diyarbekir 
about  June  20,  and  murdered  in  general  massacre  on  the 
road. 

Professor  Sensed  College  thirty- three  years;  studied 
at  Ann  Arix^;  P^fessor  of  Mathematics.  Arrested  about 
June  5,  and  shared  Professor  A.'s  fate  on  the  road. 

Phvfe»or  C.  Tkken  to  witness  a  man  beaten  almost  to 
death;  t>ecame  menially  deranged;  started  with  his  family 
about  July  5  into  exile  under  guard,  and  murdered  beyond 
Malatia.  Principal  of  Preparatory  Department;  studied  at 
Princetm:  served  College  twenty  years. 

Proleiaor  Served  College  sixteen  years;  studied  at 
Edi^urgh;  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science.  Ar- 
mted  with  Professor  A.  and  suffered  same  tortures;  also 
bad  three  finger  naib  pulled  out  by  the  roots;  killed  in  same 

ProfeaKir  E.  Serv^ed  College  twenty -five  years.  Arrested 
IV lay  1 ;  not  tortured,  but  sick  in  prison;  sent  to  Red  Creso^t 
Uo«pilal,  and  after  paying  large  bribes  is  now  free- 
Professor  F,  Ser\^ed  College  for  over  fifteen  years;  studied 
ill  Sttatt^art  and  Berlin;  Pl^fessor  of  Music*  Escaped  arrest 
and  imixm^  and  thus  far  escaped  exile  and  death,  because  of 
favor  with  the  Kaimakam  secured  by  personal  services 
rendered. 

Phrfenor  G.  Sensed  College  about  fifteen  years;  studied 
ml  Cornell  and  Yale  {M.BJ;  Professor  of  Biolog>%  Arrested 
about  June  5 ;  beaten  about  the  hands,  body,  and  head  with 
a  stick  by  the  Kaimakam  himself «  who,  when  tired,  called  on 
ail  who  loved  religion  and  the  nation  to  oonlinue  the  beai* 
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ing;  after  a  period  of  insensibility  in  a  dark  closet,  taken  to 
the  Bed  Crescent  Hospital  with  a  brc^en  finger  and  serious 
bruises.  Now  free. 

Instructors,  male.  Four,  whose  average  term  of  service  is 
eight  years,  reported  killed  on  the  road  in  various  massacres. 
Three  not  heard  from,  probably  killed  on  the  road;  average 
term  of  service  in  the  College,  four  years.  Two  sick  in  the 
American  Hospital.  One  elsewhere.  One,  engaged  in  calmiet 
work  for  the  Kaimakam,  free.  One,  owner  of  house  occupied 
by  the  Kaimakam,  free. 

Instructors,  female.  One  reported  killed  in  F.;  served  the 
College  over  twenty  years.  One  reported  taken  to  a  Turkish 
harem.  Three  not  heard  from.  Four  started  out  as  exiles. 
Ten  free. 

Total  loss.  About  seven  eighths  of  the  buildings,  three 
quarters  of  the  students,  and  half  the  teaching  sta£F. 

Of  the  Armenian  people  as  a  whole  we  may  estimate  that 
three  fourths  are  gone,  and  this  three  fourUis  includes  the 
leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  —  merchants,  professional  men» 
preachers,  bishops  and  government  officials. 

I  have  said  enough.  Our  hearts  are  sick  with  these  si^its 
and  stories  of  abject  terror  and  suffering.  The  extermina- 
tion of  the  race  seems  to  be  the  object,  and  the  means  em- 
ployed are  more  fiendish  than  could  be  concocted  locally. 
The  orders  are  from  headquarters,  and  any  reprieve  must 
be  from  the  same  source.  All  the  Armenian  young  men 
in  the  town  were  arrested  and  terrorized  by  infernal  tor- 
ments. 

The  majority  of  the  young  Armenians  who  were  treated 
in  this  way  were  pupils  of  the  American  College,  the  French 
College,  and  the  Central  Armenian  School. 

In  July  all  Armenian  families  of  any  standing  in  G.  were 
compelled  to  emigrate.  The  arrests  of  the  young  men  had 
been  effected  at  night-time,  but  the  deportation  of  these 
wealthy  families  was  carried  out  in  full  daylight. 

These  individuals  were  taken  a  distance  of  twenty  kilo- 
metres and  then  slaughtered  without  pity,  like  cattle,  on 
the  banks  of  a  river  and  their  corpses  thrown  into  the  water. 
As  for  the  rest,  the  men  were  separated  from  the  women  and 
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cruelly  murdered  by  blows  of  the  axe.  The  woiuen  and  girb 
were  carried  otf  by  the  Kurds  and  Turks. 

All  the  professors  and  sehoolm asters  were  also  imprisoned 
mud  subiequeatly  assassinated,  al  the  same  time  as  the 
jroiiiig  men.  Those,  however,  who  were  connected  with 
Gtfmasi  iQstttutioEis  were  happily  excepted. 

MamourH'id'Aziz 

Shortly  after  last  Easter  (1915),  the  Turkish  officials 
searched  the  Armenian  churches  and  schoob  of  G.,  H,, 
AQ,.  AR.*  .IS,,  and  the  surrounding  villages,  but  without 
finding  an^iJiing  incriminating. 

After  that,  they  arrested  from  the  town  of  C.  Uie  following 
persons;  Ph)fes9or  B*,  Mr.  and  his  brother  J.,  Mr.  O.  and 
his  son  P,,  Mr.  Q.,  the  brothers  R.,  the  brothers  S.,  and  T, 
Effendi,  as  well  as  many  others,  old  and  young.  They  took 
them  to  the  house  of  V.  Agha,  stripped  them  one  by  one  and 
gave  them  three  hundred  lashes  on  their  backs.  When  they 
fainted,  they  threw  them  into  a  stable  and  waited  until  they 
had  rF\Hved,  in  order  to  beat  them  again. 

After  beating  T.  Eflfendi  in  H,,  and  tearing  out  his  finger 
naib  and  the  flesh  of  his  hands  and  feet,  they  put  a  rope 
under  his  arms*  dragged  htm  to  C,  and  threw  him  into 
prison.  Then  they  entered  his  house «  and,  on  the  pretense  of 
flgttrcbing  it,  made  hl*^  wife,  who  was  in  indifferent  health, 
fie  0D  tlie  grotind ;  n  s<tKlier  sat  on  her,  and  they  began  to 
b€«t  her  oo  her  feet,  asking  her  where  they  had  hidden  their 
arms.  After  a  few  days  her  husband  died  in  the  priaon* 

In  they  t>eat  many  young  men  to  get  tlieir  arm.*!,  so  that 
they  were  obliged  to  buy  arms  from  the  Turks  and  ^ve 
tbem  to  the  Go%'emment. 

They  phicked  out  the  hair  and  nails  of  some  of  the  pro- 
fessors. They  dug  out  their  eyes  and  branded  them  with  n?d- 
bot  irons,  so  tluit  some  of  them  dii'il  tmrnr<iiately,  and  others 
finl  lost  their  rea^n  and  died  thereafter 
ii  The  Bishop  of  H„C.J.,  and  otlier  prominent  Armenians 
wm  imprisoned  and  suffered  many  crucltiea. 
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At  Aleppo 

At  Aleppo  were  the  remnants  of  five  thousand  exiles  who 
had  started  from  Kharput.  Among  them  were  many  intelli- 
gent and  refined  yomig  women  who  had  graduated  from 
Constantinople  College  and  the  Euphrates  College.  Their 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  gendarmes,  and  their  fate  as 
occupants  of  harems,  are  almost  unthinkable.  When  the 
refugees  came  to  cross  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  able-bodied  men  were  drowned.  Further  on, 
the  survivors,  now  only  old  men,  women,  and  children,  were 
stripped  of  all  their  clothing.  Naked,  they  waded  through 
streams,  slept  in  the  chilly  nights,  and  bore  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  They  were  brought  into  Aleppo  for  the  last  few  miles  in 
third-class  railway  carriages,  herded  together  like  so  many 
animals.  When  the  doors  of  the  carriages  were  opened  they 
were  jeered  at  by  the  populace  for  their  nakedness.  Of  the 
five  thousand  that  had  started  from  Kharput  only  two  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  were  left! 

Marash 

In  Marash  an  orphanage  had  to  be  ^ven  up  to  the  Turks, 
who  turned  it  over  to  men.  Its  occupants  were  girls  and 
young  women,  made  orphans  by  the  massacres  of  1909  and 
preceding  years.  Many  of  them  were  cultured  young  women. 
The  condition  of  those  not  yet  dead  is  worse  than  death 
itself.  In  a  German  orphanage  at  Marash  there  were  more 
than  one  thousand  girls.  The  order  for  expatriation  came, 
and,  in  order  that  she  might  shield  a  few  of  the  older  girls, 
the  head  mistress  kept  them  under  her  own  protection.  Soon 
there  came  a  telegram  from  the  German  Consul  at  Aleppo, 
saying:  "You  have  hidden  some  girls.  You  have  no  busi- 
ness to  do  such  a  thing.  Give  them  up.*'  The  girls  had  to  be 
given  up,  and  were  taken  away  to  suffer  the  inevitable  at  the 
hands  of  their  Turkish  masters.  This  so  angered  the  head 
mistress  that  she  went  to  Constantinople  to  protest  to  the 
German  Ambassador.  She  tried  repeatedly  to  interview  him 
on  the  subject,  but  failed  every  time.    She  was  told  curtly 
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that  it  was  none  of  her  busine^.  BrokeD-hearted*  she  re- 
turned to  do  what  little  relief  work  might  he  possible. 

The  fallowing  document  gives  the  results  of  the 
deportations  in  certain  provinces*  Although  limited  to 
the  provinces  known  to  the  WTiter  of  the  document,  he 
describes  the  general  result  of  the  deportations  and 
ntajvacres* 

One  Turkish  official,  who  was  worn  out  with  the 
work  of  deportation,  remarked  that  the  work  in  Tur- 
key was  different  from  such  work  in  Europe,  for  all  the 
had  to  do  there  was  to  put  people  on  trains 
and  Bmd  them  away  I 

RemdU  of  deporiaHms  in  certain  provtnms 

It  IB  now  established  that  there  is  not  an  Armenian  left  in 
the  provinces  of  Erzeroum,  Trebizotid,  Sivas,  Uarput. 
Bttlii,  and  Diyarbekir.  About  a  million  of  the  Armenian 
inhabitants  of  these  provinces  have  been  deported  from  their 
homes  and  sect  southwards  into  exile.  These  deportations 
bave  been  carried  out  very  systematically  by  the  local  au- 
thoirities  since  the  beginning  of  April  last.  First  of  all,  in 
every  village  and  every  town  the  population  was  di^mrmed 
by  the  gendarmerie,  and  by  criminals  rel^aed  for  this  pur^ 
pom  from  prison.  On  the  pretext  of  disarming  the  Armen- 
ians, these  criminals  committed  assassinations  and  inflicted 
faideoui  tortures.  .  .  .  The  highest  official,  as  well  us  the 
most  simple  peasant,  chose  out  the  woman  or  girl  who  caught 
his  fancy,  and  took  her  to  wife,  converting  her  by  foroe  to 
Islam*  As  fur  the  cliildren  the  Moslems  took  iis  many  of 
them  as  they  wanted,  and  then  the  remnant  of  the  Armen- 
ians were  marched  away,  famished  and  destitute  of  provis- 
tonst  to  fall  victims  to  hunger,  unless  that  were  anticifMited 
by  the  savagery  of  the  brigand  bands.  In  the  province  of 
I>^arbekir  the^  was  an  outright  massacre,  esf fecial ly  at 
Hardin .  and  the  population  was  subjected  to  all  the  afore- 
mestjoned  atrocities.  * . . 
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The  Armenian  soldiers  too,  have  suffered  the  same  fate. 
They  were  also  aU  disarmed  and  put  to  constructing  roads. 
We  have  certain  knowledge  that  the  Armenian  soldiers  of 
the  province  of  Erzeroum,  who  were  at  work  on  the  road 
from  Erzeroum  to  Erzindjan,  have  all  been  massacred. 
The  Armenian  soldiers  of  the  province  of  Diyarbekir  have 
all  been  massacred  on  the  Diyarbekir-Durf a  road»  and  the 
Diyarbekir-Harput  road.  From  Harput  alone,  eighteen 
hundred  young  Armenians  were  enrolled  and  sent  off  to 
work  at  Diyarbekir;  all  were  massacred  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Arghana.  We  have  no  news  from  the  other  districts,  but 
they  have  assuredly  suffered  the  same  fate  there  also. 

The  following  extracts  are  from  authenticated  docu- 
ments. They  are  typical  of  the  whole  mass  of  docu- 
ments, and  do  not  exaggerate  the  impression  one  gets 
if  he  examines  all  the  data:  — 

BiUist  Mouahj  and  Sassoun 

The  shortest  method  for  disposing  of  the  women  and  diil- 
dren  concentrated  in  the  various  camps  was  to  bum  them. 
Fire  was  set  to  large  wooden  sheds  in  AUdjan,  Megrakon, 
Khaskegh,  and  other  Armenian  villages,  and  these  abso- 
lutely helpless  women  and  children  were  roasted  to  death. 
Many  went  mad  and  threw  their  children  away;  some  knelt 
down  and  prayed  amid  the  flames  in  which  their  bodies  were 
burning;  others  shrieked  and  cried  for  help  which  came  from 
nowhere.  And  the  executioners,  who  seem  to  have  been  un- 
moved by  this  unparalleled  savagery,  grasped  infants  by  one 
leg  and  hurled  them  into  the  fire,  calling  out  to  the  burning 
mothers:  "Here  are  your  lions."  Turkish  prisoners  who  had 
apparently  witnessed  some  of  these  scenes  were  horrified 
and  maddened  at  remembering  the  sight.  They  told  the 
Russians  that  the  stench  of  the  burning  human  flesh  per- 
meated the  air  for  many  days  after. 
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Mmi^h  duirid 

All  the  old  women  and  the  weak  who  were  unable  to  waQc 
were  killed.  There  were  about  one  hundred  Kurdish  guards 
ovrr  us,  and  our  Itvea  depended  on  their  pleasure >  It  was  a 
very  common  thing  for  them  to  rape  our  girls  in  our  pres- 
ence. \  ery  often  they  violated  eight-  or  ten-  year-old  girb* 
and  aa  a  consequence  many  would  be  unable  to  walk,  and 
were  shot, 

Tht  worst  and  most  ummaginabte  horrors  were  reserved 
for  ua  at  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  in  the  Erzindjan 
plain.  The  mutilated  bodies  of  women,  girls,  and  little  chil- 
dren made  everybody  shudder.  The  brigands  were  doing 
all  sorts  of  awful  deeds  to  the  women  and  girls  that  were  with 
tlift  whose  cries  went  up  to  heaven.  At  the  Euphrates^  the 
briganda  and  gendarmes  tlirew  into  the  river  all  the  remain- 
ing children  under  fifteen  years  old.  Those  that  could  swim 
were  abot  down  as  they  struggled  in  the  water* 

Report  ofJulu       1915  from  H. 

On  the  Monday  many  men  were  arrested*  both  at  H. 
and  S.t  and  put  in  prison* 

On  the  Wednesday  morning  they  were  taken  to  a  vaOey 
n  few  hours  distant,  where  they  were  all  made  to  sit  down. 
Then  tlie  gendarmes  begun  shooting  them*  until  they  had 
killed  nearly  aU  of  them.  Some  who  had  not  been  killed  by 
biilleta  were  then  di^f^osed  of  with  knives  and  bayonets. 
Among  those  who  were  kiUed  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Col- 
lege. Many  other  estimable  men  were  among  the  number* 
[Extract.] 

Tfdnwnd 

On  Snbtrday,  the  £6th  June,  the  procltraatioo  leguAig 
the  deportation  of  all  Armenians  was  posted  in  the  streeta^ 
Hie  weeping  and  wailing  of  the  women  and  childreo  wat 
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most  heartrending.  Some  of  these  people  were  from  wealthy 
and  refined  circles.  Some  were  accustomed  to  luzuiy  and 
ease.  There  were  clergymen,  merchants,  bankers,  lawyers 
mechanics,  tailors,  and  men  from  every  walk  of  life. 

The  whole  Mohammedan  population  knew  that  these 
people  were  to  be  their  prey  from  the  beginning,  and  they 
were  treated  as  criminals. 

The  best-looking  of  the  older  girls,  who  were  retained  as 
caretakers  in  these  orphanages,  are  kept  in  houses  for  the 
pleasure  of  members  of  the  gang  which  seems  to  rule  affairs 
here.  I  hear  on  good  authority  that  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Union  and  Progress  here  has  ten  of  the  handsomest 
girls  in  a  house  in  the  central  part  of  the  dly ,  for  the  use  of 
himself  and  his  friends. 

Trebizond:  Extracts  from  an  interview  with  Comm.  O.  Oorrim^ 
late  Italian  Consul-Oeneral  at  Trebizond^  'published  in 
the  Jovmal  **Il  Messaggero^*  ofRome^  £6th  August,  1916 

From  the  24th  June,  the  date  of  the  publication  of  the 
infamous  decree,  until  the  2dd  July,  the  date  of  my  own 
departure  from  Trebizond,  I  no  longer  slept  or  ate;  I  was 
given  over  to  nerves  and  nausea,  so  terrible  was  the  torment 
of  having  to  look  on  at  the  wholesale  execution  of  these 
defenseless,  innocent  creatures. 

The  passing  of  the  gangs  of  Armenian  exiles  beneath  the 
windows  and  before  the  door  of  the  Consulate;  their  prayers 
for  help,  when  neither  I  nor  any  other  could  do  anything  to 
answer  them;  the  city  in  a  state  of  siege,  guarded  at  eveiy 
point  by  fifteen  thousand  troops  in  complete  war  equip- 
ment, by  thousands  of  police  agents,  by  bands  of  volunteers 
and  by  the  members  of  the  "Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress";  the  lamentations,  the  tears,  the  abandonments, 
the  imprecations,  the  many  suicides,  the  instantaneous 
deaths  from  sheer  terror,  the  sudden  unhinging  of  men's 
reason,  the  conflagrations,  the  shooting  of  victims  in  the 
city,  the  ruthless  searches  through  the  houses  and  in  the 
countryside;  the  hundreds  of  corpses  found  every  day  along 
the  exile  road;  the  young  women  converted  by  force  to 
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Idim  or  exiled  like  the  rest;  the  childrien  torn  a  way  from 
tlietr  families  or  from  the  Chrii^tian  schools,  and  handed  over 
by  force  to  Moslem  fanulies,  or  ebe  pkeed  by  hundreds  on 
board  ship  Ln  nothing  but  their  shirts*  and  then  capsized  and 
drofrned  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  river  Dejirmen  Dere  — 
these  are  my  last  ineffaceable  memories  of  Trebizond,  memo^ 
lies  which  still,  at  a  montha*  distance,  torment  my  soul  and 
almost  drive  me  frantic. 

Proclamation  by  tfte  Turkuh  Gammmmi 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1915  the  following  proclama* 
tion  was  srat  to  all  the  officials  in  the  interior  of 
Turkey:  — 

First.  All  Armenians,  with  the  exception  of  the  sick,  shall 
leAVe  their  villages  or  quarters,  under  the  escort  of  the  gen- 
darmerie, within  five  days  from  the  date  of  thia  proclama- 
tion* 

Second.  Though  they  are  free  to  cany  with  them  on  their 
joonqr  such  articles  of  movable  property  as  they  may  de- 
8tre«  they  are  forbidden  to  sell  their  lancb  or  their  extra 
effects^  or  to  leave  the  latter  with  other  persons,  as  their 
exile  is  only  temporary*  and  their  landed  property  and  the 
effects  they  are  unable  to  take  with  them  will  be  taken  car© 
of  under  supervision  of  the  Government,  and  stored  in  pro* 
tected  buildings.  Any  one  who  sells  or  attempts  to  dispose 
of  his  movable  effects  or  landed  property  in  a  manner  con- 
trary to  this  order,  shall  be  tried  by  cmrt-martial.  Persons 
arc  free  to  sell  to  the  Government  only  such  articles  as  may 
aaawer  the  needs  of  the  army.  . .  . 

The  fifth  clause  reads:  — 

Knee  the  Armenians  are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  decision 
of  the  Government,  if  any  of  them  attempt  to  resist  tlie  soU 
diers  or  geBdimes  by  force  of  amis,  arms  shall  be  used 
against  tlwii,  and  they  shall  be  taken  dead  or  alive.  In  like 
manner^  those  who,  in  opposition  to  the  Government*!  dect- 
aioQ,  refrain  from  leaving  or  seek  to  hide  themselves,  ih^ 
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be  sent  before  a  court  martial;  and  if  they  are  sheltered  or 
given  food  and  assistance,  the  persons  who  shelter  or  aid 
them  shaU  be  sent  before  the  court  martial  for  execution. 
[Extracts.] 

Such  was  the  order  in  accordance  with  which  all 
these  things  were  done. 


CHAPTER  XX 


AU^GED  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN  ATEOCITIE3 
IK  SERVIA 

In  1910  I  t^ecame  acquainted  with  Professor  R*  A. 
Raiss,  of  the  University  of  Lausanne*  I  formed  a  high 
opinion  of  him.  He  is  rej^arded  as  a  distinguished  man 
of  science  and  a  skilled  investigator.  From  personal 
investigations  in  Servia*  he  has  compiled  a  report  of 
the  extraordinary  cruelties  of  the  invading  armies* 
He  visited  Belgrade,  Schabatz*  and  Lo2nit2a  while  they 
were  under  fire. 

I  give  here  a  few  extracts  from  his  report. 

Houses  were  set  on  fire  and  people  roasted  to  death* 
Fir^  were  lit  under  the  beds  of  the  wounded.  Women, 
children,  and  old  men  were  put  in  front  of  the  Aus- 
trian fighting  line  during  battle,  and  mention  is  made 
of  women  being  compelled  to  march  with  the  soldiers 
within  two  days  after  their  children  had  been  born* 
Churches  were  utilized  for  the  vilest  and  most  de- 
grading practices*  Some  families  were  pinioned  io- 
gekker  and  buried  in  ditches  with  their  dogs, 

MauQcre*  of  cimlianM 

Their  are  many  caws  of  the  abduction  of  young  girls  and 
their  detention  for  days  at  a  time  by  the  enemy.  Oilicen 
AS  wrll  ri*  men  were  guilty  of  these  outrages*  but  the  offi- 
cers did  not  go  to  the  same  extreme  they  |>eruiitted  tb« 
privates  in  the  worst  orgies  of  lust  and  drunkenness. 

A  private  of  the  B«*venty*ninth  Regiment  said  that  near 
Dmuivats  the  Austrian  officers  made  a  ring  of  twi;nt>--«K 
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persons  round  a  house  and  then  set  fire  to  the  house,  thus 
burning  the  twenty-six  victims. 

At  the  same  town  the  Austrians  arrested  five  hundred 
to  six  hundred  women  and  girls  and  kept  them  at  the  hotel 
for  four  days  for  the  pleasure  of  the  soldiers. 

In  the  three  districts  of  Polzerie,  Matchva,  and  Yadar, 
the  various  kinds  of  death  and  torture  inflicted  were  appor- 
tioned as  follows:  — 

MoUm  Femaki 


Victims  shot   845  64 

Victims  killed  with  knives   118  87 

Victims  han^d   7  8 

Victims  massacred  and  clubbed  to  death  with  sticks  and 

butt-ends  of  rifles   48  € 

Victims  disemboweled   ft  4 

l^ctims  burned  alive   86  90 

Victims  pinioned  and  robbed   5€  It 

Victims  whose  arms  were  cut  o£f,  torn  off  or  brdcen   5  1 

Victims  whose  noses  were  cut  off   88  6 

Victims  whose  ears  were  cut  off   81  7 

Victims  whose  eyes  were  put  out   80  88 

Victims  whose  genital  or^uis  were  mutilated   8  8 

Victims  whose  skin  was  cut  in  strips,  or  portions  oC  their 

face  detached   15  8 

^ctims  stoned   18  1 

Victims  whose  breasts  were  cut  off   0  8 

Victims  cut  in  pieces   17  18 

Victims  beheaded   1  0 

Little  girl  thrown  to  the  pigs   0  1 

Victims  killed  without  the  manner  of  their  deaths  being 

specified   840  55 


Summing  up  the  evidence  Professor  Reiss  says:  — 

The  number  of  victims  —  children,  women,  young  men, 
and  old  men  —  amounts  to  a  comparatively  high  percen- 
tage of  the  population  of  the  territory  invaded.  . .  .  Once 
the  bloodthirsty  and  Sadie  brute  was  unchained  and  let 
loose  by  his  superiors,  the  work  of  destruction  was  duly 
carried  out  by  men  who  are  fathers  of  families  and  probably 
kindly  in  private  life. 

I  add  to  this  trustworthy  account  of  the  alleged 
atrocities  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army  in  Servia 
a  description  of  the  sinking  of  the  Ancona,  written  by 
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Dr.  Cecile  GreUt  an  American  womant  for  the  New 
York  "Times/*  All  the  survivors  testify  that  there 
was  DO  warning  from  the  submarine  for  the  vessel  to 
slop.  The  submarine  began  to  shell  the  ship  imme- 
diately«  Dr.  Greil  says:  — 

A  terrific  vibration  shook  the  ship*  I  was  thrown  back 
into  my  seat.  I  knew  that  the  ship  must  be  stopping.  I 
bewd  s  nmning  and  scurrying  about  the  deck  outside. 
Looking  out,  I  saw,  through  the  dining-salooa  window,  six 
or  ten  stewards  in  white  whirling  out  of  sight  around  an 
angle. 

lite  submarine  stood  out  in  cleari  black  outline  against 
the  white  background  of  mist« 

t  went  toward  the  bow  of  the  ship.  I  descended  the  sta^ 
case  to  the  second  cabin »  on  the  way  to  the  purser  s  office. 
A  large  part  of  the  staircase  had  been  shot  away  —  and 
the  horror  of  what  I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  it  made  me  in-* 
etantly  forget  what  I  wa^  going  for.  There  lay  three  or  four 
women,  four  or  five  children,  and  several  men.  Some  of 
them  were  already  dead,  all,  at  leasts  badly  wounded.  I 
made  sure  two  of  the  children  were  dead.  The  purser 
sptawled  hmply  across  his  desk,  inert,  like  a  sack  of  meal 
that  has  b^n  flung  down  and  stays  where  it  lies.  He  had 
been  shot  in  the  head.  The  b!ood  was  running  bright  tikci 
red  paint,  freshly  spilt,  down  his  back,  and  his  hair  wai 
matted  with  it. 

The  first  series  of  shots  had  wrecked  this  part  of  the  ship, 
breaking  through  and  carrying  away  whole  sections  of  the 
frmmework.  I  tried  to  get  back  up  tbe  stairs.  But  in  the 
sbght  interval  of  time  I  had  consumed,  enough  additional 
•hells  had  been  discharged  to  finish  the  wreck  of  the  stair- 
case. Seeing  my  exit  that  way  cut  off,  I  started  through  th« 
second  cabin  to  go  up  the  central  stairway.  The  sight  that 
r  ran  into  there  was  in  desert  bable.  All  the  passengers  from 
the  third  cabin  bad  rushed  up  into  the  seeood.  They  hail 
altogether  lost  their  wits*  The  only  thing  that  was  left 
them  was  the  animal  instinct  for  seU-^prescrvation  in  itj 
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most  disastrous  and  most  idiotic  fonn.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  burrowing  head-foremost  under  chairs  and 
benches  and  tables. 

All  the  while  the  detonations,  like  continuous  thunder 
and  lightning,  increased  the  panic.  Women  were  on  their 
knees  in  mental  agony,  each  supplicating  the  particular 
saint  of  the  part  of  the  country  from  which  she  came  to 
save  her  from  death. 

A  boat  was  being  lowered.  It  had  been  swung  out  on  the 
davits.  It  already  seethed  full  of  people.  And  move  men 
and  women  and  children  were  fighting,  in  a  promiscuous, 
shrieking  mass,  to  get  into  it  as  it  swung  out  and  down. 
The  men,  with  their  superior  strength,  were,  of  course, 
getting  the  best  of  the  struggle.  Age  or  sex  had  no  weight 
It  was  brute  strength  that  prevailed. 

Others  flung  their  bodies  pell-mell  on  the  heads  of  those 
already  overboard.  Some,  in  their  frenzy,  missed  the  marie 
at  which  they  aimed  themselves  and  fdl  into  the  sea.  To 
make  the  horror  complete,  the  boat  now  stuck  at  one  end, 
tilted  downward,  and  spilled  all  its  occupants  into  the  sea, 
ninety  or  a  hundred  at  once.  They  seized  each  other.  Some 
swam.  Othars  floundered  and  sank  almost  immediately, 
dragging  each  other  down.  Some  drowned  themselves  even 
with  lifebelts  on,  not  knowing  how  to  hold  their  heads  out 
of  the  water. 

I  saw  one  man  who  had  started  to  run  up  the  gangway 
to  the  officer *s  deck  come  plunging  down  again.  He  had 
been  struck  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

In  my  cabin  I  flung  up  the  top  of  my  steamer  trunk.  As 
I  was  searching  for  my  valuables  my  chambermaid  appeared 
in  the  doorway;  half  a  dozen  times  I  had  met  her  rushing 
frantically  and  aimlessly  up  and  down. 

"Oh,  madame,  madame  —  we  shall  all  be  killed,  we're 
all  going  to  get  killed!" 

"Maria,"  I  advised  as  quietly  and  soothingly  as  I  could, 
still  stooping  over  my  trunk;  "don't  be  so  mad,  get  a  life- 
belt on,  and  get  up  out  of  here." 

Before  she  could  speak  again  she  was  a  dead  woman.  A 
shot  carried  away  the  porthole  and  sheared  off  the  top  of 
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her  head.  It  finished  its  course  by  exploduig  at  the  other 
Bide  of  the  ship.  If  I  had  not  been  sti M>ping  over  at  the  time 
1  wotild  not  have  lived  to  write  this  story. 

When  I  got  up  on  deck  I  saw  the  submarine  carefully 
drcumiuivigfiting  its  victims  and  dehberately  ahooting 
lowmrd  us  at  all  angles.  I  ran  along  the  deck.  The  sea  was 
full  of  deck  rails«  parts  of  doors,  and  other  wreckage,  and 
dotted  with  human  beings,  some  dead,  others  alive,  and 
aereaming  for  help*  Them  was  another  boat  in  front  that 
tilted  and  dumped  out  its  frantic  load  into  the  sea.  Peering 
trw  the  side  of  the  ship,  I  saw  a  boat  that  had  already  been 
lowmd  to  the  water  s  edge.  In  it  I  recognized  the  two 
ship's  doctors,  and  two  of  the  seamen.  There  was  also  an 
officer  in  the  boat.  Carlo  Lamberti,  the  chief  engineer.  He 
tilt  at  the  helm*  1  called  out  to  them  to  take  me  in. 
^  "Jump!*'  they  shouted  back. 
"  I  escaped  with  a  ducking* 

An  immigrant  girl  who  followed  me  flung  herself  down 
wildly  and  broke  both  her  legs  on  the  side  of  the  ship. 

Then  the  torpedo  was  discharged*  It  whizzed  across  tlie 
sliip«  drawing  a  tail  behind  it  like  a  comet.  It  plunged  be- 
Dcath  the  Ancona  as  if  guided  by  a  dkliolical  intelligence 
of  its  own.  Tlien*  followed  a  terrific  explosion.  Huge  jets 
of  thick  black  smoke  shot  up,  %ith  showers  of  debris.  Our 
boat  rocketl  and  swayed  in  the  roughened  water*  The 
Asomui  lurched  to  the  left,  righted  herself,  shivered  a  mo* 
fgnmt  —  then  her  Ijow  shot  high  in  the  air  like  a  siruggLing, 
death-irtricken  animal.  She  went  under,  drawing  a  huge* 
ftumeMike  vortcjt  after  her.  There  were  many  people 
wounded*  so  that  tliey  could  not  get  off  unaided.  They  were 
kft  to  die. 

Over  two  hundred  men,  women  and  children  per* 
isbed  miserably. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  this  scene,  with 
the  murder,  by  shell  fire  and  drowning,  of  two  hun- 
drefl  human  beings,  Suoh  a  deed  is  not  unparalleled 
In  atrodouiiness*  The  records  of  the  destructtoti  of  the 
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Annenians  describe  events  that  are  even  more  ter- 
rible. Still,  I  think  that  all  will  agree  that  the  Turkish 
Government  need  not  be  ashamed  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government. 


CHAPTER  XXI 


ENGLAND 

I  PROPOSE  to  give  a  picture  of  the  general  feeling  in 
England:  As  to  the  Germans  and  Germany;  as  to  the 
Mvy ;  as  to  tariffs ;  m  to  labor  and  capita) ;  as  to  France; 
as  to  terms  of  peace* 

To  understand  the  attitude  of  England  in  regard  to 
all  these  questions,  it  is  essential  first  of  ali  to  under- 
stand her  feeling  toward  the  Germans  and  Germany, 
Tlie  impressions  I  received  on  this  point  are  the  result 
of  contact  with  English  people  whom  I  visited,  with 
the  more  important  heads  of  industry  and  business 
men,  with  editors*  and  with  people  in  general. 

I  wa^  spending  a  weeJc-end  at  tiie  home  of  a  family 
whose  name  is  known  alt  over  the  world,  and  my  host- 
ed was  speaking  about  the  feeling  of  Engird  with 
ivgard  to  Germany.  After  an  extraordinary  series  of 
jitatements  she  ended  up  with  this»  that  she  w^anted 
BitHu  razed  to  the  ground  and  a  wall  built  around  it. 
Another  lady,  a  member  of  the  household,  turned  to 
me  apologetically  and  rather  remonstrated  with  the 
hostess  for  her  extreme  views,  and  then,  trying  to 
explain  to  me,  she  said:  ^You  know,  Mr.  McClure» 
we  look  upon  the  Germans  as  something  like  gorillas." 

I  was  then  taken  to  a  library  when*  there  were  book- 
shelves lining  one  side  of  tlie  room>  My  hostess  pulled 
out  what  was  apparently  shelves  of  books,  and  it  was 
really  m  door,  and  behind  it  was  a  large  closet,  almost  a 
room*  and  she  showed  inc  there  a  loaded  revolver-  She 
said  Uiat  if  the  Germans  should  come  the  womsn 
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would  go  into  the  closet,  and  if  discovered  they  would 
shoot  themselves.  I  was  telling  this  to  friends  in  Lon- 
don, and  they  said,  Certainly;  our  women  are  pre- 
pared to  shoot  themselves  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Germans,  if  by  any  chance  there  should 
be  an  invasion  of  England." 

At  bottom  the  feeling  in  England  is  one  ratha  of 
horror  and  disaj^intment  than  of  hatred.  When  I 
was  in  Belgium  I  was  told  of  the  mass  of  material  ad- 
lected  by  Professor  Jean  Massart,  dealing  with  the 
experiences  of  the  Belgian  people  during  the  invasion 
and  the  first  year  of  occupation.  Tliis  book  is  now 
published;  it  is  much  more  illuminating  than  the  ^ryce 
Report,  and  has  greatly  deepened  the  feeling  in  ^g- 
land  in  r^ard  to  the  invasion  of  Belgium.  This  is  only 
one  of  a  mass  of  publications^  in  English  and  Frrach, 
which,  together  with  such  acts  as  the  execution  of 
Captain  FVyatt  and  the  Lille  deportations,  have  hard- 
ened the  determination  of  England;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  the  effect  of  these  things  on  the  public 
mind  is  such  as  greatly  to  lengthen  the  war. 

I  was  talking  to  a  man  of  great  shipping  interests 
about  Captain  Pryatt,  who  had  dodged  the  submarines 
and  brought  his  ship  back  safely  from  many  voyages. 
He  was  given  a  gold  watch  by  his  Company,  the  Great 
Eastern  Railway  Company;  and  this  man  said  that 
later  on  Captain  Pryatt  was  faced  by  a  submarine 
which  he  tried  to  ram,  and  he  received  a  watch  from 
the  Admiralty  in  recognition  of  his  splendid  seaman- 
ship. '*He  had  not  sunk  a  submarine,"  he  said,  "but 
had  protected  his  property  in  the  only  way  he  could." 
This  man  said  that  the  execution  of  Captain  Pryatt 
had  made  a  more  profound  impression  in  all  shipping 
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and  business  circles  than  almost  any  other  single 
event  I  and  would  greatly  harden  tlie  temis  of  peace 
which  England  would  impose.  Then  he  went  on  to  say 
that  in  the  first  few  months  of  the  war  there  was  no 
ipedal  feeling  against  the  Germans  by  the  English, 
but  that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  and  the  Bryce 
Report  and  other  similar  things  had  brought  about 
the  present  state  of  fet4ing;  and  he  added :  **  You  know, 
it  is  not  so  much  hatred  we  feel  to  the  Germans;  we 
look  upon  them  as  we  might  look  upon  snak^/*  This 
man^s  name  is  known  widely  in  America  as  well  as  in 
England.  He  expressed  the  average  thought  of  indus- 
trial and  shipping  England, 

The  Reverend  A.  J.  Campbell,  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  of  England,  said:  — 

Gemiany  is  a  unique  moral  phenomenon,  a  case  of  deprav- 
ity on  a  grand  scale,  engendered  by  forty  yenrs'  worship  of 
the  hlood-god.  We  may  as  weU  appeal  to  the  finer  instiacta 
of  a  Bengal  tiger  as  ity  to  make  this  people  realise  its  offense 
against  all  that  is  high  and  uoble  id  the  rektions  of  states 
and  tndiviiitiab. 

Germany  is  a  criminal  nation,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as 
criminals  arc  treatcHi  in  any  civilissed  community  on  earth* 
Tim  mmimi  fears  fur  his  sidn  and  nothing  else. 

An  American  lady,  a  writer  who  has  written  fof 
"^l^rClure's  Magazine/'  wf^  reading  me  a  poem  by 
the  gTMt  Belgian  poet,  a  Betgian  eradle  song^  and  the 
last  tsMiraa.  *'  O  Lord !  Deliver  us  from  the  Germans 
she  stopped  and  in  the  most  intense  fashion,  her  eym 
shining  with  tear^,  she  said:  *'That  is  the  prayer  of 
emy  woman  and  girl  in  England,  Bdgium,  and 
Ftanee," 

In  addition  to  the  pubUsfaed  material  on  this  topicv 
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there  is  a  constant  body  of  new  information  coming 
by  word  of  mouth.  I  am  told  that  Lord  Bryce  was  very 
skeptical  in  regard  to  the  Belgian  atrocities  when  he 
b^an  investigation.  His  feeling  now  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  any  one  I  have  met.  Besides,  there  are  numer- 
ous documents  of  a  more  terrible  sort,  which  have  not 
been  published,  but  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Grovem- 
ment.  Those  have  been  seen  by  various  people  and 
have  had  a  tremendous  effect. 

I  had  an  interview  with  Lord  Cromer  —  a  man 
whose  services  to  the  Empire  in  India  and  Egypt  have 
given  him  an  imperial  outlook  and  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  world-problems  involved  in  this  war.  He  talked 
about  the  real  issue  of  the  war  —  the  future  of  the 
East,  especially  the  questions  of  the  Balkans  and  Asia 
Minor.  "But,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  these  matters  that 
aroused  England.  Lord  Beaconsfield  said  that  the 
English  are  a  sentimental  people.  It  is  such  things  as 
the  treatment  of  Belgium,  the  Lusitania,  the  Zeppelin 
raids,  Edith  Cavell,  and  now  Captain  Fryatt  and  the 
deportations  from  Lille,  that  have  reached  the  ulti- 
mate elements  of  our  people,  and  have  aroused  and 
unified  England  and  the  Empire." 

Another  man  of  the  widest  information  said  to  me; 
"Put  the  Zeppelin  first.  The  Zeppelins  spoke'to  the 
masses  in  the  North,  who  disbelieved  London  and  the 
Government." 

"We  shall  not  forget,"  another  official  said  to  me, 
and  his  manner  meant  more  than  his  words.  The  anni- 
versary of  the  war,  August  4,  1916,  reminded  people 
that  they  might  have  failed  in  1914  and  remained  out 
of  the  war.  This  they  feel  would  have  meant  spiritual 
death  and  moral  degradation. 
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At  the  present  time  all  ordinaiy  notiona  of  a  navy 
bave  passed  away.  Great  Britain  possesses  vastly 
more  sea  power  than  she  had  at  the  be^innmg  of  the 
war.  Two  thirds  of  the  engineermg  abiUty  of  the 
Empire  is  devoted  to  building  new  navies.  The  people 
recognize  the  numerous  and  tremendous  dutiej  of  the 
navy,  which  they  regard  as  vital  to  the  existence  of 
Engtand  and  of  the  Empire* 

Recently  Mr,  Balfour  visited  the  naval  works  on  the 
Clyde.  He  spoke  little  of  the  tremendous  power  of  the 
navy  at  the  present  time*  but  the  kejTiote  of  his  speech 
was  this:  **It  is  magnificent,  and  I  am  here  to  tell  you 
that  splendid  and  magnificent  though  it  be^  we  of  the 
Admiralty  call  for  yet  more/'  He  then  reviewed  the 
work  of  the  n^vy  and  of  the  mercantile  marijiet  forty- 
two  per  ceBt  of  which  is  occupied  directly  in  war  work, 
carrying  on  their  great  military  operations.  Ten  per 
cent  of  the  mercantile  marine  is  at  the  service  of  the 
Allies.  So  far  as  naval  power  is  concerned,  one  may 
state  that  at  the  end  of  this  war,  wbcmever  it  may 
oome^  Great  Bntain  will  possess  a  great  navy,  the 
power  and  extent  of  which  are  almost  unimaginable, 
A  high  Admiralty  official  said  to  me:  — 

England  is  a  fortress  with  her  eommunieations  on  the  sea* 
Cut  her  communications  and  she  starve.  England  ia  the 
dtadel  of  the  Empire.  Btar\'e  the  citadel  and  the  outlying 
Mti*^  and  dominions  cannot  remain  free.  England  has  a 
great  army,  itplentliclly  tniiririi  mu\  ec|Uipped.  but  she  has 
what  is  more  vital,  a  super- na\*y.  The  navy  hm  doubled  in 
penotinel  in  two  years,  and  in  one  rive?  we  are  now  building 
m  oom^ete  oa\y,  battleships,  liattle  cruijteni,  crutseri,  tor- 
peife  boatOt  and  suhmarinest  equal  to  a  third ~<^laHJi  navy. 
And  in  other  placen  we  are  building  an  enormous  number  of 
wanhipA  of  all  classes.  A  milliun  men^  with  the  finest  en* 
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gineering  talent  and  beat  machinery,  work  aciefy  for  the 
navy. 

We  have  only  begun  warfare  against  the  submarine,  and 
already  one  hundred  thousand  picked  men,  with  three  thou- 
sand submarine  destroyers  and  submarine  traps  that  could 
make  a  complete  barrier  from  Dover  to  New  York,  make 
the  life  of  an  enemy  submarine  that  of  a  hunted  creature, 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  North  Sea.  Millions  of  men  have 
crossed  to  France,  back  and  forth,  and  not  one  lost,  millions 
of  tons  of  supplies,  munitions,  coal,  and  steel  are  shipped 
every  month  to  France  with  absolute  safety.  Our  transport 
system  is  equal  to  the  navy  in  organization. 

The  existence  of  England,  the  well-being  of  the  Empire, 
depend  on  our  control  of  the  sea.  We  will  end  the  war  with 
an  unconquerable  navy. 

The  navy  b  to  us  what  the  air-tube  is  to  the  diver. 

The  question  of  the  submarine  has  caused  great 
naval  activities.  In  the  month  of  July,  1914,  when 
there  was  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  European 
war.  Sir  Percy  Scott,  one  of  the  greatest  naval  authori- 
ties in  England,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  "Times"  uphold- 
ing the  belief  that  there  was  no  use  in  building  battle- 
ships, that  the  submarine  put  an  end  to  the  usefulness 
of  warships  of  all  kinds;  and  many  people  believed  as 
he  did.  To  master  the  submarine,  therefore,  was  a 
thing  of  vital  necessity  to  England,  and  the  ablest 
minds  of  the  Empire,  cooperating  with  Admiral 
Jellicoe,  set  out  to  solve  this  question. 

A  merchant,  a  strong  free-trader  whom  I  inter- 
viewed, pooh-poohed  the  idea  that  enmity  would  pre- 
vent trading  after  the  war;  but  he  said:  "I  cannot 
imagine  any  German  being  allowed  to  come  to  England 
to  sell  goods,  nor  can  I  imagine  any  Englishman  acting 
as  an  agent  for  German  goods.  Germany  will  be  the 
social  pariah  for  thirty  years." 
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The  feeling  in  regard  to  Germany  has  much  to  do 
with  opinions  m  to  tariffii  lifter  the  war  and  with  the 
attitude  of  labor  and  capita).  There  is  a  strong  body 
of  opinion  somewhat  like  this:  England  has  been  a 
cxmntT>^  built  up  on  the  policy  of  free  trade.  In  this 
great  war  she  has  been  able  not  only  to  maintain 
ralossal  armies  and  colossal  fleets,  naval  and  mercan- 
tile, but  to  furnish  material  and  money  to  her  allies  on  a 
scale  lutherto  undreamed  of.  England  has  borrowed  a 
few  himdred  milUon  dollars  in  America,  but  meantime 
she  has  loaned  four  thousand  million  dollars  to  her 
allies.  This^  they  say,  is  one  of  the  results  of  her  free- 
trade  poUcy;  they  say  there  is  no  bottom  to  her  re- 
mnacmt  and  further,  that  if  after  the  war  England  puts 
on  protective  tariffs,  she  really  will  have  lost  the  war. 
The  arguments  given  by  thase  in  favor  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  tariffs  receive  a  considerable  backing  on  account 
<rf  hostility  to  Germany. 

In  regard  to  relations  of  labor  and  capital,  two  ideas 
dominate.  One  is  that  labor  must  be  sure  of  a  proper 
ibare  of  the  profits  from  industry^  and  also  of  proper 
conditions  for  work;  and  secondly,  that  labor  and  caj>- 
ital  must  cooperate  so  as  to  produce  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Tbaie  ideas  dominate  all  discussions  in  regard  to 
labor  and  capUaK 

Wliatever  the  outcome  of  tlie  war,  an  entirely  new 
body  of  beliefs  and  ideals  in  social,  politicatt  and  indut* 
trial  activities  will  dominate  England. 

First  of  all,  woman  suffrage  is  absolutely  sure.  No 
one  speaks  differently;  they  all  say  that  women  have 
shown  their  right  to  vote.  I  remarked  to  one  of  the 
best-informed  editors  in  London  that  we  should  soon 
have  universal  woman  suffrage  in  the  Tnited  States; 
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his  reply  was  that  they  would  have  it  in  England  before 
we  had  it.  Suffrage  is  obtained  by  men  in  England  on 
very  moderate  terms.  Even  these  restrictions  now  will 
be  abolished.  The  universal  saying  is  that  if  a  man  is 
fit  to  fight  he  is  fit  to  vote,  and  one  member  of  Parlia- 
ment interjected  into  a  serious  debate  this  remark: 
"One  gun,  one  vote." 

Universal  suffrage,  therefore,  for  both  men  and 
women  is  immediately  inmiinent  in  England.  In  a 
recent  speech  Mr.  Asquith  said:  — 

I  say  to  the  House  quite  candidly,  as  a  lifelong  opponent 
of  woman  suffrage,  I  camiot  deny  that  claim. 

This  comes,  however,  as  a  part  of  a  larger  condition 
in  the  general  uplift  of  all  workers. 

With  this  also  comes  the  expansion  of  new  and  more 
profitable  and  more  important  fields  of  labor  for 
women.  Several  times  I  have  seen  women  driving  huge 
delivery  wagons  or  trucks  on  the  streets.  A  large  share 
of  the  conductors  of  busses  are  women.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  illustration  of  the  new  work  for  women  is 
the  employment  of  women  waitresses  in  the  London 
clubs;  and  club  members  in  general  say  that  they  do 
not  want  to  change  after  the  war,  and  some  one  said 
it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  real  man's  work  to  be  a  waiter 
in  a  club.  That  in  part  arises  from  the  new  attitude 
toward  work  as  work.  Work  is  now  highly  honorable, 
leisure  is  not. 

Probably  five  million  women  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed before  the  war,  and  at  the  present  time  from 
half  to  three  quarters  of  a  million  additional  are  em- 
ployed; so  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  women  workers  that  has  revolutionized  thought 
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mbout  woman's  workt  as  tlie  advance  in  their  work* 
Women  workers,  like  every  other  class  of  workers  in 
England,  have  been  advanced  in  the  kind  of  work  per- 
formed by  Oiem.  When  a  million*  men  have  been  with- 
drawn trom  indu£tr>%  a  million  men  and  women  have 
been  called  up  from  somewhere  lower  down  tn  take 
their  place. 

The  most  striking  employment  of  women  has  been 
in  munition  factories,  where  they  have  done  marvelous 
work;  they  have  been  mdispensable.  In  one  muiutioii 
center,  manufacturing  near  London,  there  are  ten 
thousand  five  hundred  women  and  they  are  tr^ang  to 
naae  the  number  to  thirty  thousand  in  that  one  fac- 
tory. 

After  working  two  months  in  munition  factories,  a 
woman  gets  a  triangular  badge  marked  *'On  War 
Stmw/'  One  finds  the  same  spirit  among  these  women 
one  finds  among  the  five  million  volunteers*  They 
drawn  from  every  class  of  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowestt.  It  is  like  a  volunteer  war  mobilisation; 
and  these  women  who  have  once  tasted  the  joy  of 
achievement  and  the  independence  of  a  good  income 
are  not  going  back  to  idleness  any  more  than  the  sub- 
merged men  who  have  been  advanced  from  lower  to 
Isigher  levels  of  employment.  The  most  astonijJHng 
thing  is  the  aspect  of  these  women  workers.  They  give 
the  impraiiiiii  of  being  well,  strong,  happy,  glad  to  be 
at  work  and  proud  of  their  achievement, 
LJoyd  George  says;  — 

And  these  women,  the»  young  girts,  nibmit  Gb««rful|y  to 
long  boon,  to  hard  work,  to  monotonous  work,  so  that  thigr 
may  "  beat  the  Gennanf/*  Mai^  ot  the  firms  thai  engage 
then  have  never  emplc^ed  women  before;  many  that  em* 
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ployed  tens,  now  employ  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  change 
has  been  sudden. 

Lord  Haldane  told  me  an  illustrative  anecdote  of  a 
house-party  in  Scotland.  A  young  lady  excused  herself 
at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Lord  Haldane  asked  her 
why  she  was  going  so  early.  She  said  she  was  on  the 
night  shift.  This  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  and 
noble  family,  was  working  nights  in  a  munition  factory. 

The  question  of  trade-imionism  for  women  is  inmii- 
n^t.  Aside  from  household  servants  there  are  two 
and  a  half  million  women  workers  in  England,  and 
including  household  servants  there  are  five  and  a  half 
miUion;  but  to-day  there  are  only  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  women  in  trade-imions. 

The  change  in  labor  circles  is  extraordinary.  ''This 
war  has  saved  trade-imionism,"  a  member  of  the  Min- 
istry said  yesterday.  A  new  motto  is  being  discussed, 
—  ''The  greatest  possible  output  for  the  highest  pos- 
sible wages." 

Mr.  John  Hodge,  M.P.,  who  until  recently  was  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  courageous  labor 
leaders  in  the  country,  said  in  an  interview:  — 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  policy  of  restriction  of  output 
which  many  trade-unionists  have  had  to  adopt  in  their  own 
defense  is  economically  quite  unsound,  and  we  must  make 
efforts  to  see  if  it  cannot  be  rendered  imnecessary  after  the 
war. 

The  most  authoritative  expression  of  labor  in  Eng- 
land was  made  at  the  Trade-Union  Congress  held  in 
Birmingham  early  in  September,  1916.  The  resolution 
was  offered  advising  the  meeting  of  representatives  of 
labor  from  all  countries  to  hold  sessions  at  the  same 
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time  as  tie  meetiags  of  the  belligerent  powers  to  deter- 
mine the  terms  of  peace*  By  a  vote  of  two  to  one  this 
IVade-Union  Congmss  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
refused  to  consider  hanng  repreHsentative^  of  German 
labor  present. 

Both  in  England  and  in  France  Socialists  are  dis- 
iruasing  whether  or  not,  after  the  war,  they  i^Hli  resume 
rdations  with  the  German  Socialists.  I  heard  the  man 
who  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  English  Socialism,  the 
head  of  the  socialistic  movement,  make  this  remark: 
'^In  time  perhaps  we  will  admit  the  Gentian  Socialists 
mto  the  international  organization^  but  not  on  the 
tame  terms  as  formerly*  We  won*t  let  them  try  to 
dominate  as  they  used  to;  they  will  have  a  much  hum- 
bier  position/*  TTiis  state  of  mind  influences  the  prob- 
able length  of  the  war  and  the  terms  of  peace. 

There  are  now  no  unemployed  in  England.  One  of 
the  amazing  phenomena  of  the  war  is  tlie  demonstra- 
tion of  the  amount  of  unused  labor  resources  before 
the  war*  Nearly  eight  milUons  of  people  are  directly 
occupied  on  the  war,  withdrawn  from  all  the  other 
fields  o(  mdustry.  This  constitutes  what  might  be 
called  the  slack,  the  hitherto  unused  labor,  not  only 
In  the  number  of  workers,  but  in  the  amount  of  work 
eash  one  dom*  The  people  are  calm^  confident.  They 
have  willingly  mastered  tlie  various  problems,  they 
have  determined  lines  of  policy,  they  have  met  the 
vaiioue  poesibilities  and  solved  them. 

The  determination  to  c^rry  the  war  to  a  safe  peace 
reaches  to  the  uttermost  element  of  the  people.  The 
awakening  has  changed  the  characteristics  of  all 
daiees.  There  is  an  alertness,  a  respect  for  labor,  a 
rejuvenation.    To  mingle  with  these  people  is  like 
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being  in  a  young,  booming  Western  town.  It  is  a  new 
England,  new  to  its  very  roots.  There  are  conventions 
and  meetings  and  discussions  in  the  newspapers  about 
education,  agriculture,  welfare  work  in  factories  and 
readjustment  of  the  rights  of  labor  to  have  a  greater 
share  of  profits.  Great  industries  like  the  manufactur- 
ing of  dyes  are  being  developed  in  such  fashion  as  to 
make  England  self-contained. 

I  have  talked  with  leading  American  and  English 
manufacturers,  labor  leaders,  merchants,  and  profes- 
sional men.  All  impress  me  with  a  sense  of  sureness 
and  competency  for  mastery  in  war  and  industry. 
"This  is  an  incredible  people,"  an  American  said  to 
me.  "Incredible  in  their  deliberation,  and  in  their 
determination,  and  above  all,  incredible  in  their 
achievement." 

England  has  loaned  the  Allies  four  billion  dollars; 
raised,  trained,  and  equipped  an  army  of  five  million 
men;  created  new  factories;  carried  on  military,  naval, 
and  mercantile  enterprises  all  over  the  world;  and  per- 
formed  the  activities  of  peace,  with  half  her  usual  labor. 
Said  an  American  manufacturer,  who  has  great  works 
in  England:  "The  war  is  standardized  so  that  every- 
thing is  done  well,  and  the  nation  does  its  work  easily." 

Everywhere  I  traveled  in  England  I  saw  new  fac- 
tories being  built.  In  a  journey  of  three  hours  I  saw  six 
different  factories  of  great  extent  in  course  of  erection 
in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages  where  there  were 
no  other  factories.  In  the  great  manufacturing  centers 
new  extensions  are  being  built.  All  these  new  factories 
are  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  munition  output. 

Although  the  manufacturing  ability  of  England  has 
been  greatly  increased,  both  by  greater  activity  on  the 
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part  of  workingmcn  and  by  increased  facUities,  eighty 
per  cent  of  all  the  manufacturing  facilities  in  Great 
Britain  is  devoted  to  munitioni  and  armaments. 

Over  a  million  men  an?  working  on  land  for  the  navy. 
The  manufacture  of  aeroplanes  is  going  on  on  a  huge 
scale,  it  being  the  fixed  intention  of  England  to  extend 
her  navy  to  the  air,  and  secure  the  same  dominance  ui 
the  air  as  she  has  on  the  sea* 

England  is  an  island  oniy  so  long  as  she  can  protect 
herself  agaifist  air  raids^  sea  raids,  or  tmder-sea  raids. 
Therefore,  she  is  expending  enormous  sums  to  counter- 
act the  submarine  and  to  assure  the  complete  mastery 
of  the  air.  In  one  establishment  a  small  department 
had  been  devoted  to  aeroplanes,  and  they  have  in* 
Greased  their  facilities  so  as  to  produce  fourteen 
machines  a  week.  I  am  told  that  the  total  number 
of  aeroplanes  turned  out  daily  in  the  British  Isles  Is 
considerably  over  fifty,  and  will  soon  approach  one 
hundred. 

One  of  the  establishments  I  visited  employed  ten 
llmMnd  people.  Seven  thousand  of  these  employeea 
women.  It  wili  a  small  portion  of  the  plant  of  a 
great  munitioD  concern. 

In  one  factory  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  the 
boundary  wall  in  either  direction,  and  this  factory,  as 
big  as  several  city  blocks,  is  occupied  utmost  solely  by 
women,  working  at  their  lathes,  producing  fuses.  There 
were  acres  and  acres  of  women  here  forming  an  insag* 
affieant  portion  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
women  who  are  now  working  in  munition  factories. 

I  have  seen  shells  made  by  the  thousands  and  bun- 
drads  of  thousands,  I  have  seen  orders  calling  for 
minions  of  shells.  In  the  manufacturing  of  the  fuse,  I 
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was  told  that  over  one  hundred  different  gauges  were 
required.  There  is  no  more  delicate  piece  of  mechan- 
ism than  the  shell  fuse.  It  is  as  delicate  as  a  watch.  I 
saw  these  fuses  being  made  by  the  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands, mostly  by  women.  I  saw  shells,  from  the  small 
shell,  one-and-a-quarter  poimds  in  weight  when  loaded, 
to  shells  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 

There  is  one  Government  munitions  works,  where 
they  deal  with  explosives,  that  is  twenty  miles  in 
length,  and  averages  four  miles  in  width.  Contracts 
for  munitions  are  being  made  by  the  Government  that 
will  require  five  years  to  fulfill. 

England  is  devoted  to  one  single  object;  that  is,  to 
waging  this  war.  There  is  a  continual  search  for  new 
men  of  military  competence.  There  is  talk  of  the  possi- 
bility of  raising  the  age  limit  to  forty-five.  A  writer  in 
the  Times,'*  speaking  of  Germany,  said  that,  if  neces- 
sary, Germany  would  extend  the  age  limit  from  sixteen 
to  sixty.  I  believe  that  in  another  year  generaUy  m 
the  warring  countries  the  limits  will  be  from  seventeen 
to  fifty.  This  war  differs  from  all  other  wars  in  that  it 
can  be  won  only  by  the  killing  of  the  enemy. 

If  the  Franco-Prussian  War  had  lasted  forty  years, 
the  German  losses  would  have  been  little  more  than 
they  have  been  from  these  two  years  of  war.  What  is 
true  of  Germany  is  true  of  the  other  powers.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  use  of  shells  or  to  the  amount  of  artillery. 

I  have  seen  many  trainloads  of  English  soldiers  going 
to  the  front  and  many  trainloads  of  the  wounded  re- 
turning from  the  front.  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  and  always  I  have  been  amazed 
at  the  youthfulness  of  the  soldiers.  The  whole  youth 
of  Europe  from  the  age  of  eighteen  is  involved  in  this 
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overvrbelmiBg  catastroptie,  which  is  utterly  unlUce  any 
previous  world-war. 

I  never  felt  so  fully  the  incredible  horror  of  this  war* 
where  the  young  women  and  men  beyond  military  age» 
aided  by  experts,  combine  in  every  country  to  produce 
the  most  terrible  weapons  of  destruction  to  kill  the 
youth  of  the  other  countries. 

In  other  matters  also  England  is  at  the  dawn<  It  is 
a  new  British  Empire^  and  there  are  great  problems 
involved  in  what  is  called  the  organizatioo  of  the 
Empire* 

One  might  add  that  England  is  at  the  dawn  with 
■Uprd  to  the  solution  of  the  Irish  question,  except  that 
wety  one  recognizes  that  a  great  step  has  been  made 
by  the  coming  together  of  Carson  and  Redmondp  as  in 
the  case  of  the  recently  attempted  settlement, 

English  people  look  forward  to  the  solution  of  these 
questions  in  varjong  moods  of  hopefuhiess  and  doubt. 
One  thing,  however,  can  be  said,  not  only  of  England 
but  of  all  the  countries  of  the  world,  that,  in  actual 
achievement*  the  human  race  does  things  better  than 
one  would  imagine  from  debates  in  Parliaments  or 
writings  and  speeches  by  reformers* 

England  is  at  the  dawn  because  all  the  people  have 
entered  upon  freedom.  The  barriers  of  caste  and  social 
strata  have  been  broken  down.  This  hm  come  about  in 
part  beoiuse  the  salvation  of  the  nation  depended  upon 
cxiraofflinary  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  workers  to 
prodnoe  munitions  of  war. 

Lloyd  George  says  :  — 

Among  all  the  changes  whlrh  llie  Great  War  has  Krougjkl 
is  ill  IrmiDt  none  is  more  si^ufioanlt  and  none  mm  hkd^  to 
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have  lasting  effect,  than  the  levolution  in  the  structure  of 
British  industry.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  many 
firms  have  submitted  to  a  general  control  by  the  State; 
many  workers  have  desisted  from  the  endeavor  to  regulate 
the  supply  and  restrict  the  output  of  labor.  The  factories 
are  ahve  with  new  workers;  the  State  assumes  new  responsi- 
bilities; fresh  needs  and  opportunities  arise;  industrial  con- 
ditions are  in  solution. 

As  to  the  feeling  in  England  toward  France,  one 
could  say  in  one  word  that  there  is  between  these  two 
countries  a  union  of  feeling  and  of  interests  that  would 
seem  to  be  almost  as  close  as  between  England  and 
Canada,  or  England  and  Australia.  There  is  in  Eng- 
land unqualified  admiration  for  France,  just  as  uni- 
versal and  profoimd  as  the  unqualified  hatred  for 
Germany.  When  any  one  speaks  of  France  it  is  with  a 
change  of  voice  and  an  expression  of  extraordinary 
admiration  and  affection. 

England  and  France  are  absolutely  tmited  in  the 
determination  to  fight  until  the  military  situation  shall 
give  them  the  peace  terms  they  demand.  The  war  is  a 
thing  that  they  propose  to  put  through.  There  is  no 
thought  or  discussion  of  anything  but  going  on  to  a 
satisfactory  and  successful  issue.  The  unanimity  is 
profound  and  intense.  It  never  happened  before  in  the 
history  of  England,  such  a  unanimity.  The  same  is 
true  of  France,  the  same  is  true  of  Germany. 

Mr.  Asquith  said  August  5,  1916:  — 

We  face  the  third  year  of  the  war  with  an  ever-growing 
confidence  in  the  final  success  of  the  Allied  cause,  and  with  a 
resolution,  confirmed  by  each  illustration  of  German  law- 
lessness and  savagery,  to  fight  on  till  the  future  of  civihza- 
tion  is  established  on  the  firm  foundation  of  humanity,  jus- 
tice, and  freedom. 
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The  tenns  of  peace  are  being  worked  out  under  the 
mfluence  of  the  states  of  mind  I  have  described.  Any 
one  who  knows  Germany  will  know  that  in  order  for 
France  to  get  back  Alsace  mid  Lorraine,  the  situation 
will  have  to  be  very  different  from  what  it  is  at  the 
preient  time,  and  yet  France  intends  to  go  on  and  on 
until  that  particular  measure  can  be  imposed.  There  is 
ako  another  point.  The  Allies  propose  to  have  the 
greatest  assizes  in  human  history.  There  is  to  be  a  Day 
of  Judgment  at  the  Peace  Conference,  dealing  with  the 
great  mass  of  evidence  on  alleged  atrocities  collected 
by  the  French  and  the  English  Governments,  includ- 
ing such  outstanding  matters  as  the  assassination  of 
Captain  Fryatt,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  and  the 
execution  of  Edith  Cavell. 

Speaking  on  April  27,  1916,  Mr.  Asquith  said:  — 

I  eay  wtlli  all  emphiisis  and  with  all  deliberation,  when  we 
come  to  an  end  of  this  war,  ~  which  please  God  we  may, — 
we  thall  not  forget,  and  ^'c  ought  not  to  forgeU  this  horrible 
record  of  calculate  cruelty  and  erirae;  and  wc  shall  hold  it 
to  be  our  duty  to  exact  such  reparation  against  thoae  who 
are  proved  to  ha\x  been  Uii^  guilty  agenta  and  actofa  ta  thi 
matter  as  it  may  be  possible  for  uj  to  do« 

And  again  on  August  4»  1916:  — 

^  There  is  one  feature  in  the  later  developmenta  of  theene- 
iDJes'  methodic  which  seemg  on  the  face  to  ray  mind  U>  indi- 
eate  a  iense  of  desperation,  I  mean  the  recrudescence  of 
deliberate  and  cak'ulated  barbarity.  The  Ilelgian  ci%ii  fiopu- 
ktion  who  refuse  io  work  to  maintain  and  improve  the  mili- 
taiy  position  of  their  tnvaderi  and  oppressors  are  literally 
bdiig  treated  like  ilav^*  The  horrors  of  the  recent  deporta- 
tkm  of  large  mtmbers  of  civilians  tn  Ltlle  and  the  other  towns 
of  Nortbeni  Fnince^  the  midnight  raids  upon  privote  dwell- 
mgs,  the  wholesale  abduction  of  women  and  girb  —  that  ts 
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a'story  which,  when  it  comes  to  be  fully  written,  will  be 
found  to  blacken  even  the  besmirched  annals  of  the  German 
army. 

The  first  week  in  September  might  be  cidled  Zep- 
pelin week"  in  England,  where  people  occupying  an 
area  of  over  a  thousand  square  ndles  were  able  to  see 
the  destruction  of  the  Zeppelin  that  fell  near  Cuffley. 
Probably  over  a  million  people  saw  this  sight,  as  the 
guns  had  wakened  almost  every  one,  and  over  the 
entire  area  people  cheered.  On  the  Thames  ships  blew 
their  whistles.  Some  one  said  it  was  like  a  New  Year's 
night.  This  Zeppelin  fell  in  a  field  on  the  very  edge 
of  a  village,  from  which  one  got  a  marvelous  view  of 
the  most  beautiful  rural  scenery,  the  Zeppelin  having 
fallen  on  the  hillside. 

I  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  the  Zeppelin  crew 
given  by  English  airmen.  Crowds  of  people,  extending 
for  miles  along  the  road  into  the  village,  had  turned 
out  to  see  this  funeral,  and  just  as  the  great  lorries, 
bearing  the  coffins,  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  reached 
the  cemetery,  a  woman  threw  an  egg.  This  was 
deeply  resented  by  all  the  people  and  the  woman  was 
arrested  and  taken  to  the  police  station. 

A  single  grave  had  been  dug  for  the  commander  of 
the  Zeppelin  at  the  end  of  a  long  grave  dug  for  the 
other  fifteen  airmen,  and  the  fimeral  service  was  first 
read  over  the  commander,  who  was  referred  to  as  "  this 
unknown  German  officer,"  and  then  the  service  was 
read  over  the  other  fifteen,  who  were  referred  to  as 
"these  unknown  German  airmen."  There  were  about 
two  hundred  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  who  had  charge 
of  the  funeral,  and  as  these  young  men  stood  to  atten- 
tion during  the  fimeral,  I  realized  for  the  first  time  the 
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diftmeter  and  the  quality  of  the  airmen.  They  were 
youths  from  nineteen  to  twenty-three  or  twenty-four* 
They  were  drawn  largely  from  the  great  public  schools 
of  England.  They  gave  an  impression  not  only  of 
extraordinary  physical  titnesSt  but  of  detachment  from 
ordinary  human  aifairs.  They  seemed  of  a  superior 
breed  who  had  come  from  some  greater  race;  they 
stood  there  detached  and  remote. 

The  airmen  of  the  belligerents  have  retained  the 
older  professional  ideas  of  chivalry.  On  the  way  back 
to  London  the  compartment  I  was  in  was  filled  with 
the  wives  of  workiogmen  whom  interest  or  curiosity 
had  brought  to  the  funeral  They  spoke  of  experi* 
ences  of  their  neighbors  or  friends  with  the  Zeppelins. 
They  were  indignant  at  the  woman  who  had  thrown 
an  egg.  They  said  the  members  of  the  Zeppielin  crew 
had  only  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  Government.  Then 
they  talked  of  Uieir  poor  mothers  and  wives  in  Ger- 
many* They  discussed  the  ethics  of  Zeppelin  raids. 
Some  thought  they  were  legal  and  proper,  w^hlle  others 
thought  they  were  illegal.  One  woman,  evidently  of 
a  higher  class,  stated  that  it  was  quite  right  so  long  as 
only  property  was  destroyed,  but  if  civilians  w^ere 
killed,  it  was  illegal.  She  herself  had  suffered  the  loss 
of  a  house,  but  she  felt  that  the  Germans  were  within 
their  rights  in  destroying  it* 


CHAPTER  XXn 

GERMANY 

Imfbessionb  ot  a  Visit  in  the  Early  Months  of  1916 

One  is  surprised  at  the  unanimity  of  the  German  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  certain  fundamental  questions,  until 
one  reflects  that  such  unanimity  is  a  very  general 
phenomenon. 

In  1860  and  1861  millions  of  men  believed  so 
strongly  in  States'  rights  as  to  enter  upon  and  carry 
on  a  four  years'  war,  and  millions  of  them  believed 
so  strongly  in  the  union  of  the  States  and  the  sup- 
pression of  slavery  as  to  do  the  same  thing.  Members 
of  political  parties  for  long  periods  hold  identical 
beliefs. 

So  there  is  no  mystery  or  marvel  in  the  state  of  mind 
of  the  people  in  Germany,  or  England,  or  France. 
Some  months  ago  a  writer  in  the  London  "Times" 
spoke  of  the  German  people  as  being  in  a  manner 
hypnotized,  and  accounted  for  their  unanimity  by 
the  influence  of  the  press.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re- 
gard the  people  as  hypnotized.  One  sees  similar 
phenomena  in  all  human  society. 

So,  when  I  give  the  views  held  by  the  German  peo- 
ple, I  do  not  describe  a  unique  condition.  I  spent 
most  of  the  time  between  January  6  and  April  26, 1916, 
in  Germany,  and  I  met  and  talked  with  hundreds  of 
people,  —  oflScers,  university  professors,  their  wives 
and  daughters  and  sons,  business  men,  journalists, 
government  officials,  including  the  most  powerful 
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members  of  the  Reichstag, — people  in  all  walks  of  life. 
I  found  the  beliefs  and  feelings  of  all  either  identical 
or  vety  similar.  I  shall  tell  here  what  the  German 
people  hold  their  most  fixed  and  profound  convic^ 
tions  and  beliefs*  Fii^tt  there  is  the  most  complete 
aminuice  of  victory  in  this  war,  and  among  the  best 
informed  Is  the  absolute  belief  that  the  war  is  already 
won.  Secondly,  there  is  the  absolute  belief  that  Ger- 
many is  in  no  way  the  aggressor,  but  the  victim  of 
a^i^rcsaion  in  this  war;  that  Germany  wanted  no  war, 
but  that  war  was  wantonly  and  wickedly  forced  upon 
Germany. 

This  being  their  settled  conviction,  they  all  feel 
that  the  request  of  the  German  Government  for  a 
peaceful  passage  through  Belgium  was  reasonable 
and  right,  aud  that  Belgium's  refusal*  combined  ^ith 
the  negotiations,  during  previous  years,  between  cer^ 
tain  ufTiciaU  in  Belgium  and  certain  Britisli  military 
officials,  justiiies  their  course  tn  regard  to  Belgium >  I 
have  met  no  one  who  does  not  feel  that  Belgium,  or 
rather  tlie  Government  of  Belgium^  is  responsible  for 
her  woes,  and  that  in  this  war  Germany  and  not  Bel- 
gium has  cause  for  complaint.  They  feel  absolutely 
justified  in  treating  Belgium  as  an  enemy,  conquered 
eotsnti^s  and  justify  their  tax  of  $96,CNX>,000  a  year 
to  support  the  army  of  occupation  as  legal  and  just 
according  to  the  laws  of  The  Hague. 

Ever}'  one  I  have  talked  to  is  surprised  and  hurt 
at  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  American  peo- 
ple^  and  believes  tliat  the  Americans  have  been  mta- 
informed  and  misled  by  British  intrigue.  Above  all 
they  are  surprised  by  Mr.  Roosevelt's  position  in  this 
war.  **He/*  they  say,  "has  been  in  Germany;  be  has 
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met  our  Kaiser;  he  knows  our  institutions;  why  did 
he  make  up  his  mind  without  learning  the  German 
side?" 

Herr  Zimmermann,  then  Permanent  Under-Secre- 
tary of  State  (now  Foreign  Minister),  asked  this  ques- 
tion at  my  very  first  interview  with  him.  I  answered 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  the  mass  of  American  people 
did  not  make  up  their  minds  on  account  of  argu- 
ments advanced  by  the  enemies  of  Germany.  I  said 
it  was  ^'Belgium,  Lusitania,  Scrap  of  Paper." 

"We  offered  to  pay  Belgium  for  all  the  damage 
our  passing  through  would  cause/'  he  said.  "We  made 
the  offer  twice.  If  the  old  king  had  been  living/*  he 
continued,  with  a  smile,  "he  would  have  accepted  our 
offer  —  but  he  would  have  charged  double. 

"We  were  attacked  suddenly  on  all  sides,  our  very 
life  was  at  stake,  we  only  asked  permission  to  defend 
ourselves. 

"As  to  the  *  Scrap  of  Paper,'  what  our  Government 
meant  was  that,  on  account  of  Belgium's  situation 
and  her  negotiations  with  other  powers,  the  treaty  of 
neutrality  had  become  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"And  the  Lusitania?  Why,  we  warned  the  Ameri- 
cans not  to  sail  on  her.  What  more  could  we  have 
done?  She  was  loaded  with  ammimition  to  kill  our 
soldiers.  We  are  sorry  for  the  poor  people  who  were 
drowned,  but  it  was  our  duty  to  protect  oxir  sol- 
diers." 

I  replied  that  it  was  not  the  violation  of  interna- 
tional law  that  caused  the  attitude  of  the  American 
people  in  the  Lusitania  case,  but  the  natural,  instinc- 
tive horror  that  is  deeper  and  more  unchangeable  than 
law. 
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I  Herr  Zimiriermaiin  is  wortliy  of  a  special  study  him* 
lieU.  He  b  a  man  of  energy  and  mentai  alertness,  a 
tranendaus  worker.  He  giYes  the  inipression  of 
maaterfulness,  of  absolute  intellectual  integrity.  He 
poitesses  charm  in  a  marked  degree*  Of  his  basic  sin- 
eerily*  intellectual  and  moral,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
He  wins  in  a  high  degree,  affection,  confidence^  and 
respect-  Dr.  Zimmermann  has  spent  his  Hfe  in  govern- 
ment service*  He  is  a  self-made  man  in  the  best  sense. 
In  the  Far  East  he  won  distinction  as  a  consul.  Hb 
services  secured  him  a  place  in  the  Foreign  Office  and 
he  ultimately  became  permanent  Under-Secretary  of 
State.  Recently  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister. 
Herr  Zinmiermaim  used  every  day  to  meet  the  newi^ 
paper  correspondents.  His  personality  swured  for  him 
great  friendliness  on  the  part  of  tiie  newspaper  men 
and  others  with  whom  he  dealt.  He  has  had  no  ex- 
pcmnee  in  the  great  world  outside  of  government 
ienrice. 

Von  Bethmann*Ho!lweg,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire*  is  a  man  of  wide  and  profound  intellec- 
tual interestSt  a  lover  of  literature,  in  international 
politics  a  pacifist.  Hb  basic  principle  in  international 
affairs  was  to  compose  the  difTerenc^es  with  England. 
I  Imow  of  no  public  man  in  any  country  whose  words 
cxnnmaiid  more  complete  belief  than  his*  He  has  the 
mipmm  eonfidaiee  of  the  German  people  for  absolute 
honesty  and  rectitude.  Von  Beth  man n-HoUweg*8  eii- 
tire  life  has  been  spent  in  government.  He  be^an  as 
so  many  dfficials  begin,  in  a  humble  capacity  in  dty 
government.  He  advanced  until  he  became  Prussian 
Minister  of  the  Interior.  TIiLh  office  has  for  one  of  its 
most  important  fields  a  general  oversight  of  city  g&v^ 
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ernments.  He  was  a  fellow  student  with  the  i»*eseiit 
Emperor  of  Germany  at  Bonn.  He  has  had  no  ex- 
perience in  the  world  of  industry  or  finance. 

I  spent  a  memorable  day  in  Jena,  visiting  Professor 
Rudolph  Euck^»  meeting  his  wife  and  daughter  also. 
I  was  the  guest  of  Professor  Wendt,  Professor  ci 
Thecdogy  in  the  University  of  Jena»  author  of  many 
books,  including  a  great  work  on  the  teachings  of 
Jesus,  published  also  in  England.  Frau  Wendt  is  a 
sister  of  Professor  von  Schultze-Gfivemitz.  She  is  a 
woman  of  singular  sweetness  and  goodness.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  gentler  or  more  lovable  people  than 
those  I  visited  at  Jena.  Professor  Eucken's  hocka 
have  been  published  in  many  countries,  including 
Japan.  He  has  retired  from  active  work,  but  many 
decades  of  students  have  been  under  his  influence, 
and  he  is  loved  and  honored  by  thousands  in  many 
countries. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  this  man,  as  he  talked  with 
a  great  burden  of  sorrow  and  feeling  of  intolerable 
misunderstanding.  He  spoke  with  especial  sorrow  ol 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  views,  and  as  he  talked,  his  hands 
opened  and  closed  nervously,  his  face,  vivid  and  gentle, 
flushed.  He  said  he  had  talked  hours  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt, going  back  in  history,  and  had  enjoyed  him 
immensely. 

"Why  did  n't  Mr.  Roosevelt  learn  the  truth  about 
our  side?"  he  asked.  "We  had  many  problems  to 
solve,  social  and  religious.  All  we  wanted  was  peace 
to  work  out  our  problems.  Our  Emperor  did  not  want 
to  hurt  Belgium.  We  were  attacked  on  all  sides  and 
we  had  to  protect  our  country.  Why  did  Americans 
want  to  travel  on  a  ship  that  was  bringing  ammuni- 
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lion  to  kill  our  soldiers?  Our  Emperor  always  work^ 

for  peace*" 

The  next  day  Professor  Eucketi  took  me  around  the 
town  and  through  the  university^  showing  me  the 
house  where  the  young  Schiller  prepared  the  thesis 
that  secured  him  bis  professorship;  the  various  houses 
where  Goethe  lived  when  he  made  brief  residences  in 
Jena;  the  cathednj  which  began  as  a  Catholic  struc* 
tare  and  ended  as  a  Protestant  church,  in  which 
Luther  preached;  also  a  hotel  that  bore  the  inscrip* 
tions;  "Luther  1532,  Bismarck  1892/' 

There  is  a  street  called  Uumboldtstrasse*  where 
Humboldt  lived*  Haeckel  livej  in  Jena  —  an  old  maa 
—  rdifed,  Hegel  aod  Fichte  taught  in  the  univcr- 
«ty.  A  professor  of  mathematics.  Professor  Abbe,  wm 
the  founder  and  owner  of  the  great  Zeiss  Works, 
whm  the  best  lenses  are  made*  These  works  employ 
five  thousand  men,  and,  with  the  university,  make  the 
Itfe  of  this  town  of  nearly  fifty  thousand  inhabitants. 

When  Professor  Abbe  died,  after  doing  much  for 
thb  town  and  university,  he  gave  his  great  business 
to  the  univerwty,  lo  that  the  University  of  Jena  is 
Ittrge  and  prosperous.  Ordinarily  tlicre  are  two  thou- 
aanil  students  attending  the  university,  young  women 
as  well  as  young  men.  Now  there  are  only  twelve  hun- 
dred* many  being  in  the  war.  There  are  sixty  thousand 
German  students  in  the  war.  Professor  Eucken 
•bowed  me  the  lists  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  students 
killed  since  August,  1914,  There  were  over  two  hun- 
dred* and  every  week  added  to  the  list.  This  univer- 
sity town,  with  its  interest  so  remote  from  tlie  world 
of  affairs,  had  the  same  spirit  and  mind  that  I  found 
in  Hambui^,  Bertin,  Mannheim,  and  Frankfort* 
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Among  the  many  people  I  met  was  Herr  Deutsch, 
chairman  of  the  A.E.G.  (the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany of  Germany),  a  great  industrial  concern  with 
branches  in  many  coimtries.  Herr  Deutsch  is  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  Europe. 

"This  is  a  war,"  he  said,  "between  the  principle 
of  competition  as  practiced  in  business  and  commerce 
in  England,  and  cooperation  as  practiced  in  Germany. 
We  must  win,  for  we  are  so  organized  as  to  use  aU  our 
forces  and  resources.  I  cannot  understand  America. 
This  is  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many. It  is  the  ammunition  and  supplies  you  send 
that  enable  our  enemies  to  fight,"  he  said. 

Almost  every  one  I  met  who  had  suffered  by  having 
relatives  either  killed  or  wounded  believed  that  it  was 
American  shells  that  did  the  work. 

To-day,  the  military  and  political  chiefs  of  (Jer- 
many  believe  that  this  war  must  be  decided  on  the 
sea,  not  by  destroying  Great  Britain's  navy,  but  by 
crippling  her  commercial  fleet  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  cannot  get  food. 

"Great  Britain  imports  five  sixths  of  her  food.  Her 
supplies  are  lower  than  ever  before  in  her  history.  Our 
desultory  submarine  warfare  has  already  destroyed 
six  per  cent  of  her  mercantile  tonnage.  If  we  could  use 
our  submarines  freely,  in  six  or  seven  weeks  our  new 
submarines  would  starve  England  into  submission." 

These  were  the  words  of  one  who  is  regarded  as  the 
foremost  authority  on  the  economics  of  submarine 
warfare. 

This  is  Germany's  hope.  The  position  of  the 
American  Government  is  the  only  obstacle  or  hin- 
drance to  her  free  use  of  submarines.  "Germany  must 
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win*  She  must  reach  England*  She  has  the  new  and 
potent  weapon.  Lives  will  be  lost,  but  in  the  long  nm 
fewer  than  by  a  prolonged  war/* 

The  German  people  believe  that  if  war  must  be, 
then  let  it  be  so  terrible  as  to  end  soon* 

Such  is  the  reasoning  oJ  the  leaders  of  Germany  and 
such  is  the  belief  of  the  German  people. 

In  talking  with  an  expert  on  submarine  economics, 
I  said  I  wanted  to  write  an  article  on  "Why  Germany 
expects  to  win  the  war." 

''Germany  does  n't  expect  to  win  the  war/'  he  re- 
plied* "The  war  is  won,  and  the  English  Government 
knows  that  we  have  won  it/' 

I  will  close  this  study  of  Germany  with  an  episode 
that  was  characteristic  of  a  mish  I  found  everywhere, 

I  was  in  Grodno,  Russia,  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Twelfth  German  Army,  February  16,  1916,  with 
other  newspaper  correspondents*  I  was  the  oldest 
man  among  the  correspondents.  I  had  that  day  had 
my  fimt  flight  in  an  aeroplane,  and  further  was  on  the 
eve  of  my  birthday,  and  so  at  a  banquet  with  perhaps 
a  hundred  officers,  the  General  in  Command  took 
occasion  to  address  some  pleasant  words  to  me.  In 
responding  I  closed  with  a  toast  to  Germany  (ap* 
plauiM^);  to  America  (applause);  to  England*  Tliere 
CBJme  a  moment  of  silence,  (I  had  mentioned  this 
towt  with  a  certain  dread.)  I  concluded  with  the  hope 
that  these  great  nations  and  their  itUies  will  combine 
together  to  advance  human  civilization-  The  expresaiotl 
of  this  bofR'  was  received  with  tremendous  applause, 

Tbroughout  Germany  and  Austria-Hyngar>'  I  found 
ever>-where  the  desire  to  end  the  wmr  and  to  establisli 
good  reUttons  with  England* 
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I  ARRIVED  in  Hamburg  January  6, 1916.  Hamburg  was 
the  only  dead  city  I  saw  in  Germany.  The  Atlantic 
Hotel,  the  Waldorf-Astoria  of  Hamburg,  was  almost 
deserted.  But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  literature 
scattered  about  in  this  hotel  —  books,  pamphlets,  and 
periodicals  dealing  with  Constantinopb  and  Turkey. 
Germany  had  secured  control  of  the  through  route  to 
Turkey  and  the  splendid  dream  of  the  Ori^t  filled  all 
minds. 

At  8  o'clock  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  January,  I 
started  for  Berlin.  It  was  raining.  As  I  looked  out  of 
the  window  I  saw  two  rows  of  children,  one  girls,  the 
other  boys,  entering  a  large  building,  and  it  suddenly 
flashed  on  my  mind  that  the  children  of  Europe  were 
going  to  school  as  before  the  war.  Much  of  the  life 
and  activities  of  civilization  were  unchanged;  and  es- 
pecially all  that  concerned  the  childhood  of  the  race. 
Already  I  saw  men  ploughing.  Mother  Earth,  too, 
was  unchanged. 

Through  the  great  courtesy  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, which  secured  for  me  also  permission  from  the 
Governments  of  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and 
Turkey,  I  was  able  to  travel  from  Berlin  to  Constan- 
tinople. The  military  authorities  gave  permission  to 
my  friend  Professor  von  Schultze-Gfivemitz,  to  accom- 
pany me  in  his  military  capacity  as  a  lieutenant. 

So  on  March  1,  1916,  we  embarked  on  the  Balkan- 
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wag  for  CoDMantiiiopIe.  The  departure  of  tlib  semi- 
weekly  tnun  from  either  Berlin  or  Constantijiople  ia 
an  event  coinparable  to  the  sailing  of  an  ocean  steamer* 
There  are  always  prople  of  importance  and  fame  on  the 
tniot  dlj$tingubhed  i^ldier^  and  officials,  and  Uieir 
friends  come  to  see  them  off.  Our  first  important  stop 
WM  at  BreslaUt  where  three  noted  women,  cousins  of 
Vim  Schultze-Gfivemitz,  came  to  see  us*  These  wo- 
mm  were  at  the  head  of  the  origanizations  to  care  for 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  children  of  Bredau. 
and  help  solve  the  problems  caused  by  war  in  the  in- 
dusi trial  life  of  the  city.  They  wore  little  flags  of 
Turicey,  *'Our  alUes/*  they  eaid.  The  husband  of  one 
of  tliese  women  was  a  Frenchman  —  an  officer  of  the 
French  army.  The  husband  of  another  was  a  ataigeon 
with  the  German  forces  at  Verdun.  "He  writes  a« 
that  it  is  just  a  heUt'*  she  said. 

In  the  aftemoon,  soon  after  entering  Austriat  we 
ctofiped  some  minutes  at  Oderbet^.  On  an  adjoiniog 
was  a  long  fanght  train,  the  cars  filled  with  ment 
men,  and  children.  "Hefugees  from  the  battle  frmt 
Galieia,"  we  were  told,  **  on  their  way  to  Bohemia/' 
r  open  door  of  each  freight  car  was  crowded  with 
as  many  of  the  inmates  at  could  look  out.  The  men 
a  little  andous,  the  women  looked  serious  and 
'^t-  The  children  and  babies  were  quiet  and  un- 
'ling,  the  babies  like  wilted  flowers*  They  neither 
complained  nor  asked  for  an3rthing,  I  gave  a  little  girl 
about  five  a  piece  of  money.  She  quickly  gm»ped  my 
d  and  kissed  it,  but  there  was  no  smile  and  no  word* 
and  none  of  the  others  asked  for  an>lhing.  They  had 
their  homes  and  Uieir  h'ving.  For  days  and  ni^ta 
had  been  traveling  in  the  winter  weather,  in  cold 
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freight  cars  under  harsh  conditions,  but  their  situation 
was  fortunate  compared  to  that  of  the  several  millions 
of  men,  women,  and  children  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  homes  in  Courland,  Poland,  Servia,  and 
Asia  Minor,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  them  to  perish 
miserably,  without  shelter  or  food  or  human  pity. 

There  came  to  my  mind,  as  I  saw  these  little  ones, 
Mrs.  Browning's  poem,  "The  Cry  of  the  Children,** 
—  the  cry  of  the  children  in  Armenia,  Servia»  Poland, 
and  Belgium.  — 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  looks  are  sad  to  see. 
For  the  man's  hoary  anguish  draws  and  presses 

Down  the  cheeks  of  infancy;  .  .  . 

They  look  up  with  their  pale  and  sunken  faces. 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see. 
For  they  mind  you  of  their  angels  in  high  places. 

With  eyes  tiumed  on  Deity. 
"How  long,"  they  say,  "how  long,  O  cruel  nation. 

Will  you  stand,  to  move  the  world,  on  a  child's  heart,  — 
Stifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation. 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  nuurt? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  O  gold-heaper. 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path! 
But  the  child's  sob  in  the  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath!" 

When  I  awoke  the  next  morning,  Thursday,  March  2, 
it  was  to  a  bright  day  with  gleaming  water  by  our 
side,  —  the  Danube,  —  and  just  across  the  river  on 
its  little  plateau  the  city  of  Belgrade,  beautiful  in  sit- 
uation and  famous  in  history  for  wars  and  sieges. 
When  we  crossed  the  river,  on  the  temporary  bridge, 
we  saw  the  usual  effects  of  shells  and  fires  in  destroyed 
buildings,  on  the  bottom  lands,  the  city  on  the  heights 
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reveating  fewer  tragedies  from  our  viewpoint.  All  day 
we  traveled  through  Servia*  Spring  cultivatioD  there 
was  far  behind  that  in  Belgium  and  Germany.  All  the 
bridges  were  destroyed,  in  many  cases  even  the  gre-at 
steel  structures  w^hich  had  carried  the  track  of  the 
Orient  Express  of  former  days.  All  the  way  from  Ber- 
lin to  Constantinople  we  saw  soldiers  guarding  the 
railway,  but  in  Servia  eveiy  bridge  and  tunnel,  and 
IfiWy  other  placei^,  were  guarded  by  little  trench  forts. 

I  wm  interested  to  meet  on  the  train  an  educated 
young  Turk  who  had  been  Turkey's  representative  at 
the  Internationa!  Agricultural  Institute  established  by 
David  Lubin  in  Rome,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
King  of  Italy,  He  was  returning  to  help  in  the  modem* 
iadng  of  Turkey. 

But  the  most  important  to  me  of  the  travelers  I  met 
on  this  journey  was  Dr.  Jaeckh,  an  expert  oo  the  whole 
industrial  and  economic  life  and  possibilities  of  Turkey* 

From  him  I  first  got  knowledge  of  the  treaty  which 
bad  been  about  to  be  consummated  between  England 
and  Germany  when  war  came.  Hiis  was  the  document 
that  I  needed  to  explain  many  things  that  were  vague 
or  only  partly  understood  by  rae,  I  knew  that  Enghuid 
and  Germany  had  made  great  progress  in  remoi^'ing 
the  causes  of  irritation  that  for  more  than  a  decade  had 
threatened  the  peace  of  Europe,  I  knew  that  both 
Engiwd  and  Gennany  had  wanted  peace  in  July,  1914; 
but  among  the  obscurities  that  bothered  me  were  — 
fiistt  why  was  Austria  so  sharp  and  uncompromising 
in  her  demands  on  Servia;  and  second,  just  what  had 
been  the  situation  of  Anglo-German  relations,  Botb 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  Reichstag  it  was  stated 
authoritatively  that  England  and  Gennany  had  woifcid 
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together  to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  during  the 
two  Balkan  wars;  but  I  could  get  no  definite  frame- 
work of  the  actual  facts  that  lay  at  the  basis  of  this 
co5peration. 

Dr.  Jaeckh,  however,  had  helped  prepare  the  treaty 
of  June,  1914,  which  is  described  in  Chapter  IH,  which 
had  been  agreed  to  through  the  negotiations  between 
the  two  countries,  and  which  had  been  initialed  and 
ready  for  formal  signature.  And  he  told  me  the  terms 
of  this  treaty. 

Friday  evening  we  reached  Constantinople.  A  great 
crowd  of  people  welcomed  the  train,  the  arrival  ot 
which  twice  weekly  is  an  event  even  in  this  great  city. 

I  found  a  Constantinople  new  in  many  ways.  No 
dogs,  paved  streets,  electric  street-cars,  a  fine  new 
bridge  over  the  Golden  Horn,  electric  lights,  tele- 
phones, and  a  vivacity  and  activity  on  the  streets 
excelling  those  of  any  city  I  had  seen  in  ail  my  recent 
travels  in  Europe.  Here  was  the  genuine  mingling  of 
the  races  of  men.  Every  costume  of  the  desert,  and  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  Orient  was  here,  and  many,  many 
soldiers,  sailors  and  officers,  Turks,  Grermans,  and 
Austrians.  A  city  of  a  million  and  a  half,  in  the  most 
beautiful  situation  of  any  city  in  the  world,  picturesque, 
with  the  splendor  and  color  of  the  East  and  an  infusion 
of  the  energy  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  architecture  of 
the  West,  half -conscious  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  era,  — 
such  is  Constantinople  to  the  eye. 

Constantinople  is  a  triple  city,  the  European  city 
being  divided  by  the  Golden  Horn  into  Stamboul  and 
Galatea,  and  the  third  part,  Scutari,  lying  in  Asia 
across  the  Bosphorus. 

When  I  was  in  Constantinople  in  March,  1916, 
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Talut  Bey  held  three  or  four  portfolios  in  the  Goveni- 
merit  mclud mg  the  portfolio  of  war.  He  is  now  Grand 
Vider.  Neither  his  predeeesmr  in  the  viziership  nor 
the  Sultan  were  of  any  importance  in  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment at  that  time,  and  then  as  now  Talaat  Bey  was 
the  absolute  dictator  of  Turkey.  I  had  two  interviewi 
with  him. 

Talaat  Bey  looks  strong  and  powerful*  He  is  like  a 
great  American  political  boss,  only  if  he  were  an  Ameri- 
can  boss  he  would  be  the  king  of  bosaes.  He  sits  strong, 
faces  you  directlyt  speaks  with  simplicity  and  deci&ioo. 
His  bearing  is  genial  and  large.  At  the  beginning  of  our 
first  interview  some  one  handed  him  a  letter.  With  one 
hand  be  tore  off  the  end  of  the  envelope^  took  out  the 
endowre,  and  threw  the  empty  envelope  on  the  floarp 
^«Med  a  moment  at  the  letter,  and  gave  iostructioiia 
to  the  bearer.  All  these  things  were  done  with  extra- 
ordinary speedy  and  yet  i^ithout  the  impression  of 
hurry.  He  is  a  bom  master-executive. 

No  other  niJer  of  to-day  possesses  his  absolute  au* 
tbority.  The  lifct  liberty,  and  property  of  every  in- 
habitant of  Turkey  are  in  his  hands.  I  asked  him  why 
the  Armenians  were  removed  with  such  a-uelties.  He 
replied  that  some  of  the  officials  were  not  angels,  and 
that  15.000  or  20,000  Armenians  had  been  killed;  but 
that  he  had  sent  out  commissions  to  investigate  those 
cruelties  and  that  he  would  punish  the  guilty  officials. 
The  fate  of  the  Armenians  has  been  in  his  hands  for 
more  than  two  years.  Af  ter  jieeing  the  leading  men  of 
the  Central  Powers,  I  should  say  that  Talaat  Bey  is 
the  ftroGgeit  man  between  Berlin  and  bell. 

Among  tlie  notables  I  met  in  Conatanlinople 
the  Grand  Vixier.  I  said  to  him  that  Turkey  wai 
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the  dawn,  that  her  resources  were  far  less  developed 
than  those  of  even  the  United  States,  and  that  Turk^ 
and  England  were  among  the  oldest  countries  in 
Europe. 

Yes/'  he  said.  ^But  you  cannot  compare  England 
to  Ttirkey.  England  has  had  no  such  glorious  history 
as  Tiu^key.  What  was  England  three  centuries  ago?'* 

**This  is  a  wonderful  city,"  I  said. 

•The  finest  in  the  world,"  he  replied.  "That  is  why 
they  all  want  it.  That  is  why  we  have  to  fight  to  keep 
it." 

""There  was  some  talk,"  I  said,  "of  removing  the 
capital  into  Asia  Minor." 

"Pouf!  Why  should  we?  This  is  the  best  place.  We 
are  here  between  Europe  and  Asia.  Over  there  is 
Asia."  And  he  gave  a  gesture  with  his  left  hand  as  one 
might  say,  "Over  there  is  my  automobile." 

In  the  guard-room,  at  the  entrance  to  the  palace  of 
the  Grand  Vizier,  I  noticed  a  splendid-looking  officer 
in  charge  of  the  guard  —  a  regular  young  D'Artagnan. 
I  learned  that  he  was  a  Kurd.  He  told  us  of  three  wars 
he  had  been  in,  including  recent  fighting  at  the  Suez 
Canal;  and  he  bore  marks  of  fighting  and  wore  orders 
earned  by  bravery. 

I  said  to  him,  "I  Ve  heard  terrible  things  about  your 
people." 

He  became  very  serious  and  answered  me  by  saying 
that  his  people  had  no  chance;  that  the  Kurds  were 
far  from  the  culture  of  Europe,  surrounded  by  bar- 
barians,—  such  as  Russians  and  Anatolians,  —  but 
that  now  they  would  have  better  opportunities. 

Another  Turkish  oflBcer  spoke  with  great  pride  of 
Turkey's  military  achievements,  especially  at  Galli- 
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poll.  "We  have  been  more  succ?essful  Uian  any  other 
oation  in  this  war*  We  have  done  most  of  the  fighting. 
We  saved  Germany." 

The  Grand  Vioer  was  right.  The  situation  of  Con- 
stantinople IE  unique.  But  it  is  this  very  situation  that 
makes  its  possession  the  apple  of  Paiia  among  the 
nations  of  Europe.  Constimtinople  controls  the  exit  of 
most  of  Russia's  exports,  just  as  New  Orleans,  in  the 
bands  of  Spain,  more  than  a  century  ago,  controlled 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  through  which  at  that 
time  three  eighths  of  our  exports  must  pass  to  the  sea. 

Russia  is  young,  and  her  agriculture  is  primitive* 
yet  she  produces  one  fifth  of  the  world's  wheat,  one 
fourth  each  of  the  world*s  potatoes  and  oats,  nearly  a 
third  e^h  of  the  world's  beet-sugar  and  barley ^  and 
more  than  half  of  the  world*s  rj^e.  At  the  present  time 
ber  greatest  sources  of  wealth  —  coal,  oil,  and  agri- 
culture —  are  in  the  regions  tributary  to  the  Black 
Sea.  All  the  huge  exports  from  this  region  must  pass 
thraugh  the  Bosphorus,  which  is  about  as  wide  at 
GoQitantinople  as  the  Hudson  River  is  at  New  York 
City.  The  uidiindered  use  of  this  trade  route  is  abso* 
lutdy  essential  to  Russia,  and  that  Russia  should  have 
it  is  very  important  to  the  world.  The  closing  of  the 
Bofphorus  increJisc^  greatly  the  price  of  wheat  in  the 
world's  markets. 

In  a  littk  over  two  hundred  years  Russia  has  waged 
tas  wars  against  Turkey. 

To  make  the  situation  of  Russia  more  vivid  I  vnU 
take  a  chapter  from  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
In  1780*  Jay,  who  was  trying  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
the  first  Spanish  Minister  to  the  United  States,  re- 
ported to  Congress^  after  long  and  fruitless  negotia- 
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tionSy  that  our  right  to  use  the  Mississippi  would  have 
to  be  secured  "by  arms  or  by  treaty." 

In  a  recent  book,  on  "'America's  Foreign  Relations'' 
(Century  Co.,  1916),  Willis  Fletcher  Johnson,  o«  New 
York  University,  writes:  — 

Passions  ran  high  in  Congress  over  the  matter.  Patrick 
Henry  declared  that  he  would  "rather  part  with  the  Con- 
federation than  relinquish  the  navigation  of  the  MississippL" 
Madison,  usually  calm  and  philosophic,  was  roused  to  some- 
thing like  anger.  Washington  counseled  patience  and  mod- 
eration, but  his  voice  was  lost  in  the  tumult. 

Nor  was  that  all.  Treason  began  to  rise  in  the  Southwest 

Matters  grew  worse.  There  were  ominous  threats  of 
secession  in  the  Southwest.  The  people  feared  that  the 
East  would  abandon  them  in  the  effort  to  secure  free 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  These  troubles  cost- 
tinned,  until  finally  France  made  a  secret  treaty  with 
Spain  for  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana  with  New 
Orleans  and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  Napoleon 
secured  this  huge  territory  (nearly  one  million  square 
miles,  or  one  third  of  the  present  United  States)  in 
exchange  for  promising  the  Queen  of  Spain  that  her 
nephew  should  be  made  King  of  Tuscany.  This  treaty 
was  kept  secret,  and  the  Spanish  ofiicisds  remained  in 
nominal  charge  of  Louisiana. 

Finally  Congress  in  1803,  voted  two  million  dollars 
in  a  secret  session  "to  enable  the  executive  to  com- 
mence with  more  effect  a  negotiation  with  the  French 
and  Spanish  Governments  relative  to  the  purchase  of 
the  Island  of  New  Orleans  and  the  provinces  of  East 
and  West  Florida." 

A  few  weeks  later  Congress  authorized  the  call  for 
eighty  thousand  volunteers. 
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Jefferson  wrote  to  Livingstont  American  Minister  in 
I^ftris:  "The  future  destinies  of  our  country  bang  on 
e  event  of  this  negotiation^';  and  to  Dupont  de 
emours:  "'The  use  of  the  Mississippi  is  so  indispen- 
lable  that  we  cannot  one  moment  hesitate  to  hazard 
our  adstenee  for  its  maintenance/' 

I  can  best  present  the  situation  by  quoting  from  a 
letter  written  by  Jefferson  in  May,  1801,  to  Monroe, 
ihowing  how  the  right  to  free  access  to  the  sea  through 
the  Mississippi  affected  his  views  as  to  the  foreign 
liey  ol  the  United  States:  — 

Tlie  cession  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas  by  Spain  to 
works  most  sorely  on  the  United  States.  On  this  sub- 
tbe  aecretajy  of  state  has  written  to  you  fully;  yet  I 
ttBDot  forbear  recurring  to  it  personally,  so  deep  is  the  im* 
pmnioil  it  loakea  on  my  mmd.  It  (completely  reverses  all 
the  political  relations  of  the  United  States^  and  will  form  a 
new  epoch  in  our  political  course.  Of  all  nationa  of  any  con- 
iideration,  France  is  the  one  which*  hitherto,  has  offered  the 
feweit  points  on  which  we  could  have  conflict  of  rights,  and 
lbs  iBoiil  p^inU  of  a  communion  of  interests.  From  these 
cawet  we  have  ever  looked  to  her  as  our  natimit  friend,  m 
one  with  whom  we  never  could  have  in  occasion  of  diSer* 
cnce.  Her  growth^  iherefore»  we  viewed  as  our  own,  her 
nustorittiies  as  ours. 

New  Orleans  was  to  m  what  Constantinople  is  to 
Atissia.  Jcffer^n  continues:  — 

There  is  oh  tlie  globe  one  single  spot,  the  powessor  of 
which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy.  It  is  New  OrleanSt 
throng  which  the  produce  of  tliree  eighths  of  our  territory 
mmt  pass  to  market,  and  from  its  f ertiUty  this  region  will  ere 
loag  yield  more  than  tmlf  of  our  whole  produce,  and  ooittaill 
MOCe  than  half  of  our  inliabitants.  Franoe^  placing  hersdf 
in  that  door,  assumes  to  its  the  attitude  of  dcimnoe.  Spain 
laiglil  have  retained  it  quietly  for  yean*  Her  pacific  di^ 
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position,  her  feeble  state,  would  induce  her  to  increase  our 
facilities  there  so  that  her  possession  of  the  place  would 
hardly  be  felt  by  us,  and  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  very  long 
before  some  circumstances  might  arise  which  might  make 
the  cession  of  it  to  us  the  price  of  something  of  more  worth 
to  her.  Not  so  can  it  ever  be  in  the  hands  of  France. 

We  can  get  an  understanding  of  the  vital  importance 
of  New  Orleans  from  the  extraordinary  suggestions 
Jefferson  made,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  completely 
reverse  our  friendships  in  Europe.  He  wrote:  — 

These  circumstances  render  it  impossible  that  France  and 
the  United  States  can  long  continue  friends  when  they  meet 
in  so  irritable  a  position.  They,  as  well  as  we,  must  be  blind 
if  they  do  not  see  this,  and  we  must  be  very  improvident  if 
we  do  not  begin  to  make  arrangements  on  that  hypothesis. 
The  day  that  France  takes  possession  of  New  Orleans  .  . . 
seals  the  union  of  two  nations  who,  in  conjunction,  can 
maintain  exclusive  possession  of  the  ocean.  From  that 
moment  we  must  marry  ourselves  to  the  British  fleet  and 
nation.  We  must  turn  all  our  attention  to  a  maritime  force. 

The  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  this  matter  is  told  by  Professor  Johnson  in 
the  book  from  which  I  have  just  quoted:  — 

Six  months  later,  on  October  16,  1802,  either  Morales, 
the  Spanish  Intendant,  or  Salcedo,  the  Spanish  Governor, 
at  New  Orleans,  arbitrarily  and  without  warning  revoked 
the  American  right  to  use  that  city  as  a  port  of  deposit.  That 
was  the  first  step  toward  disclosing  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
of  San  Ildefonso  and  toward  turning  Louisiana  over  to  its 
new  owners.  The  news  of  this  did  not  reach  Washington  for 
several  weeks.  But  when  it  did  it  created  one  of  the  most 
profound  sensations  the  American  Republic  had  thus  far 
known.  The  whole  country  was  swept  with  fiery  tides  of 
passion,  amid  which,  strange  to  say,  the  one  man  who  re- 
mained cool,  cahn>  conservative,  and  master  of  himself  was 
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tlie  UBUally  impressioDable  and  impulsive  JcffersoB.  In  the 
Wast*  ID  Illioois  and  Kc^ntiick^",  the  settlers  were  furious. 
Yictis  bcfcire  they  had  e^tmnsed  immejisurable  paticoee  and 
turbeflimoe^  in  the  face  of  great  provocatioa,  trusting  to  the 
pmint^e  that  their  interests  would  be  protected  and  their 
fighta  would  l>e  vindiciited.  But  now  alt  seemed  to  be  in 
Vlill.  Tlic  treaty  which  secured  Uieir  rights  was  wantonly 
n^pndiated  and  their  vital  inberediB  were  sacrificed. 

As  b  well  known,  negotiation  with  Napoleon  re- 
sulted in  the  Louisiana  Purchase.  France  secured 
Louisiana  in  return  for  a  promise  that  was  never  ful* 
filled.  France  never  oeeupied  Louisiana,  but  sold  it  to 
the  United  States-  Napoleon  said:  — 

I  have  given  Englnnd  a  mitritime  ri%'al  who  will  some  day 
humble  her  pride.  Si^ty  oiiUions  for  a  territory  which  we 
may  not  occupy  for  a  single  dayi 

Tlie  subsequent  potMseion  of  Texas*  New  Mesdeo^ 
and  California  wa^  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  pur- 
dvBoe  of  Louisiana. 

The  conflicting  vital  interests  of  Russia  and  Ger^ 
many  as  to  Constantinople  and  Asiatic  Turkey  oon*- 
sUtute  one  of  Uie  great  obstacles  to  an  early  peaoe. 

Of  even  more  importance  to  nations  than  terrttory 
k  sectirity.  It  can  easily  be  teen,  considmng  the  fact 
that  Germany  at  present,  physically  and  militarily^ 
upies  the  territory  from  Hamburg  to  Bagdad*  how 
bt  was  the  possibility  of  peace  from  the  eflfortJ 
made  in  Deceml>en  1016*  and  Ian  nary,  1917.  For  the 
security  of  the  BriU^-ih  Empire  would  be  vitally  thnsai- 
coed  by  the  same  achievement  of  Germany  that  pre- 
vents Russia  from  controlling  tlie  Bo^phorus, 

On  the  otlier  hand,  tlic  prke  Germany  aims  to  secure 
to  herself  in  Turkey  is  of  dazzling  importance.  From 
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the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  including  the  Bal- 
kans, but  excluding  the  occupied  territories  of  France, 
Belgium,  and  Russia,  there  is  a  territory  nearly  half 
the  size  of  the  United  States,  with  a  present  popidation 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  million,  much  of  it  under 
very  primitive  conditions,  waiting  only  for  science  and 
organization  to  make  it  bloom. 

This  territory  could  furnish  now  fifteen  million  to 
twenty  miUion  soldiers,  and  its  wealth  and  population 
would  increase  rapidly.  Its  conmiunications  for  war 
and  conmierce  are  free  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
Once  in  possession  of  this  territory,  Germany  could 
choke  Russia  by  simply  closing  the  Baltic  and  the 
Bosphorus.  With  such  an  advantage  she  could  make 
a  singularly  favorable  conmierdal  treaty  with  Russia, 
and  perhaps,  in  time,  even  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

The  territory  which  comprises  the  Turkish  Empire 
includes  cities  and  regions  which  successively  in  the 
history  of  the  world  have  exercised  great  power  and 
influence,  —  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  Alexandria,  Con- 
stantinople, and  Bagdad.  Within  its  boundaries  lies 
the  traditional  site  of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  There,  too, 
are  the  Holy  Land  and  Jerusalem. 

Perhaps  the  chief  political  objective  of  the  Turkish 
Government  is  to  get  control  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
Egypt.  Egypt  is  the  most  densely  populated  coimtry 
in  the  world.  With  a  cultivable  area  of  ten  thousand 
square  miles,  it  has  a  population  of  nearly  fourteen 
million,  or  almost  double  that  of  Belgium,  which  has 
an  area  of  eleven  thousand  square  miles. 

The  inhabitants  of  Egypt  are  probably  the  most 
easily  oppressed  of  all  peoples.  From  the  earliest  dawn 
of  recorded  history  until  the  British  possession  of 
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Egypt,  their  history  is  an  unvartnnir  rm>rd  of  oppres- 
sion and  suffering,  varied  by  nietbcxls  that  differed 
only  in  degrees  of  atrocity  and  cruelty.  Under  the 
benign  and  just  rule  of  England,  Egypt  has  prospered 
amamigly,  Her  population  has  doubled  in  thirty 
years. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Armenians,  with  the  appropria- 
tion of  their  properties  (and  the  Armenians  are  very 
industrious),  has  temporarily  increased  the  wealth  of 
the  Turks*  But  inasmuch  as  the  Armenians  were  the 
principal  producers  of  wealth  in  the  country,  tli<* 
plunder  taken  from  them  will  mon  be  exhausted. 
Egj^pt  would  be  another  and  richer  Armenia*  More- 
over, there  are  great  numbers  of  Coptic  Cbristiaixs 
there,  who  would  be  robbed  first.  In  Egj^t*  however, 
the  Turks,  when  in  power,  robbed  and  oppressed  their 
own  fellow-religionista.  The  Turks  are  determined  to 
get  Eg^'pt,  and  many  of  the  most  fanatical  of  the 
cffidala  engaged  in  managmg  the  deportation  and 
destrtsctiiHi  of  the  Armenians  are  Eg>T)tians,  Every 
publicist  I  talked  to  in  Germany  about  Egj'pt  said 
that  it  would  go  to  Turkey. 

It  might  be  asserted  that  in  such  a  C4ise  Gemmny 
would  exercise  an  overlordsihip  and  would  prevent 
cruettiei  and  injustices  in  Eg^pt.  That  would  be  just 
as  tmpoHv^^ible  as  it  now  ts  fur  the  Germans  to  prevtetit 
tlie  Armenian  deportations.  The  ruling  Turks  are  very 
proud,  and  even  now  fret  at  the  mcmuffy  German 
collaboration  in  Turkey*.  Germany  could  control 
^rkiistt  policy  only  by  war,  and  should  Germany 
resort  to  war  against  Turkey,  there  are  other  nations 
that  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  drive  German 
infltieiice  out  of  Turkey. 
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I  spoke  of  the  mass  of  literature  I  found  in  the  hotel 
at  Hamburg,  dealing  with  Asiatic  Turkey.  I  will  give 
some  idea  of  this  literature. 

Dr.  Freiherr  von  Mackay  ("The  Quadruple  Alli- 
ance and  the  World-Significance  of  the  New  Con- 
nexion between  Europe  and  the  East."  Stuttgart, 
1916) : — 

The  first  and  foremost  direction  for  the  blow  to  be  struck 
by  the  new  Quadruple  Alliance  is  known  and  has  been 
much  discussed.  Its  point  is  defined  in  the  phrase :  Ostend- 
Bagdad!"  It  is  directed  against  Britain's  supremacy  of 
the  seas  and  the  chain  of  naval  stations  connecting  the 
North  Sea  with  India.  It  counters  the  London  blue-water 
school  with  the  principle:  Waves  are  broken  by  the  land. 

Professor  Roloff  ("An  Egyptian  Expedition  as  a 
Weapon  against  England."  Giessen,  1915)  suggests 
that  the  expulsion  of  the  British  from  Egypt  would 
be  Germany's  greatest  triumph.  He  continues:  — 

Even  if  the  British  escape  catastrophe  in  Egypt,  thdr 
occupation  of  that  country  will  bring  them  little  profit  and 
less  peace  of  mind  if  Turkey  emerges  from  this  war  strong 
and  rejuvenated.  In  that  case  England  would  always  have 
to  reckon  with  a  possible  Mussulman  attack  on  the  Suez 
Canal  and  be  compelled  to  detach  a  large  portion  of  her 
forces  to  defend  it;  i.e.,  weaken  herself  in  Europe. 

Professor  Alfred  Hettner  ("The  Aims  of  our  World- 
Policy,"  Berlin,  1915)  expresses  the  General  Turkish 
policy  of  Germany,  which  is  to  reorganize  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  make  it  so  powerful  that  Egypt  would 
be  untenable  for  England.  He  says:  — 

During  the  war,  Turkey,  in  unison  with  the  Central 
Empires,  has  defined  her  aims  in  regard  to  Egypt.  It  must 
become  an  integral  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  .  .  . 

We  can  only  pursue  such  aims  as  have  Turkey's  full 
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eofment*  Teiritoria!  airprandizement  is  out  of  the  question. 
It  IS  quc^st  ion  able  %i'beUier  it  will  be  ptiftsible  to  esctubli^h 
large  aettlcnirntit  ot  GermED  peanuts.  Without  doubt  Cter- 
maEiy  will  lie  interested  moat  of  all  in  cominefx'ial  under- 
takitigBt  developing  the  raenns  of  com  mutt  iciit  ion  and  sys^ 
tetnd  ci  [rrtgation,  together  with  cduGatan  wcrt-k  in  poUti* 
C&l,  military,  and  cultural  matters*  .  ,  . 

Such  m  policy  will  give  m  a  strong  ally,  whose  strength 
wiD  grow  from  year  to  year;  an  ally  who  will  be  of  greater 
value  to  UB  I  ban  any  ci>kired  Afric*an  troops  could  ever  Ije, 
At  the  same  time  it  opens  the  way  to  Egj'pt  and  Perm* 
atid  thniugh  the  Persian  GuJf  —  wliere  England's  suprem* 
ccy  tnust  be  broken  —  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  lands 
around  it.  .  > . 

Professor  During  says  (September,  1915):  — 

On  brood  lines  it  is  now  quite  clear  m  hat  form  the  futnre 
Turkish  EmiHre  wiQ  aaninie.  From  Tripoli  across  to  Petna 
and  on  the  rid^ces  of  the  Caucasus,  Ormaii  energy  —  lEiith- 
out  injury  to  the  iovereignty  of  the  Osmanie  State  —  wiU 
coOfierate  in  Turkey  j  renaissance  and  the  development  of 
her  treasures. 

In  *'Thc  Fight  for  the  Dardanelles"  (Stuttgart, 
1915)  Herr  Tranipe  says:  — 

\^lien  En^nd  —  the  European  outsider  who  lags  far 
pthind  Germany  in  national  power,  individual  talent,  and 
poltlical  sti«ngth  —  loses  India,  then  hrr  w(»rld-powrr  will 
hm  \mAom*  Tbs  andent  hi^road  of  the  world  is  the  one 
which  leads  from  Euro  fie  to  India  —  the  road  n^&eti  liy 
Alexander  —  the  lughway  which  lea<hi  from  the  Danulie 
via  Constantinople  to  the  valley  of  tlie  Euphrates,  and  by 
Northern  Persia,  Herait  and  Kabul  to  the  Ganges.  Evtf7 
yard  of  the  Bagdad  Railway  m^hicb  is  laid  brings  the  owwr 
of  the  railway  nearer  to  Intlia.  What  Alexander  |)erfarmied 
and  Napoleon  undoi]bt4:*«lly  plaimecit  can  be  achieved  1^  a 
third  trcacUng  in  their  footxttps. .  * . 

Tbe  s|Nrit  of  hbtury  has  detemaijml,  too,  tlial  in  the  cul- 
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tural  war  let  loose  by  enemies  filled  with  fear  and  hate  for 
our  State  system,  the  Central  Empires'  towering  superior- 
ity in  cultural  greatness  shall  beat  back  and  vanquish  the 
barbarous  methods  of  our  antagonists.  .  .  . 

Field-Marshal  von  Mackensen  is  paving  the  way  indi- 
cated by  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy;  and  the  Young  German 
Empire  has  imdertaken  the  task  which  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  left  as  an  imsolved  heritage  to  the  German  nation. 

Turkey  seems  so  near  to  us;  and  the  Grerman  nation  is 
sacrificing  blood  and  treasure  for  the  sake  of  regulating 
conditions  in  the  Balkans.  The  most  striking  and  at  the 
same  time  the  most  pleasing  symptom,  however,  is  that 
there  are  no  protests  at  the  turn  events  have  taken.  Thie 
conviction  seems  to  have  penetrated  through  the  whole 
nation  that  it  must  be  so  —  that  we  are  not  out  for  an 
adventure,  but  merely  obeying  an  inward  necessity,  when 
we  make  the  cause  of  Turkey  and  Bulgaria  our  own. 

Professor  Hettner  ("The  Aims  of  our  World  Pol- 
icy," Berlin,  1915)  writes:  — 

Now  that  our  WeUpolitik  has  brought  us  into  armed  con- 
flict with  England,  we  must  endeavor,  in  spite  of  Britain's 
power,  to  gain  that  which  will  be  conducive  to  our  welfare; 
and  that  is  not  a  limitation  to  West  Africa,  but  a  sphere  of 
interest  or  an  empire  which  stretches  across  Africa  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  We  will  win  our  place  in  the  sun, 
and  to  this  end  destroy  England's  world-domination,  and 
keep  Russia  within  her  proper  limits.  Nor  will  we  renounce 
the  Pacific  either  to  American  or  Japanese  dominion.  Until 
we  have  broken  England's  power  we  cannot  be  a  great  and 
free  nation. 

Professor  During,  in  an  article,  "Germany  and 
Turkey,"  writes:  — 

I  spent  fourteen  years  in  the  Orient  just  in  the  period 
when  German  interests  and  influence  began  to  increase 
there.  My  great  love  for  the  country  and  its  people  has 
always  led  me  to  wish  and  hope  that  Turkey  would  rise  to 
the  rank  of  a  first-class  power  with  Grermany's  help. 
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And  Prtjfessor  Roloff  follows  up  the  idea:  — 

Turkey  has  beeotne  a  kind  of  '*life  insunintt?"  for  G*r- 
many  againjt  the  English  danger.  Fori  in  case  Britain 
eventually  attacked  Germany*  the  reply  would  be  an  attack 
through  Turkey  against  Egypt.  A  beginning  has  also  been 
iDftde  in  the  tremendous  ta^k  of  awakening  new  life  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  the  once  fruitful 
Mesopotamia.  For  many  years  past  a  British  company  has 
been  enga^d  on  this  gigantic  problem.  They  have  en- 
deSTorcd,  by  reconstructing  the  decayed  irrigation  canalsi 
building  new  dams»  and  extending  the  irrigation  systemt 
to  rrvive  in  tlus  dead  land  the  siime  or  even  gi^ter  fei^ 
tility  than  it  enjoyed  thousands  of  years  ago.  Now  we  may 
safety  aasiime  that  German  engineers  will  complete  the 
work  of  tensforming  and  opening  up  these  enormous  terri^ 
tones. 

Another  task  to  which  the  Turks  must  devote  themselves 
is  the  development  of  their  sea  power.  Germany  too  mmt 
M(|uire  a  naval  station  on  Turkish  soil  .  .  . 

Of  what  nse  would  Gibraltar,  the  ^fediterranean,  and 
the  Suez  Canal  be  to  England,  if  our  Lind*ways  to  Persia 
and  India  arc  aecuie  beyond  the  range  of  the  biggest  naval 
gttas?  .  ,  • 

The  Bagdad  Railway  consists  of  a  single  track;  con- 
atructioii  k  proceeding  simultaneously  at  both  eodi 
of  each  gap;  and  the  entire  railway  should  be  com- 
pIctcHl  in  1917«  wheOt  as  we  are  told  and  can  well  be- 
lieve*  and  as  Hans  Rohde  writes  (in  *^Deutsehland  in 
Vorderasien,"  Berlin,  1916): — 

It  will  produce  economic,  poliliral«  and  cultural  resulta 
ibe  extent  of  which  cannot  now  be  imagined.  In  a  very 
•imrt  time  direct  communication  by  rail  wiU  be  establisbed 
between  CooitanUnople  and  Bifdad;  while  during  the 
oexl  geocration  towns  and  viHagai  will  spring  up  ilong  the 
line,  and  along  the  lesier  railways  which  wiU  l>e  Imitt  to 
eompkie  Ibo  network.  These  wiU  provide  fur  the  agricul- 
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tural  and  industrial  development  of  that  ancient  seat  of 
culture  to  the  mutual  profit  of  Turkey  and  Grermany. 

The  sword  had  to  decide  the  fate  of  Near  Asia,  and  a 
decision  has  fallen,  unless  unforeseen  events  intervene. 
Germany  will  not  be  limited  to  the  sphere  of  influence 
formerly  alloted  to  her,  but  in  future  she  will  devote  her 
energies  to  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  in  the  in- 
terests of  German  capitahsts  and  merchants.  In  this  man- 
ner the  way  will  be  kept  open  which  the  war  indicated 
and  which,  together  with  our  aUies,  we  have  fought  for 
and  won  —  the  way  that  leads  from  Berlin,  via  Vienna  — 
Sofia  —  Constantinople  —  Bagdad,  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  has  become  the  vital  nerve  in  our  economic  life  and 
our  poUcy. 

Before  the  war  there  were  about  one  thousand 
schools  in  Turkey  maintained  by  other  nations  as 
follows:  — 

France   530  schools,  with  about  54,000  pupils 

America   «78     "       "      "    18,000  ^ 

England   126     "       "      "    10,000  " 

Italy   67     "       «      «      ^qOO  " 

Germany   28     "       "      "     3,000  " 

All  these  schools  would  be  suppressed  or  either 
Germanized  or  Moslemized. 

The  huge  expectations  of  Germany,  an  anonymous 
writer  in  Mesopotamia  ("The  Land  of  the  Future," 
Berlin,  1916)  says,  after  a  few  decades  of  intensive  cul- 
ture Turkey  will  be  able  to  supply  the  deficit  in  Ger- 
man requirements  as  regards  grains,  fruit,  cotton, 
wool,  petroleum,  fat,  etc. 

But  [he  adds]  this  will  only  be  possible  if  German  offi- 
cials and  German  capital  are  given  complete  freedom  of 
action,  and  all  foreign  undertakings  —  above  all,  English 
and  French  projects  —  are  excluded.  Hand  in  hand  with 
this  demand  must  go  the  work  of  developing  the  means  of 
communication,  colonization  plans,  and  the  securing  of  the 
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poim  of  the  State  by  a  proper  orgEnizatioo  of  the  admims* 
tittti%T  ud  mUiliiry  esinbluhmeiiyi. 

Akliotigh  it  would  take  five  Eg>pts  to  make  the 
State  of  Iowa,  it^  population  of  fourteen  miliions  b  efjual 
to  nearly  seventy  per  cent  of  the  Turkish  Empire* 
What  a  Belgium  or  Armenia  it  would  be  for  Turkey! 

Rt^ently  Mr*  Arthur  Henderson,  a  member  of  the 
British  Cabinet*  said;  ~ 

Soppoie  we  bad  a  peace  oa  the  bam  of  staius  qm  ofiit 
bfllum.  You  forget  lliat  while  Germany  hm  failed  to  conquer 
her  eocmics,  the  has  conquered  her  allies;  Germany  hai 
subordtiiated  Austria,  Turkey,  and  Itulgaria  whtilly  to  her 
wilK  and  *' Middle  Europe**  has  become  a  potitica]  reaUty. 
It  tfl  Uti[Kisaible  U>  return  to  the  xtaiux  qua  as  l>etweeii  Ger> 
mmof  and  her  eomum.  We  candot  tolerate  so  itiong  and 
an  ilrongly  placed  a  military  foiee  aa  would  be  co&jitiluted 
by  Germany,  Austria.  Turkey,  and  Bulgiiriii  effectively 
united  under  German  control,  nor  can  we  do  so  even  in 
view  of  internaUonat  as|iinaktni)  after  |ieace  fur  the  future. 

The  fate  of  the  inhabitanta  of  EgjT>t  depends  on 
the  outeome  of  ihi&  war.  The  los»  of  tlie  Suez  Canal 
would  be  a  capital  disa^stcr  to  Great  Britain*  We  tnay, 
tiiereforet  conclude  iliat  neither  of  the  great  t>elli» 
gerentj  will  give  up  the  fight  for  the  control  of  Egypt 
and  the  Sue2  Canal,  whteh  meanB  so  much,  until  the 
exhamtion  of  one  side  or  the  other.  To  Great  Britain 
it  ii  a  fight  to  prevent  the  greatest  disaster  in  her  \m* 
toiy;  to  GefQiany»  a  fight  for  aditevtng  a  sure  founda- 
tion for  world*domin{on;  and  to  the  ruling  class  of 
Turkey,  it  is  a  fight  for  vast  ricli«s  and  power. 
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OUR  SISTER  FRANCE 

''What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?''  The  significance  of  this  ques- 
tion is  common  knowledge  to  all  peoples.  But  until 
my  visit  to  France  last  sununer  I  never  thought  of  the 
converse,  ''What  shall  it  profit  a  man  (or  a  nation)  if 
he  lose  the  whole  world  and  save  his  own  soul?'*  — 
and  in  a  way  that  is  what  has  happened  to  France.  For 
all  France,  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  has  made 
the  ultimate  surrender  of  personal  ambition,  property, 
life,  freedom  from  pain,  everything^  in  behalf  <rf  France. 
"My  life  is  but  a  moment  in  the  life  of  France,  France 
is  eternal,''  an  oj£cer  said  in  dying;  and  that  is  the 
spirit  of  all.  The  story  of  France  is  written  in  the 
blood  of  her  children,  who  died  that  France  might  live. 

The  result  of  this  devotion  is  such  a  revealing  of  the 
very  soul  of  France  that  for  the  first  time  one  realizes 
that  behind  the  achievements  of  France,  —  the  mother 
of  democracies,  and  of  human  freedom,  the  mother  of 
surpassing  beauty  in  art  and  literature,  the  mother  of 
gracious  and  noble  human  intercourse,  —  there  always 
was  something  incomparably  greater  and  more  lovable 
than  her  achievements,  and  that  was  the  soul  itself  of 
France. 

It  was  not  a  new  France  that  was  revealed  at  Verdun 
or  at  the  Mame.  It  was  France.  The  France  without 
whose  contributions  even  of  the  last  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  the  world  would  be  greatly  poorer. 
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It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  a  capita]  issue  of  the 
war  hi  the  fate  of  France,  Had  Germany  won  the  bat- 
tle of  the  Mame,  and  had  England  held  aloof  from  the 
conflict,  France,  which  had  survived  the  calamities  of 
1870-71,  would  have  lost  the  nourishing  atmosphere 
of  freedom  tliat  has  enabled  her  m  wonderfully  to  en- 
rich human  civilization. 

The  miracle  of  France  in  this  war  is  that,  w^ith 
alniofft  fatal  hiuidtcaps,  she  has  suqiajisiH]  all  other  na- 
tions in  economic  and  military  organization  and  efiS^ 
eiency.  And  this  h  due  only  in  part  to  the  univerml 
devotion  of  her  people:  it  is  mainly  because  in  the  ul- 
timate assessment  of  ordeal  by  war  France  has  ^hown 
hersiclf  superior  in  force  and  genius. 

The  most  thrilling  page  in  her  history  is  open  to  the 
eye§  of  all  the  world*  It  is  the  battle-field  of  Verdun* 
In  this  one  battle  of  Verdun,  in  six  months  the  lo^  of 
Prance  exceeded  tlie  losi$<^  of  the  Union  armies  in  our 
w^hole  Civil  War,  The  battle  of  Verdun,  iixvolving  as 
mueh  fighting  as  all  our  Civil  War,  had  hundreds  of 
Thermopyl«es,  hundreds  of  Gettysburgs,  but  ^wJj  in- 
finitely more  terrible  tlian  tlie  world  had  ever  seen  be- 
fore. Most  Ijattles  last  one  or  two  days.  This  battle 
^as  lasted  more  than  a  year  and  is  not  yet  ended.  In 
certain  aqmied  plmoeg  deatli  was  almost  inevitable, 
but  the  French  youth,  regiment  after  regiment,  went 
forward  to  hold  tliem  till  death.  No  surrender^  no 
retreat.  It  was  their  mad  bravery  and  divine  cx>ur- 
age  that  held  Verdun,  It  was  tlie  greatest  test  a  na- 
tion ev€!r  endured,  and  the  youth  of  France  never 
faltered  there,  but  has  gone  on  day  after  day,  week 
after  wcekt  month  after  month,  facbg  death,  muti* 
latioDp  and  torture  in  their  mmi  terrible  form.  For 
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many  death  came  in  being  burned  to  a  crisp  by 
liquid  fire,  hundreds  and  hundreds  were  buried  alive 
in  their  trenches.  Many  of  those  who  survived  the 
liquid  fire  were  brought  back  with  face  and  eyes  de- 
stroyed by  the  flames. 

The  battle  of  the  Mame  and  the  battle  of  Verdun 
give  us  a  true  measure  of  the  character  of  the  French 
and  an  indication  of  their  purpose.  To  know  the  story 
of  Verdun  is  to  know  the  mind  of  France,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  French.  For  war  is  the  most  searching 
test  of  a  people,  and  the  battle  of  Verdun  is  one  of  the 
most  terrible  ever  fought. 

In  other  days  heroism  was  a  matter  of  hours,  sharp, 
thrilling,  imexpected.  Most  men  can  face  death  for  a 
brief  space,  but  the  youth  who  saved  France  knew  be- 
forehand what  was  to  come,  and  lived  and  moved  days, 
weeks,  and  months,  meeting  death  in  its  most  mysteri- 
ous and  terrible  forms.  "He  was  at  Verdun"  will 
be  the  ultimate  badge  of  courage  for  generations  to 
come. 

For  generations  to  come  the  youth  of  all  coimtries 
will  visit  Verdun  and  see  the  land  made  holy  by  the 
blood  and  anguish  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men,  who  revealed  qualities  and  endurance  surpassing 
all  possible  anticipation :  who  showed  as  never  before 
what  France  is,  in  courage,  self-denial,  nobility,  and 
infinite  endurance. 

As  regiment  after  regiment  marched  up  the  single 
road  that  was  available,  I  was  told  that  no  one  smiled, 
but  no  one  hesitated.  All  the  men,  munitions,  and 
provisions  went  up  this  single  road,  all  the  woimded 
were  brought  back  by  this  road.  It  is  called  the  Via 
Sacra. 
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Sonietime,  perhaps,  the  youth  of  other  lands  may 
build  a  monument  on  ihm  road. 

I  quote  this  little  tribute  from  Maurice  Maeterlinck: 

In  this  borrihle  war,  whose  stakes  are  the  salvation  and  the 
future  of  snukmfl,  let  us  fimt  of  aU  aalute  our  wonderful 
•blir  Pranet.  who  is  supporting  the  heaviest  burden  and 
who,  for  more  tlinn  eleven  months,  having  broken  its  first 
and  most  formidable  onslaught,  ha.^  l^een  strugglmg,  fiK>t  by 
foot,  at  closest  riuarters,  without  faltering*  without  remis- 
sion, with  a  heroic  smile,  agaiuHt  the  most  formidable  organi* 
Eation  of  deraatatjon  that  the  world  has  seen  since  man  first 
leafHt  the  history  of  the  planet  on  which  he  Uves*  We  liave 
bm  a  reflation  of  qualities  and  virtues  suf|MiJising  atl  tliat 
we  ei^pected  from  a  nation,  which  nevertheless  had  accus- 
tomed  us  to  exiK^et  of  her  att  that  goes  to  make  the  beauty 
and  gkiry  of  bumanity. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Christianta  **Tidens 
Tcgn."  Dr.  Bjame  Eide,  deiefibes  the  spirit  of  Paris 
on  the  day  of  the  National  Fdte:  — 

Once  more  it  is  France  that  leiidH  tfie  way  in  the  fiplit  for 
all  humanity;  it  is  FVanee  once  moR*  that  offers  w  batever  it 
holds  dearest  on  the  altar  of  the  comEnon  ipood. . . « And 
FVince  b  much  gnmter  and  stands  much  higher  on  this  14th 
of  July  than  on  that  other,  a  century  and  a  quarter  ugo*  It 
has  a  mastery  over  itself  such  as  it  has  never  Imd  before,  and 
it  leei  clearly  and  in  sharp  outlines  the  ideal  it  is  fighting  for. 

One  needs  to  be  here,  in  Paris,  in  order  to  be  sensible  of 
the  moiety  and  insptrinfc  panton  which  sweeps  lluou^  the 
peopleiOneandalL  And  whcQ  I  look  at  the  map  of  the  miM 
laA  oi^wlf  from  what  quarter  a  great  ideal  movement  is  to 
eome  if  not  from  F^mnee?  Is  there  any  people  in  the  world 
so  willing  as  the  French  to  risk  ever>"thing  In  a  striving  ti^ 
wards  ideals? 

It  is  tlie  threatening  vision  of  the  new  world-BastiUe  that 
has  broufs^l  them  all  together  in  the  realiaatton  thai  as 
sitre|y  as  the  old  BastOIe  had  to  faU,  so  surely  must  all  BaiH 
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tiDes  be  overthrown,  for  they  have  no  place  in  man's  Eis 
upon  earth. ... 

\  There  is  no  day  which  will  then  be  held  m<»e  fitting  for 
the  world's  Festival  of  Freedom  than  the  Frenchmen's  14th 
of  July* 

is  an  extract  from  a  letter  found  on  the  bo4y 
of  Jean  Ghatanay,  reservist  lieutenant  killed  at  Ver* 
melles,  October  IB,  1914,  that  reveals  the  spirit  of 
France:  — 

My  darling  [he  wrote  to  his  wife],  I  am  writing  this  letter 
in  case  of  need,  for  we  do  not  know. ...  If  it  reaches  you,  it 
is  because  France  will  have  had  need  of  me  to  the  end.  You 
must  not  weep,  for  I  swear  to  you,  I  shall  die  happy  if  I  am 
called  to  give  my  life  for  her. 

My  only  anxiety  is  the  difficult  situation  in  which  you  will 
find  yourself,  you  and  the  children. . . .  How  shall  you  be 
able  to  assure  proper  support  for  the  dear  babies  and  your- 
self? Fortunately,  you  can  depend  upon  your  former  eq)eri- 
ence  as  teacher  and  on  the  entire  cooperation  of  all  my 
friends.  How  I  wish  that  some  possible  solution  will  be 
arranged  for  you! 

Conceming  the  education  of  the  children,  I  am  not  dis- 
turbed; you  will  direct  it  as  I  myself  would  have  done.  I 
hope  that  they  will  become  as  independent  as  I  would  have 
enabled  them  to  if  I  could  have  remained.  The  only  great 
trouble  will  be  25ette,  for  it  will  be  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to 
live  in  Paris.  .  .  .  Caress  the  dear  little  ones  for  their  papa; 
tell  them  that  he  has  gone  on  a  long,  very  long  journey, 
without  ceasing  to  love  them,  without  ceasing  to  think  of 
them;  and  that  he  protects  them  from  afar.  I  would  like  to 
have  Cotte,  at  least,  remember  me.  .  .  .  There  will  also  be  a 
little  child,  so  little  that  I  shall  not  have  known  it.  K  it  is  a 
son,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  a  doctor,  at  least  if  France  no 
longer  needs  officers.  Say  to  him,  when  he  is  old  enough  to 
understand,  that  I  have  given  my  life  for  a  great  ideals  to  reor- 
ganize and  strengthen  my  country. 

I  believe  that  I  have  said  all  that  is  essential.  Au  revoir, 
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my  dear  one^  my  ]ove.  Pramw  me  fAof  you  wiU  not  Uame 
France  if  ek$  reqidres  m€  io  give  my  entire  sdf.  Pmmke  me 
&lsD  to  ransole  mamma  and  papa :  and  tell  the  Uttk  girls  ifaat 
their  father,  although  he  is  fur  awiiy,  never  ceases  to  watch 
over  tbena  and  to  love  them  dearly.  We  will  one  day  he 
reimitedt  I  tru3t«  reimiied  beside  that  One  who  guides  our 
destinies,  and  who  has  given  mc  the  blessing  of  heing  near  to 
you  and  of  having  known  such  haf>ppinegg  tn  you*  Poor 
darlings  I  myself  have  not  the  time  to  dwell  long  enough  on 
our  love,  so  magnificently  enduring  and  so  brave. 

Au  revoirt  im^  the  p^t,  Uie  true  reunion*  Be  brave. 

Ymr  Jem^ 

This  m  a  short  chapter  for  a  great  nation. 

Vfhm  lincoln  was  assassinated  the  common  people 
of  France,  and  many  famous  people  like  Victor  Hugo, 
contributed  two  cents  each  —  the  amount  was  smalU 
go  that  many  m%bt  share  in  the  pri\ilege  of  eontribut* 
ing^ —  to  have  a  medal  made  to  send  to  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
The  medal  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Ambassador  to  be  sent  to  Mrs.  lincolo*  with  this  mes- 
lage:  "Say  to  Mrs*  Lincoln  that  in  this  little  box  ii 
the  heart  of  France." 


CHAPTER  XXV 


THE  LESSON  TO  OUR  OWN  COUNTRY 

It  was  my  intention  to  devote  a  chapter  to  "Europe 
after  the  War,"  with  special  reference  to  the  effect  on 
our  industrial  situation.  Much  has  been  said  and  writ- 
ten on  this  subject.  But  I  find  I  have  no  heart  to  deal 
with  what  will  happen  to  us.  When  one  knows  the 
tragedy  of  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  study  our  own 
particular  industrial  interests. 

There  is,  however,  one  lesson  for  us:  the  parallel  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Mexico  in  their  international  as- 
pects. Those  two  nations  have  about  the  same  area. 
The  inhabitants  of  neither  coimtry  are  able  to  organize 
a  government  that  will  insure  themselves  justice  and 
security.  Neither  coimtry  is  able  to  develop  its  re- 
sources or  to  protect  itself.  Both  countries  will  inevit- 
ably be  dominated  by  more  powerful  nations. 

The  history  of  Mexico  will  duplicate  that  of  Turkey. 
In  time  Mexico  is  bound  to  be  a  prize  to  be  fought  for. 
I  make  this  statement  having  no  nation  or  nations  in 
my  mind.  The  world  is  small,  the  hunger  and  power  of 
the  leading  industrial  nations  are  great.  There  are 
many  similarities  in  detail  between  Turkey  and  Mexico. 
A  great  military  and  naval  power,  controlling  Mexico, 
would  dominate  the  small  Central  American  nations 
and  the  Panama  Canal. 

A  century  is  a  long  time  in  the  history  of  the  world; 
it  is  a  moment  in  the  history  of  biology  and  evolu- 
tion. Thousands  of  years  would  be  a  short  period  for 
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the  Mexican  people  to  develop  the  iiiteUigcnce  and 
power  necessary  to  enable  them  to  be  masters  of  tbetr 
fate. 

Speaking  of  New  Orleans^  in  1801^  Thomas  Jeffer* 
son  said,  "'There  is  on  the  globe  one  single  spot*  the 
poasessor  of  which  is  our  natural  and  habitual  enemy/* 
Much  more  would  this  be  true  of  tlie  powerful  nation 
that  might  secure  a  sufficient  foothold  in  Mexico  to 
develop  such  wealtli  and  powc^  as  to  be  able  to  retain 
Gontrol. 

In  some  wa}'  the  United  States  should  make  ao  in* 
du^trial  and  political  alliance  with  Mexico. 

There  are  more  than  twelve  millions  in  Mexico  who 
are  jKJwerless  to  get  for  themselves  ordinary  security 
and  juatice.  Mexico  is  the  greatest  unguanled  body  of 
trmure  on  the  globe.  It  is,  nmrc*ovcr,  a  mass  of  treas- 
ure that  constitutes  an  unguarded  entrance  into  the 
IJintiHi  States. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  concern  itself  witli  tlie  Mexican  question  in 
the  light  of  the  Turkish  question  in  Europe. 

The  United  States  is  blessed  al>ove  all  nations  in  ita 
natural  security.  In  a  recent  book  the  noted  naval 
authority,  Archibald  Hurd,  speaking  of  the  British 
Empire^  wys:  — 

By  the  power  of  the  tea  the  British  Empire  eame  into 
bring*  and  with  the  Um  of  that  power  it  will  pass  away 
agiia.  It  h  alt  a  matter  of  ships  —  ships  of  wnr  imd  ships 
of  connnem.  The  former  are  the  life  tioc^  of  the  greatest 
empire  the  world  baa  ever  seen«  an  eniptn*  without  a  thfeal- 
enrd  Innd  frontier,  whose  unity  ean  be  maintaitied  only  m 
long  aa  the  British  fleet  commiiiidii  the  scai,  which  arc  tta 
higliways.  i  . .  The  Britimh  Empire  floitbi  on  the  two  Brit* 
iah  Umifim  —  the  Royal  Navy  and  the  Modsant  Navy  — 
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and  once  they  are  permitted  to  decline  that  empire's  doom 
is  sealed. 

Compared  with  the  nations  of  Europe  we  are  singu- 
larly fortunate.  But  we  should  lose  half  our  natural  se- 
curity if  Mexico  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  power- 
ful nation. 

The  good  fortune  that  is  ours,  that  gives  us  a  conti- 
nent in  area  and  access  to  the  sea,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress,  December  1, 
1862,  Lincoln  said  in  part:  — 

A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people, 
and  its  laws.  The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  cer- 
tain durability.  ''One  generation  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  cometh,  but  the  earth  abideth  forever."  It  is  of 
the  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  this  ever 
enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is 
owned  and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is 
well  adapted  to  be  the  home  of  one  national  family,  and  it 
is  not  well  adapted  for  two  or  more.  Its  vast  extent  and  its 
variety  of  climate  and  productions  are  of  advantage  in  this 
age  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  .  .  . 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  na- 
tional boundary,  upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through 
from  east  to  west  upon  the  Une  between  the  free  and  the 
slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than  one  third 
of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated, 
or  soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides;  while 
nearly  all  of  its  remaining  length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines, 
over  which  people  may  walk  back  and  forth  without  any 
consciousness  of  their  presence.  No  part  of  this  line  can 
be  made  any  more  difficult  to  pass,  by  writing  it  down  on 
paper  or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary. 

I3ut  there  is  another  difficulty.  The  great  interior  region, 
bounded  east  by  the  AUeghanies,  north  by  the  British 
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DomtntotiSt  west  by  the  Roclcy  Moimtnina,  and  mnih  hy 
i\w  Eae  along  which  the  culture  of  corn  and  cotton  meets, 
.  .  .  alrendy  hfts  above  ten  niiUions  of  people,  and  will  have 
fifty  miUioni  within  fifty  years,  if  not  prevented  by  any 
politlcstl  folly  or  mistake.  It  contains  more  than  one  third 
of  the  country'  owm*f!  by  the  Ignited  States  ^ — certjiinly 
more  than  one  million  of  .square  miles.  A  glance  at  the  map 
shows  that,  territorially  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  «t 
the  ftqmbllc.  In  the  production  of  provisions^  grains, 
graaseii  and  all  which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  in- 
terior region  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world. 

And  yet  this  region  has  no  seaiMmst  touches  no  ocean 
anywhere.  As  part  of  one  nation,  its  people  now  find*  and 
may  forever  find,  th<"ir  wiiy  to  Europe  by  New  York,  to 
South  America  and  Africa  by  New  Orleans,  and  to  Asia 
by  San  Francisco.  Uut  sepamte  our  common  country  into 
two  nations^  m  designed  by  tlie  present  reljellion,  and 
emy  man  of  this  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  off 
fafmi  some  one  or  more  of  these  outlets— not  fx^haps  by 
ft  phyaieaJ  barrier^  but  by  ^obamsstng  and  onerous  trade 
Kguiations, 

Our  imtional  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part, 
not  from  the  land  we  inhabit,  not  from  our  natiomil  home* 
itend.  There  is  no  possible  severing  of  this  but  would 
multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils  among  us.  In  all  its  adap- 
tations and  aptitudes  it  demands  untoa  and  abhors  sep^ 
aratioo* 

Ottr  strife  pertatns  to  ourselves  —  to  the  passing  genera- 
tkiM  of  men;  aod  it  cannot  without  eonvukton  be  hushed 
fonnier  with  the  passing  of  one  genej^tion*  • . . 

Fellow  dtisens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this 
CoQigPesa  and  this  Administration  will  be  lemembeted  in 
spite  at  ourselves.  No  persottal  stgnifieann*  or  in^igtiiricanee 
can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  The  fi  > '  rv  t  rt"  i1 '  T  i  f  i  r  i  rh  whidi 
we  pass  will  tight  us  down,  in  honor  ^  >  latest 

jp»wrattoo. «  . .  We  sliall  nob^  save  or  iuc;aiiy  W  the  last, 
bes^  tuype  on  earlJi* » • « 
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**We  of  this  Congress  and  this  Administration"  can 
prevent  serious  trouble  to  this  nation  and  this  conti- 
nent more  easily  than  following  governments.  Every 
year  will  make  the  problem  more  difficult,  and  if 
neglected  nothing  but  a  war,  and  a  war  under  modem 
conditions,  will  solve  the  Mexican  question  and  re- 
establish our  natural  security. 

Lincoln  was  one  of  our  greatest  statesmen. 

Let  us  glance  back  at  the  early  deeds  of  our  country, 
when  the  United  States  was  young.  Our  country  was  a 
mere  infant.  Not  so  the  men  of  that  day.  They  were 
as  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  the  Republic  a 
hundred  years  after  their  time  as  they  were  with  the 
immediate  problems.  For  security  they  made  the 
Louisiana  Purchase.  When  the  treaty  of  purchase 
was  signed,  Livingston  remarked  to  Monroe:  "We 
have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our 
hves." 

When  Tripoli  made  demands  on  us  that  Jefferson 
characterized  as  unfounded  either  in  right  or  compact, 
"I  sent,"  he  said,  in  his  first  Annual  Message  to  Con- 
gress December  8,  1801,  "a  small  squadron  of  frigates 
into  the  Mediterranean,  with  assurances  to  that  power 
of  our  sincere  desire  to  remain  in  peace,  but  with  or- 
ders to  protect  our  commerce  against  the  threatened 
attack." 

This  "small  squadron  "settled  matters  satisfactorily. 
In  his  Annual  Message,  November  8,  1804,  Jefferson 
said :  — 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  having  made  requisitions  unauthorized 
by  our  treaty,  their  rejection  has  produced  from  him  some 
expressions  of  discontent.  But  to  those  who  expect  us  to 
calculate  whether  a  compliance  with  unjust  demands  will 
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not  oost  Of?  Icfis  lhan  a  war  we  musl  leave  as  a  que.slicm  for 
cftleiilAtJoij.  for  Uiern  u\m  whether  to  n^tin*  from  uojust  de- 
mandji  will  not  cost  tbem  lens  than  a  war. 

We,  not  Europe,  settled  the  Barbara*  pirates*  And 
when  Greece  wm  fighting  for  release  frora  Turkish  rule 
President  Monroe  expresscMl  the  ardent  .sjTiipathy  of 
this  country  for  the  a^spiration  of  Greece* 

MadisoHt  afcso,  in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  said:^ — 

Will  it  not  l)e  honorable  in  our  eounlry  to  invite  the 
British  Government  ti>  extend  the  ** avowed  disapproba- 
tion" of  the  project  against  tho  Spaninh  colonies  to  the  en- 
terprtM*  of  tVance  agiiirisl  Spain  herself,  and  even  to  join 
in  some  dcclaratoiy  act  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks? 

Commenting  on  this  and  other  Btatements  of  the 
Elder  Statesmen,  Colonel  Uur\a«y  wTites  in  the  "  North 
American  Review"  (February,  1917):  — 

80  here  wis  this  thoughtftil  and  i^rholarly  Father  of  the 
Cufttitutkm  '*  suKKej^tiug  that  we  should  make  an  alhanc^ 
frith  Great  Britiiin  for  the  pur|Kt^  not  nkme  of  protectini^ 
the  South  America  Bepublies  from  re^tubjtigation,  but 
alio  of  intervention  —  Anjclo-Ameriam  intervention  —  lie* 
tween  France  and  Spain,  and  between  Turkej*  and  (i recce. 
For  while  he  ji^ioke  primarily  of  mere  words  of  **  disappro* 
bation*'  of  France *§  agm'essions  Uficin  Spain,  and  of  a  mere 
^'dtt^lamtory  aet"  in  favor  of  Greece,  be  recogniml  tie 
hd  that  such  dcehirutiond  msj^ltt  imi>ly  a  pledge  to  follow 
them  up  frith  war;  in  which  caae,  be  said.  "  we  ought  to  com- 
pare the  gfood  to  be  <loiie  with  the  little  injury  to  lie  nppre- 
hen  lief  1  lo  the  United  States,  nhiehleil  iim  their  tnteresia 
wouUl  by  tlte  power  and  the  fleets  of  Great  Britain 
united  with  their  own/*  In  jJiort,  we  were  to  join  Gnsal 
Britain  in  an  alliance  for  wa^g  war  against  Franne 
Ifae  proUBcticm  of  Spain  and  agatnat  Turicey  for  the 
tim  of  Greecet  Surely »  there  waa  no  policy  of  ii 
in  MadiacMi*s  mind* 
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Let  us  consider  the  magnificent  gesture  with  which 
the  baby  giant  of  the  West  said  to  the  powerful  na- 
tions of  Europe  that  all  the  Americas  must  hereafter 
be  free  from  aggression  on  their  part*  The  greatest 
and  most  beneficent  act  of  statesmanship  in  a  hundred 
years  was  the  assertion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which 
neutralized  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Our  country  did 
this  in  its  babyhood.  Li  that  far-away  time  we  said  to 
Russia  that  she  must  not  colonize  below  the  latitude  of 
fifty-four  degrees,  and  later  we  purchased  Alaska.  We 
recognized  what  all  can  see  now,  that  the  Pacific  will 
in  time  be  Europeanized. 

Our  Elder  Statesmen  concerned  themselves  with 
the  preservation  of  human  right. 

Until  August,  1914,  the  United  States  enjoyed  the 
reputation  made  by  the  great  Statesmen.  The  names 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln  meant  something  in  the 
world.  "  What  will  America  think?  "  meant  something. 

We  cannot  too  often  fix  our  minds  on  the  incredible 
crimes  Germany  has  perpetrated  and  is  perpetrating 
in  Belgium. 

Professor  Karl  Ballod,  in  SchmoUer's  "Jahrbuch 
fUr  Gesetzgeburg,  Verwaltung  und  Volkswirtschaft" 
(1916),  says :  "The  requisitions  made  in  Belgium  have 
more  than  compensated  the  losses  incurred  by  Germany 
as  a  result  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  East  Prussia." 
Going  into  details,  he  states  that  three  million  soldiers 
have  received,  from  Belgium  and  Northern  France, 
at  least  4000  gr.  of  meat,  50  gr.  of  butter  or  fat,  60  gr. 
of  bread,  600  gr.  of  potatoes  per  day  and  per  head. 
The  total  equals  44  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption 
of  Germany  in  meat,  6  per  cent  of  her  total  consump- 
tion in  bread  and  potatoes. 
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Let  us  take  just  one  little  \ill&get  Middleburg,  with 
850  mhnbilants.  Here  are  the  jrequbitions  far  six 
weeJca:  — 

U  had  to  give  up  to  tbe  iBvader,  within  six  weckj$,  100 
pigs,  100,000  kg.  of  wheat  and  rye,  50,000  kg.  of  beans, 
M^OOO  kg.  of  oaU,  U0,000  kg.  of  straw.  When  this  requisi- 
tioQ  wMM  aiade,  the  iiihal>itaiits  bad  already  delivered  to  the 
German  troops  5Q  eows»  35  pigs»  100  bens,  lUOO  kg.  of  ontSi 
and  urn  kg.  of  gtraw. 

In  an  article  by  Ferdinand  Hoff,  member  of  the 
Reiclistagt  occurs  this  statement:  — 

Tbe  naeda  and  the  interests  of  our  unparalleled  army  and 
of  the  Germaii  Fatberknd  must,  of  course,  be  cared  for  first 
of  attt  and  we  ought  to  see  tbat  the  important  economic  and 
other  forces  as  well  as  the  plants  of  the  country  [ikJgiuml 
ihall  be  utUized  for  tbe  benefit  of  either. 

Meantime  hundreds  of  tliou^iands  of  little  children 
nre  underfed  and  are  rapidly  reaching  a  condition  which 
will  irretrievably  destroy  tiieir  health  for  life.  Mil- 
UonB  in  Belgium  suflter  for  lack  of  sufficient  food. 

Let  U9  not  forget  that  now  in  1017  these  things 
we  luqipenjjig. 

DeporiiXtim  »eme  in  Wotbow,  r^pofUd  in  LmAm 
Timet,  January  SI,  i9S7 

More  crushing  and  agonizing  than  this  increasing 
famine,  bowe%*er,  is  the  moral  oppteitioii,  tbe  meniK^  of 
which  is  over  tbe  country*  The  "Court*  of  Blood  '*  perform 
their  work  without  cessation.  Firing  parties  are  always  at 
work  In  tbe  oeighborbood  of  Pilawa  absolutely  innocent 
people  imve  been  shot  Beareh  is  made  continually  in  pri- 
vate housei  to  discover  a  tnice  of  cxintiection  n-ith  **  Iht-  mtv 
mies  '*  — *  meMipg  tbe  Allies.  Lamentable  and  beartrendi  ng 
loeiies,  which  leave  liehind  them  in  the  innermost  being  a 
hatred  wbtch  nothing  can  uproots  arc  to  be  ae 
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Before  my  departure  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  how  the 
€rermans  proceed  in  the  sweeping  away  of  men.  At  night 
cordons  of  troops  siurounded  a  working-class  quarter  at 
Warsaw  not  far  from  the  Nadwislanska  Station  with  loaded 
rifles.  ''Alles  heraus!*'  (all  out)  ordered  a  sergeant.  Then 
occurred  a  tragic  scene.  The  soldiers  chose  here  and  there 
those  men  and  women  whom  they  thought  suitable*  sep- 
arated brothers  and  sisters,  mothers  and  children,  and  com- 
pelled those  whom  they  declared  good  for  slavery  to  leave 
immediately.  Thus  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  men 
and  women  were  removed  from  the  part  of  the  country 
under  the  Government  of  Warsaw.  Young  women  and 
girls  aUke  are  torn  from  their  family  and  collected  in  groups, 
pell-mell  with  women  of  evil  life,  with  the  lowest  of  their 
sex.  The  most  beautiful  women  are  reserved  for  the  offi- 
cers. Deportation  trains  leave  the  country  every  day  for 
Germany.  There,  as  in  Poland,  the  hardest  labor  is  im- 
posed on  the  deported  with  in  addition  a  severe  regime  of 
terrorism  and  of  punishments.  My  unhappy  fellow  coun- 
trymen are  compelled  to  lie  on  the  ground  without  cover- 
ing, exposed  to  all  the  hardships  of  the  cold  weather. 

In  Poland  there  b  a  regime  of  misery  which  no  civilized 
people  would  dare  to  impose  upon  its  worst  criminals. 
Tuberculosis  is  consequently  beginning  to  make  frightful 
ravages  among  the  emaciated  population.  But  in  spite  of 
everything,  the  energy  of  the  unhappy  people  is  not  giving 
way.  Little  account  is  made  of  fines,  espionage,  prison. 
They  mock  the  enemy,  whom  they  detest.  They  write  Pol- 
ish songs  which  they  sing  to  German  tunes.  To  the  air  of 
"Deutschland,  Deutschland  Uber  Alles,*'  they  sing:  "Nie- 
miec,  Niemiec,  co  za  scierwa,"  which  means,  "Germany, 
Germany,  ferocious  beast."  And  the  Germans  hear  the  air 
without  understanding  the  words,  and  approve,  flattered. 

The  new  Turkish  victims 

Information  received  in  authoritative  quarters  in  London 
shows  that  the  Turks  are  carrying  out  a  deliberate  policy 
of  destruction  of  Arabs,  with  the  object  apparently  of  ex- 
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lermuiaiifig  ibeia  as  they  have  endeavored  to  cadermmate 
the  .^irciiaos. 

In  pursuance  of  this  obji?ct,  they  Btiiround^^d  the  whi>te 
regicin  of  the  Lebanon  with  a  militnty  cordtHi,  thus  pre- 
venting food  g^etting  through,  nith  the  result  that  about 
half  the  Chriiitian  and  Druse  Arabs  in  that  mn^  have  died 
of  starvation.  They  have  devastated  Syria  and  Palestine 
on  the  pretext  of  getting  fuel,  and  have  ruined  altve  tiws 
and  orange  gjinlens.  They  have  df  jK>rted  Uirge  numbers  of 
the  most  iUustrious  Arab  families,  and  have  hanged  on  the 
flimHieitt  pretext  all  Ara!i  leaders  on  whom  they  could  lay 
their  hands,  no  matter  whether  they  were  pro-  or  ant i -Turk* 
The  agricultural  population  has  been  pressed  more  heavily 
with  conscTifjlion  than  any  other  set*tion  of  the  Turkish 
people,  and  has  been  ex|>osed  on  all  the  worst  fronts.  Such 
ifidi%iduab  as  have  been  left  ttehind  have  b<^eii  infeetetl  with 
typhus  by  the  deliberate  j^ending  into  the  villages  of  typhus- 
stricken  Armenians  to  act  as  carriers  of  the  diseaae.  For- 
luiuildy,  however,  Arab  vitality  is  very  strong. 

Let  us  reaJixe  that  the  colossal  thefts  of  Germany 
m  Belgium  consist  in  robbing  the  farmer  of  his  cowi 
and  pigi  and  horses,  the  n^anyfacturcr  of  his  ma- 
duaeiy,  raw  material*  and  manufactured  goods»  the 
mefdiafit  of  his  stock-in-trade.  It  is  individual  rob- 
bery of  the  iobabttants  of  a  nation  against  which 
Germany  had  oo  daims.  Tlie  murder  ancf  torture 
and  enalavement  of  the  people  of  Belgium  was  killing 
ioiiooefit  men,  women,  and  children,  capturing  tmd 
dngging  into  slavery  men  and  wouien  azid  boys  and 
girli.  It  eomiitutca  at  once  the  greatest  crimr  and 
greatest  menace  against  ordinart^  human  right.  Wliat 
would  Waahbgton.  Jefferson,  MannK!.  Lincoln  have 
done,  judging  by  history? 

ToKlay  America  ta  concerned  witli  the  deatxuctktti 
of  law,  ilie  df^adaUon  of  decency,  and  the  infinite 
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tcNiniie  and  suffering  of  the  people  of  Bdg^ 
France,  and  Armenia. 

The  imploring  eyes  and  beseeching  hands  of  the 
oppressed  are  tum^  toward  America,  and  during  the 
early  months  of  the  martyrdom  of  Belgium  and  Ar- 
menia, thqr  turned  their  agonized  faces  to  the  great 
Rq>ublic  (rf  the  West,  the  B^ublic  of  Washington 
and  Lincohi. 

We  must  thank  God  for  the  American,  Hoover,  and 
his  associates,  who  saved  Belgium  from  inounediate 
starvation.  The  most  touching  thing  I  saw  in  aO 
Europe  was  one  of  many  expressions  of  gratitude  of  the 
Belgians  to  America.  In  the  shop-windows  of  many 
towns  I  saw  cushion  covers  fashioned  from  the  little 
sacks  that  contained  the  flour  sent  from  America.  On 
these  sacks  were  the  names  of  mills  in  Iowa,  TTaniiAg, 
Minnesota,  and  many  other  States.  But  while  the 
flour  came  from  America,  it  was  mostly  paid  for  by 
other  nations.  The  American  people's  total  contribu- 
tion equals  nine  cents  each. 

I  quote  herewith  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Robert 
Cecfl:  — 

Mr.  Hoover  and  his  American  colleagues  for  more  than 
two  years  have  sacrificed  every  personal  interest  to  this 
great  humanitarian  enterprise. 

It  is  they  who  have  dealt  daily»  hourly,  with  the  Foreign 
Office  here,  with  the  German  authorities  in  Brussels,  and 
with  the  German  Headquarters  in  Northern  France.  They 
have  been  constant  intermediaries  in  a  series  of  most  ardu- 
ous international  negotiations,  and  it  is  they  who  have 
built  up  the  elaborate  system  of  guarantees  which  made 
the  continuance  of  the  work  possible  for  twenty-eight 
months,  and  which  stands  to-day  as  a  bulwark  between  the 
Belgian  people  and  the  invaders. 
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Now»  I  am  not  going  to  pay  any  tribute  to  their  business 
~  «!zatioti  or  their  efficiency*  aa  wonderful  as  these  things 
Imve  been.  The  men?  fact  that  for  twenty-eight  months 
they  have  kept  alive  ten  million  people  without  a  single 
aetious  hitch  in  the  nsachme^  of  purchase,  transport,  knd 
diitributbn  shows  what  their  or^juzation  has  been.  But 
this  uy  observer  can  judge  as  well  as  L 

I  do  not  eniphasiaEe  the  slaughter  of  Americans  in 
the  Lusitania  crime. 

Let  us  read  what  Jefferson  said:  "In  a  government 
bottomed  on  the  will  of  all,  the  life  and  liberty  of  every 
individual  citizen  become  interesting  to  all/*  And  we 
can  imagine  what  Jefferson  would  have  done. 

How  far  off  seem  Waiihiiigtun's  words  when  he  said: 

The  laws  of  nations  make  part  of  the  laws  of  this  and  of 
evcfy  other  civilisEed  tiation*  They  consist  of  tliose  rules  for 
regulating  the  conduct  of  nations  tow  ard  each  other,  w  hicbp 
Multing  from  right  reason,  receive  their  oljligutions  from 
that  principle  and  from  general  assent  and  practice* 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


HEROIC  VOICES 

A  YOUNG  Irish  girl,  speaking  of  her  brother  who  had 
been  wounded  twice,  and  had  received  no  furlough, 
said:  ""I  am  always  afraid  that  word  may  come  he  is 
killed,  and  I  don't  know  how  I  could  tell  my  mother." 
She  spoke  of  others  of  her  yoimg  companions  who  were 
at  the  front.  Then,  referring  to  a  conversation  in  which 
they  were  speaking  of  the  end  of  the  war,  she  said, 
"A  friend  of  mine  said,  *  Yes,  you  will  see  the  end  of  the 
war,  but  I  won't.'  So  many  feel  that  way." 

Will  Irwin  said,  "I  was  photographing  a  r^ment 
as  it  marched  to  Verdim,  and  a  French  youth  caUed 
out,  *You  are  photographing  the  dead.'" 

Then  the  Irish  girl  spoke  of  one  and  another  of  her 
friends  who  had  gone,  feeling  that  they  would  never 
see  England  again,  and  there  came  a  look  into  her  eyes 
that  was  beyond  tears,  and  reminded  me  of  something 
I  had  seen  in  the  railway  station  at  Manchester.  When 
a  train  full  of  soldiers  was  just  pulling  out,  "Such  a 
train  goes  every  day  toward  the  South, '^  a  man  re- 
marked to  me.  But  as  the  train  left,  I  looked  at  the 
host  of  women  and  girls  who  had  come  to  bid  farewell. 
I  saw  almost  no  tears,  but  there  was  a  look  of  tender, 
yearning  admiration,  almost  reverence,  and  above  all 
of  eager  longing  and  mothering.  But  no  tears,  and  when 
I  saw  the  look  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  Irish  girl,  there 
came  to  my  mind  the  words,  "And  He  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes";  only  not  as  I  had  un- 
derstood the  words.  Here  is  a  people  beyond  tears. 
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One  afternoon  I  noticed  a  great  tbrong  of  people  fii 
front  of  Charing  Cros.s  Station.  In  a  momt^nt  an  am- 
bulance passed^  inside  a  soldier  waved  Im  hand  to  the 
cheering  of  tlie  people*  He  was  cared  for  by  a  nurac. 

Ever>'  few  seeondd  im  ambulance  would  oome  out 
of  the  station  wiili  its  one  or  two  aoldieri,  md  the  great 
concourse  of  people  would  w^eleome  them  and  throw 
flowers  to  tiiem.  Those  soldiers  had  been  through  the 
hell  at  the  front,  and  all  over  the  Kingdom  the  trains 
brought  bock  to  tlietr  people  the  maimed  and  the 
broken,  day  by  day  ,  in  return  for  the  magnificent  you  tb 
who  had  marched  aw^ay  with  such  bravery  and  power. 

This  war  has  no  illusions,  The  youth  who  go  fortb 
to  such  conditions  aa  were  nevx^r  imagined  beforca 
know  what  tbey  will  find  and  endure* 

Many  letters  are  written  tu  be  sent  home  only  if  the 
irriier  m  killed*  I  print  two  such  letters:  — 

**Bui  m  shall  Hir  faremr** 

(IdndsnmU  Em  L.  Tmm$md,  turnip  ifmn  oU) 

Dimui  Maihtr  and  FttAer:  — ^ 

You  are  reading  this  letter  hecaUJie  f  have  gone  under. 

Of  course  I  know  you  will  be  terribly  cut  up,  jind  that 
it  will  be  ft  king  time  before  you  get  over  it,  hut  get  ovit  it 
you  must.  You  must  be  imhuird  with  the  spirit  of  the  navy 
and  the  antiy  to  "cany  on/*  You  will  stilt  have  dear  little 
nooald,  who  b  safe,  at  any  rate  for  aorne  while.  If  he 
ibottM  «v«r  bavo  to  go  on  active  aenrioe  I  mnehow  feel  tlial 
lii  iitvartable  food  luck  will  bring  htm  thrmi^. 

You  must  erin»ok'  yourselves  with  the  thought  that  I  am 
happy,  wbemui  if  I  bad  li%Td  —  who  known? 

llrtuember  the  Mi>4ng  ittrihutcd  lo  Sokm»  **Call  no 
muk  happy  till  he  is  dniL"  Thanka  to  your  ieU<«aefifidiig 
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love  and  devotion  I  have  liad  a  happy  time  aD  my  fife. 
Death  will  have  delivered  me  from  experiencing  unhappi- 
ness. 

It  has  always  sisemed  to  me  a  veiy  pitiful  thing  what 
little  difference  the  disappearance  of  a  man  makes  to  any 
institution,  even  though  he  may  have  played  a  very  impor- 
tant r61e.  A  moment's  regret,  a  moment's  pause  for  read- 
justment, and  another  man  steps  forward  to  cany  on,  and 
the  machine  clanks  onward  with  scarce  a  check,  Hie  death 
of  the  leader  of  the  nation  is  less  even  than  a  seven  days' 
wonder.  To  a  very  small  number  is  given  to  live  in  histoiy; 
their  number  is  scarcely  one  in  ten  millions.  To  the  rest  it 
is  only  granted  to  live  in  thdr  united  achievements. 

But  for  this  war  I  and  all  the  others  would  have  passed 
into  oblivion  like  the  countless  myriads  before  na.  We 
should  have  gone  about  our  trifling  business,  eating,  drink- 
ing, sleeping,  hoping,  marrying,  giving  in  marriage,  and 
finally  dying  with  no  more  achieved  than  when  we  were 
bom,  with  the  world  no  different  for  our  lives.  Evm  the 
cattle  in  the  field  fare  no  worse  than  this.  They,  too,  eat, 
drink,  sleep,  bring  forth  young,  and  die,  leaving  the  woAd 
no  different  from  what  they  found  it. 

But  we  shall  live  forever  in  the  results  of  our  efforts. 

We  shall  live  as  those  who  by  their  sacrifice  won  the  great 
war.  Our  spirits  and  our  memories  shall  endure  in  the  proud 
position  Britain  shall  hold  in  the  future.  The  measure  of 
life  is  not  its  span,  but  the  use  made  of  it.  I  did  not  make 
much  use  of  my  life  before  the  war,  but  I  think  I  have  done 
so  now. 

One  sometimes  hears  people  say,  when  a  yoimg  man  is 
killed,  "Poor  fellow,  cut  off  so  early,  without  ever  having 
had  a  chance  of  knowing  and  enjoying  life!"  But  for  my- 
self, thanks  to  all  that  both  of  you  have  done,  I  have 
crowded  into  twenty  years  enough  pleasures,  sensations, 
and  experiences  for  an  ordinary  lifetime.  Never  brilliant, 
sometimes  almost  a  failure  in  anything  I  undertook,  my 
sympathies  and  my  interests  somehow  or  other  —  why, 
I  cannot  tell  —  were  so  wide  that  there  was  scarcely  an 
amusement,  an  occupation,  a  feeling  which  I  could  not 
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Appreciate.  And,  ai  I  have  said,  of  most  of  these  I  bad 
tzuted. 

I  don't  suppose  I  ever  met  anyl>ody  who  was  Dot  my 
superior  m  knowledge  or  Behievetnent  in  one  particular 
subject ;  but  there  hia  knowledge  and  his  interest  ended; 
whereaa  my  interests  comprised  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
human  affairs  and  activities.  And  that  is  why  it  la  no  hard* 
ship  for  me  to  leave  the  world  s<j  young. 

Well,  I  have  talked  a  lot  of  rot  which  must  have  ^ven 
you  great  pain  to  rend  and  which  will  not  bring  you  much 
comfort,  i  had  intended  to  try  and  say  words  of  comfort, 
but  that  scan^Iy  being  iKissiblct  it  has  drifted  into  a  sort 
of  confession  of  faith. 

To  me  has  been  given  the  eaiiier  taak;  to  you  is  given  the 
more  difficult  —  tliat  of  living  in  «otpow.  Be  of  good  comv 
age  that  at  the  end  you  may  give  a  good  account. 

Kiss  Donald  far  me.   Adieu*  best  of  parents. 

Your  loving  son, 

Eric. 

A  UUef  wriUen  by  a  ^hoolmagier  from  Souw^  Al^ma^  on 
the  erming  of  the  assault  in  wkieh  he  ftU 

Mp  dear  liUie  Mammu:  — 

I  hope  that  you  will  never  receive  this  letter,  for  if  it 
oomes  some  day  tt  will  be  because  I  shall  have  gone  to 
Jcsin  grandfather,  papa,  and  my  dear  little  brother- 

This  idea  of  death  does  not  terrify  me  the  least  in  the 
world;  if  I  fall  it  will  ht  for  France  white  doing  my  duty* 
as  so  many  men  are  doing  at  this  moment,  Vou  are  the 
only  one  for  whom  I  am  amdoust  and  I  ask, '^Wliat  wiU 
become  of  my  jKxir  mamma?" 

If  tl  nhould  happen  that  I  die,  this  is  what  you  must  do: 
To  begin  with  you  must  liave  and  keep  perfect  calm.  Keep 
all  yoitr  setf-possession  and  do  not  go  through  the  streets 
crying  in  your  despair.  Your  suffering  will  be  calm  and 
dignifieA 

Next,  you  will  go  to  Coulongea,  or  rathe?  to  Lueh£-Toa* 
araab»  to  tlie  tomb  of  pafm;  you  wiU  tell  Iiim  that  botli  bit 
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sons  died  doing  their  duty,  and  that  his  son-in-law  did  the 
same.  Father  will  be  content  to  know  that  his  big  Rudolph 
and  his  little  £mile  fell  on  the  field  of  honor.  You  will  tell 
him  also  that  Rudolph  fell  wearing  his  epaulettes  facing 
the  enemy  and  at  the  head  of  his  men.  He  will  be  happy, 
our  dear  father,  and  you,  dear  mamma,  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  having  given  birth  to  men  of  worth. 

You  will  go  back  to  your  work  at  the  station  of  Chef-Bou- 
tonne,  and  you  will  stay  there  until  the  time  when  you  shall 
think  yourself  weary  enough  and  to  have  worked  enough  to 
rest  yourself.  Then  you  will  return  to  Alsace  to  be  a  French- 
woman again,  and  when  you  are  at  Thann  or  at  Strass- 
bourg  you  will  tell  yourself  that  it  is  because  your  sons  have 
contributed  to  give  back  our  dear  provinces  to  France. 

Let  this  thought  be  sweet  to  your  heart !  It  will  be  a  con- 
solation in  your  old  age,  which  will  be  very  long. 

I  wish  and  desire  for  you  always  good  courage  and  con- 
fidence. The  sacrifice  once  accepted,  joy  in  resignation 
makes  us  strong. 

You  will  thrust  far  from  you  all  anger  against  any,  who- 
soever it  may  be.  You  will  not  be  jealous  of  mothers  who 
shall  have  kept  their  children  alive.  If  you  sometimes  si^ 
when  you  see  my  brother's  comrades  or  mine,  remember 
that  your  sons  suffer  no  more  and  that  their  glorious  death 
is  well  worth  the  paltry  existence  of  those  who  remain. 

You  promise  me  faithfully,  do  you  not?  If  I  should  not 
come  back  again  you  will  tell  yourself  that  the  last  thoughts 
of  your  big  son  were  for  you  and  for  Blanche  and  that  from 
the  Paradise  of  the  brave  I  will  watch  over  you  both. 

Some  kind  kisses,  then,  courage  and  strength  of  heart 
in  life  and  in  death!  Your  big  son  who  loves  you  well. 

Rudolph. 

Farm  of  Berthonval 
{Pa9-de-4^Qlais) 

The  following  letter  is  printed  in  a  volume  entitled 
"The  German  Spirit,"  by  Kuno  Francke.  I  often  no- 
ticed in  the  eyes  of  the  young  soldiers  going  to  the 
front,  just  such  a  look  as  is  described  in  this  letter. 
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It  b  from  a  widow  living  near  Liake  Constoace, 
whose  eldest  son,  a  young  Uhlan  who  volunteered  fresh 
from  the  Gymnasium,  had  come  home  on  furlough  for 
the  Christmas  holida^^s :  — 

On  the  twenly-fourlh  I  rode  lo  Constance  to  fetch  our 
Christmas  surprise,  our  dear  Latl  Uhlan  who  was  allowed 
to  spend  three  whole  days  with  us.  It  was  a  wonderful  time 
for  us.  The  children  dragged  him  ahout  everywhere,  from 
the  cellar  lo  the  attic,  from  the  garden  into  the  field.  It 
was  a  joy  to  see  him  pla^ong  for  them  gay  riders*  songs  on 
the  piano,  whistling  tunes  to  tlir  guitar,  etc.  But  he  has 
gixywn  v«ry  serious.  A  veil  ties  over  bis  youthful  face;  and 
there  h  something  touehingly  protecting  in  the  way  in 
which  he  behaves  toward  the  chLldren.  His  features  in  re* 
pose  are  strangely  sad:  and  strangely  mature  he  seems 
wlieii  he  talkcH],  so  reservedly  and  yet  so  understandingty, 
with  a  adgfabor  who  had  just  heard  of  the  death  of  his  only 
non.  There  were  three  ijleanier«  full  of  resservists  when,  on 
the  third  day,  I  aeeompanied  him  across  the  lake.  Some 
fifty  pei^>plf  were  at  the  pier  and  waved  goofl-hye*  A  ytiung 
lad  neict  to  us  on  the  steamer,  who  had  kept  up  waving 
back  a  long  time,  broke  into  despairing  sol>s  when  his  aged 
mother  vanished  out  of  sight.  But  they  all  sfioke  &rmly  and 
with  wonderful  elevation  about  our  beloved  Fatherland. 
It  hdped  me  to  keep  myself  in  hand.  And  now  —  as  God 

Here  is  a  little  letter  which  givc^  a  glimpse  of  what 
the  universal  sentence  to  death  means:  — 

April 

TcMlay  is  my  moeleenth  birthchiy.  How  ^ihall  I  celebrate 
it?  By  rain  and  artiOery  fire,  crouching  in  an  underground 
bole  Uke  a  mole.  To  l»e  only  nineteen  and  to  have  been 
mmteen  months  In  the  war!  Whm  shall  I  oekbimte  mf 
twBtielh  anniversary  ? 

Meanwhile  be  was  taken  priMJuer  April  15. 
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From  many  sources  I  have  collected  these  little 
stories  of  reality:  — 

The  most  trying  days  at  Rheims  were  those  when  the 
troops  of  the  invaders  occupied  the  city.  A  few  grief- 
stricken  neighbors  were  gathered  for  prayer  in  the  small 
quarters.  Suddenly  some  one  was  heard  knocking  at  the 
window.  The  adjutant  opened  it,  and  saw  a  German  sol- 
dier. 

At  sight  of  the  praying  group  the  man  drew  back»  utter- 
ing excuses.  But  the  adjutant,  who  did  not  know  a  word 
of  German,  beckoned  him  to  stay,  and  then,  from  his  coat 
pocket  he  drew  forth  a  photograph  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  began  to  sob  as  he  tried  to  make  the  officers  UAder- 
stand  that  he  too  was  a  converted  man! 

Captain  Robinson  was  in  charge  of  a  British  vessel 
which,  ignoring  a  signal  to  take  to  the  boats,  was  shelled 
and  chased  by  a  German  submarine.  At  last  the  steering- 
gear  was  destroyed  and  the  ship  was  compelled  to  stop. 
The  captain  gave  Betty,  a  Pomeranian  ten  months  old,  to 
the  second  officer  to  put  into  the  boat,  but  in  passing  the 
dog  down  one  of  the  crew  dropped  it  into  the  water. 

When  Captain  Robinson  entered  the  boat  Betty  could 
be  seen  swimming  toward  the  submarine.  Without  hesi- 
tation the  captain  jumped  into  the  water,  swam  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  and  put  the  dog  on  his  shoulder.  As  the 
submarine  had  by  this  time  drawn  up  to  him,  he  laid  hold 
of  her  in  order  to  recover  his  breath.  The  commander  then 
said,  in  imperfect  English,  "I  make  up  my  mind  to  blow  up 
your  boats  for  your  not  stopping  ship,  but  for  you  saving 
little  dog." 

A  young  officer  was  reported  wounded  and  missing.  After 
some  weeks  his  parents  received  a  letter  through  Denmark 
to  this  effect.  It  was  written  in  German,  from  a  sergeant  in 
the  German  Army,  "somewhere  in  France":  — 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  have  promised  your  son  to  write  thil 
to  you.  By  the  good  guidance  of  God  I  found  jam 
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mn  in  a  slicU-hole  wounded.  He  bad  kio  there  two 
diiys.  As  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  bids  us  10%-^  our  enemies, 
I  ramiitered  to  !iim,  bound  up  his  WQunds,  and  gave 
him  bread  and  wine.  In  a  short  time  he  revived,  and  h 
with  some  of  my  men*  carried  hltn  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  is  now  in  hospital  being  well  cared  for. 

A  SaJvationtsl  sailor's  self-sacrifice  is  related  in  Deedi 
of  Love  and  Cou^l^fe**  —  the  i*ocial  report  just  published 
by  the  Salvation  Army. 

It  was  told  by  a  sailor  who  entered  the  Saivation  Army 
Ilmll  at  Shei^ness. 

I  was  on  the  (one  of  the  miiaera  torpedoed  in 

tlie  Niirth  Sea)  when  ahe  sank.  I.  and  another  mem- 
ber of  the  crew,  a  Salvationist,  had  been  swimnniAg 
aboul  in  the  water  for  two  houn  or  more  and  were 
aliaofi  ez}iausteil,  when  jttst  as  we  were  about  to  give 
op  wm  aaw  a  piece  of  spar»  wt  made  for  it.  and  took 
heM*  Bui,  alaa!  it  was  not  tiig  enough  to  keep  tia 
both  afloat.  We  looketl  at  each  other.  For  a  time, 
one  took  hold  while  the  other  swam,  and  then  we 
changed  ovt-r. 

We  kept  this  up  for  a  bit,  but  it  waa  evident  we 
were  getting  weaker.  Neitlier  of  us  upoke  for  m  while* 
and  then  presently  the  Salvationist  said:  **M&te, 
death  means  life  to  me:  ynti  are  not  converted^  you 
hold  on  to  the  spar  and  save  yourself;  I*U  let  go^ 
Good-bye!" 
And  be  kt  fo  and  went  down! 

Aad  so  when  he  reaehrd  my  bed 
The  Geoeial  madr  n  mUnd : 
•"My  bravv  ynttng  felbw,"  he  said* 
**I  would  shake  yotir  hand." 

80  I  lifted  my  arm.  tlie  right, 
Wth  nevfsr  m  hand  al  all; 
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Only  a  stump,  a  tight 
Fit  toi^poL 

''Wdl  welL  Now  that's  too  b^It 
That's  soROwful  luck,*'  he  said; 
^Butthore!  You  give  me*  my  lad. 
The  left  instead.** 

So  from  under  the  blanket's  rim 
I  raised  and  showed  him  the  other, 
A  snag  as  ugly  and  grim 
As  its  ugly  brother. 

He  looked  at  each  jagged  wrist; 
He  looked  but  he  <Ud  not  speak; 
And  then  he  bent  down  and  kissed 
Me  on  either  cheek. 

You  wcmder  now  I  don't  mind 
I  had  n't  a  hand  to  oSer . . . 
They  tdl  me  (you  know  I'm  blind) 
"T  was  Grand-pdre  Jofte. 

The  Women  qf  France 

The  Countess  of  Sancy  announoes  the  death  of  her 

son  to  her  friends  in  the  following  words:  — 

It  is  with  a  proud  and  broken  heart  that  I  announce 
the  death  on  the  field  of  honor  of  my  well-beloved  Alain: 
with  me  you  will  weep  for  this  incomparable  son.  Let  us 
pray  and  cry:  "Vive  la  France!" 

An  Alsatian,  the  widow  Adam,  lost  her  eldest  son, 
and  later  her  second  son,  slain  at  Domach ;  weeping  she 
writes  thus  to  her  daughter:  — 

His  death  is  an  honor  to  him  and  to  us.  I  pray  God  for 
the  success  of  our  arms.  Vive  la  France!  la  Belgique, 
TAngleterre  et  la  Bussie! 

A  good  woman  who  keeps  a  grocery  in  Noisy-le-sec, 
Mme.  Galliwa,  th^  mother  of  twelve  children,  has  had 
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six  80M  slain  by  the  enemy  in  Uie  space  of  a  few  days* 
and  she  replies  thus  to  a  relative  who  bad  endeavored 
to  comfort  her:  **  I  had  rather  they  were  all  dead  than 
to  allow  the  Germans  to  enter  France! " 

All  know  the  story  of  Edith  Cavell,  but  it  can  never 
be  told  too  often*  She  was  in  Brussels  at  the  time  of  tlie 
invasion.  Speaking  of  the  Geroian  soldiers  she  wrote 
on  August  24:  — 

We  were  divided  between  pity  for  these  poor  fellon'Sp  far 
from  their  country  and  tlieir  people*  suffering  the  we&ri^ 
neiw  and  fatigue  of  an  arduous  campaign,  and  hate  of  a 
cftld  and  vindictive  foe  bringing  ruin  and  desolation  on 
luillilreds  of  happy  homes  and  to  a  prosperous  and  peftoeful 
land. 

After  her  arrest  the  Military  Prosecutor  a^ked  her 
why  she  had  helped  these  soldiers  to  go  to  England. 

If  I  had  not  done  so  they  would  have  been  shot/'  she 
answered.  '^I  thought  I  was  only  doing  my  duty  in* 
saving  their  lives, ,  ,  /' 

Brand  Wliitlock*  the  American  Minister  at  Bnissela, 
wrote  this  appeal  after  she  was  condenmed :  — 

My  d»of  Baront  —  I  am  too  ill  to  present  my  request  to 
you  in  person,  but  I  appeal  to  your  gmeiKmty  of  hemrt  to 
sup|Kirt  it  and  save  this  unfortunate  womail  from  dnth 
Have  pity  on  her! 

When  she  came  to  die  she  said :  — 

I  have  no  fear  nor  shriiLking.  I  ha%'e  seen  death  90  ofteo 
i  it  m  not  strauRe  or  feitrfu!  to  me* 
I  thank  God  far  this  ten  weeks'  quiet  before  the  end.  life 
lias  al««^  been  huttiad  and  full  of  difficulty.  This  time  of 
Mi  has  been  a  great  mercy. 

They  have  aD  been  very  kind  to  roe.  But  ttus  I  would  say, 
■taadifig  aa  I  do  in  view  of  God  and  eternity,  I  realixe  that 
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patriotbm  is  not  enough.  I  must  have  no  hatred  or  bitter- 
ness to  any  one. 

She  then  repeated  the  hymn  beginning:  — 

Hold  thou  Thy  cross  before  my  closing  eyes; 
Shine  through  the  gloom  and  point  me  to  the  skies; 
Heaven's  morning  breaks,  and  earth's  vain  shadows  flee; 
In  life,  in  death,  O  Lord,  abide  with  me. 

Mr.  Beck  writes  of  her  last  moments:  — 

The  German  military  chaplain  was  with  her  at  the  end 
and  afterwards  gave  her  Christian  burial.  He  told  me: 
**She  was  brave  and  bright  to  the  last.  She  professed  her 
Christian  faith  and  that  she  was  glad  to  die  for  her  country. 
She  died  like  a  heroine." 


The  dark  secrecy  of  the  execution  gave  rise  to  many  false 
statements  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  her  end.  As  these 
exaggerated  the  horror  of  the  deed  and  intensified  the  f ed- 
ing  of  indignation  against  her  executioners,  they  should  be 
corrected.  Some  of  these  reputed  details  are  too  horrible  for 
statement. 

The  facts  as  narrated  by  the  German  prison  chaplain, 
who  seems  to  have  been  a  very  noble  and  humane  man,  are 
very  simple. 

Miss  Cavell  walked  bravely  to  the  place  of  her  execution 
and  simply  inquired  where  she  should  stand.  This  was  indi- 
cated and  she  was  asked  whether  she  preferred  to  be  blind- 
folded, to  which  she  replied,  "No."  She  folded  her  arms 
and  then  simply  said  to  the  firing  squad,  "I  am  ready,"  and 
was  then  instantly  killed. 

What  words  could  describe  the  feelings  of  that  firing 
squad  when  they  saw  the  body  of  this  brave  and  noble 
woman  lying  lifeless  at  their  feet? 

Thus  died  Edith  Cavell,  assuredly  one  of  the  noblest 
women  in  the  history  of  the  world.  To  her  memory  a  statue 
is  to  be  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square,  but  no  art  could  fashion 
a  statue  worthy  of  the  nobility  of  her  soul. 

One  can  say  of  her,  as  was  said  of  William  the  Silent, 
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who  was  also  assassinated*  that  when  she  died  '*the  little 
children  cried  in  the  streets.'* 

I  close  with  these  words  of  Maeterlinck's  on  Edith 
Cavell:  — 

She  passed  like  a  flash  of  light  which  for  one  moment  il- 
lumined that  vast  and  innumerable  multitude,  confirming 
our  confidence  and  our  admiration.  She  has  added  a  final 
beauty  to  the  great  revelations  of  this  war;  for  the  war, 
which  has  taught  us  many  things  that  will  never  fade  from 
our  memory,  has  above  aU  revealed  us  to  ourselves. . . . 

There  was  a  moment  of  anguish  and  silence;  and  lo,  sud- 
denly, in  the  midst  of  this  anguish  and  silence,  the  most 
splendid  response,  the  most  magnificent  cry  of  resurrec- 
tion, of  righteousness,  of  heroism  and  sacrifice  that  the 
earth  has  ever  heard  since  it  began  to  roll  along  the  paths 
of  space  and  time!  They  were  still  there,  the  ideal  forces! 
They  were  mounting  upward,  on  every  side,  from  the 
depths  of  all  those  swiftly-assembling  souls,  not  merely  in- 
tact, but  more  than  ever  radiant,  more  than  ever  pure, 
more  numerous  and  mightier  than  ever!  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  all  of  us,  who  possessed  them  without  knowing  it» 
they  had  increased  in  strength  and  stature  while  apparently 
ne^ected  and  forgotten. 


THE  END 
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